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OBSERVATIONS 

ON THE JFable and ^ompoisition of 

MACBETH, 

\ In order to make a true estimate •£ the abilities and merit 
"^ of a writer, it is always necessary to examine the genius of his 
^ age, and the opinions of his contemporaries. A poet who should 
^ now make the whole adlion of his tragedy depend upon enchanu 
• ment, and produce the chief events hy the assistance of super- 
"^ natural agents, would be censured as traesgresstng the bounds 
^ of probability, be banished from the theatre to the Aursery, and 
condemned to write fairy tales instead of tragedies ; but asurvey 
of the notions that prevailed at the time when this play was 
written, will prove that Shakspere was in.no danger of such 
censures, since htonly tiim«d the «ystem that was then univer- 
sally admitted, to his jtdvantage, .and was far fn^n overburthcn* 
ing the credulity of his audience. . 

The reality of witchcr^t or enchantment, whicb, though 
not strictly the same, are xronfounded in this play, has in all 
ages and countries been credited by the common people, and in 
most, by the learned themselves. The phantoms have indeed 
appeared mere frequently, in proportion as the darkness of igno- 
rance has been more gross ; but it cannot be shown, that the 
brightest gleams of knowledge have at any time been fufficient 
to drive them out of the world. The time in which this kind 
of credulity was at its height, seems to have been that of the 
holy war, in which the Christians imputed all their defeats to 
enchantments or diabolical opposition, as they ascribed their 
success to the assistance of their military saints ; apd the learned 
Dr, Warburton appean to believe (Su^L to tbt IntroduSton 

Aij t% 
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to Don S^uixotfj that the first accounts of enchantments were 
brought Into this part of the world by those who returned from 
their eastern expeditions. Btit there is always isoihe distance 
between tlie birth and maturity of folly as of wickedness : this 
opinion had long existed, though perhaps the application of it 
had in no foregoing age been so frequent, nor the reception so 
general. 01ympiodorus» in Photiuft's cytra^s, tells us of one 
Libanius, who pra^ised this kind of military magic, and having 
promised, p^d^pt^ ovXiTtfV x«r« jSotpCapwi' iMfytXtf^ to perfoim 
great things against the Barbarians tvithout soldiers ^ was^ at 
the instance of the empress Placidia, put to death, when he 
was about to have given proofs of hi* abilities. The empresa 
shewed some kindness in her anger, by cutting him oflF at a 
time 80 convenient for his reputation. 

But a more remarkable proof of the antiquity of this Botioa 
may be found in St. Ckrysostom's bodk de Saaerdotio, ->i4>ich 
txhibits a scene of enchantments not exceeded by aiiy romance 
of the middle age : he supposes^ speAator ovcHbbking a field 
of battle attended by one that.poiats out all the various obje^ 
of horror, the engines of desttudidn, and the arts of slaughter. 
Atutfvro ^ JT» mecfot roT^ hecrrioi^ itdt 9ttrof*.i*ti^ '(wH^ hei 
rtvo^ fjiafyccvsiat;^ ku) o«'^tTa( ^ aifoq ^if;o[jiive^i >iaci taUffynf 
y^or.Tsiccq UvuiA,k» y,u) iliorU ^^* /j'« ^^^» proceed to ibttu 
bltff in the opposite armies horses fiying hy enchantment^ armc4 
men transported through the flii'y and every poiver and for pi of 
magic. Whether St. Chrysostom believed that such performances 
w^re really to be seen in a day of battle, or only endeavoured 
to enliven his description, by adopting the notions of the vulgar, 
it is equally certain, that such notions were in his time received, 
and that therefore they were not imported from the Saracens in 
a later age; the wars with the Saracens, however, gave occasion 
to their propagation, not only- as bigotry n^^turally discovers 

prodigies, 
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f rodigiesy but as the scene of a£lion was removed to a great 
distance. 

The Reformation did not immediately arrive at its meridiani 
pnd though day was gradually increasing upon uS) the goblins 
of witchcraft still continued to hover in the twilight. In the 
time of queen Elizabeth was the remarkable trial of the witched 
oi Warbois, whose convidion is still commemorated in an 
annual sermon at Huntingdon. But in the reign of king James, 
in which this trageidy was written, many circumstances con- 
curred to propagate and confirm thii opinion. The king, who 
was much celebrated Cor his knowledge, had, before his- arrival- 
jn England, not only examined in person a woman accused of 
witchcraft, bvt had given a very formal account of the pradicts 
and illusions of evil spirits, the compass of witches, the cere* 
monies used by them, the manner of dete6fcing them, and the 
justice of punishing them, in hts dialogues of D^fmonohgie^ 
written in the Scottish diale£t, and published at Edinburgh; 
This book was, soon a&er his accession, reprinted at I^ndon ; 
and as the ready way to gain king Jiames's favour was to flatter 
his specuiatioas, the system of i>«rm«««/<7^/V was immediately 
adapted by ail who desired either to gain preferment or not to 
lose it. Thus the dodrine of witchcraft was very powerfully 
inculcated ; and as the greatest jiart of mankind have no other 
reason for their opinions than that they are in fashion, it cannot 
be doubted but this persuasion made a rapid progress, since 
vanity stnd credulity co-operated in its favour. The infc<S^ion 
soon reached the parliament, who, in the first year of king 
James, made a law by which it was enacted, chap. xii. That 
•* if any person shall use any invocation or conjuration of any 
evil or wicked spirit ; 2. or shall consult, covenant with, enter- 
tain, employ, feed or reward any evil or cursed spirit to or for 
|ny intent or purpose ) 3> or t^ke up any dead man, woman, or 
•. chil4 



child out of the grave,-— or the skin. Bone, or any part of the 
dead person, to be employed or used in any manner of witch-* 
fcraft, sorcery, charm, or enchantment ; 4. or shall use, prac* 
tise, ot ejcercise any sort of witchcraft, sorcery, charm, or ea* 
(hantmej^it; 5. whereby any person shall be destroyed, killed, 
Witited, consumed, pined, or lamed in any part of the body^ 
6. That every such perston being convi^ed shall suffer death.** 
yhis law was repealed in pur own time. 

Thus, in the time of Shakspere, was the dod^rine of witch- 
craft at once established by law and by the fashion, and it 
became not only unpoUte, but criminal, to doubt it; and as 
prodigies are always seen in proportion as they ate czpe^ed, 
witches w^te.every da/ discovered, and. multiplied so fast in 
some places, that bishop Hall mentions a vUls^e in Lancashire, 
^ere their number was gceaKer than that of the houses. The 
Tesuits and sectaries took advantage,ef this universal ciror, and 
jsndeavoured to promote the interest of their partiea by pretended 
cures of pirsons afflidled.by evil spirits ; but they were detedkcd 
and exposed ^y the.cl^y of the establiahed- church* 

Upon this general infatuation Shakspcre might be easily 
allowed to found a play, especially since he has followed with 
great exactness such histories as were-then thought true ; nor 
can it be doubted that the scenes of enchantment, however, they 
may noyif be. ridiculed, were both by hiinself and his audience 
thought awful and affediog. Joh n s o n. 

It may be worth while to remark, that Milton, who left 
behind him a list of j>o less than CI I. dramatic subje^, had 
fixed- on the story of this play among the rest. His intention 
was to have begun with the arrival of Malcolm at MacdufiPs 
castle. ** The matter, of Duncan (says he) may be expressed 
by the appearing of his ghost.'.' It should $eem from this last 
spemorandumj that Milton disliked the licence that his 

predecessor 
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predecessor had taken in comprehending a history of sucii length 
within the short compass af a play, and would have new-writtcfi 
the whole on the plan of the ancient drama. He could not 
surely have Indulged so viin a hope, as that of excelling Shikspere 
ia the Tragedy of Macbeth. St £-^ v e K s. 

Macbeth was certainly one of Shakspere's latest pr6du£tionSf 
and it imight possibly have heen suggested to him by a little per- 
formance on the same subject at Oxford, before king James, 
1605. I will transcribe my notice of it from IVak^x "Rex', 
Vlatmtcui : ** Fabulae ansam dcdit antiqua de Regit prosapii 
historiola apud Scoto-Britannos celebrata, quae narrat tres olim 
Sibyllas occurrisse duobus Scotiae proceribus, Macbethoet Ban« 
choxii, et illym predixisse Regem futurum» sed Regem nullum 
geniturum ; hunc Regem non futurum, sed Reges geniturum 
multos* VaticinilTeritatemrerumeventuscomprobavit. Ban^ 
chonis enim ^ stirpe Potentissimus Jacobus oriondus." p. 29. 

Since I made the observation here quoted* I haveVen re** 
peatedly told, that I unwittin^y make Shakspere learned at 
least in Latin, as this must have been the language of the per- 
formance before king James. One might perhaps have plausibly 
said, that he probably picked up the story at second-band \ but 
mere accident has thrown an old pamphlet in my way, intitled 
The Oxford Triumphy by one Anthony Nixon, 1605,- which 
explains the whole matter : ** This p^ormance, says Anthony, 
was first in Latine to the kinge* then iil 'English to the queenc 
and young prince ;*' and,' as he gOies 6n to tell us, ** the con* 
ceipt thereof, the kinge did very much applauda.'* . It is likely 
that the friendly lettei', which we areinforxhed king James once 
wrote to Shakspere, was on this occasion. Farmer. 

This play is deservedly celebrated for the propriety of its fie* 
tions, and solemnity,, grandeur, and variety of its adtion, but it 
has no nice discrisunations of charaifler'} the events are toogoeat 

t» 
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to admit the influence of particular dispositions, and the course 
•f the a^ion necessarily determines the conduct of the agents. 

The danger of. ambition is well described ; and 1 know not 
whether it may not be said in defence 6l some parts which now 
seem improbable, that, in jShakspere's time, it was necessary 
to warn credulity against vain and illusive predi^ions. 

The passions are dire^ed to their true end. Lady Macbeth is 
merely detested i and though the courage of Macbeth preserves 
some esteem^ yet every reader rejokesat b>»fall. Johnson. 

Dramatic ,Pe«o«.e. ' 

Duncan, King of Scotland, 
MALCOJ.M, I Sons to the King, 

DONALBAIN, y * 

Macbeth, ) Generals of the King's Army. 

L&NOX, 

MACDUFFr 

H o s s E , y ^^igf^^ of Scotland. 

Menteth, [ -^ 

Angus, 

Cathmess^ J 
F L B A N c E, Sou to Banfuo» 
S I w A R D, General of the English Forces^ 
Young Si w A R D, his Son, 
S E Y T o N , tf» Cfficer attending an Macbeth. 
J^on to Macduf. An English DoBor^ A Scotch DoSitr. 
A Captain. A Porter. An old Man. 

IFOMEN. 

LadvMACBtTH, 

Lady MACDUPf. 

Gentlevtoman attending on Lady Machtth* 

H B c A T E • and three fFitches. 

Lordtf Gentlemen^ Officirsy SUdier^^ Murderers, Attendants^ 

and Messengers, 

"The Ghost of Banquo, and several other Apparitions, 
ScKHl, intheendof the fourth aa, lies in England; through 
tke rest of the play ^ in Scotland, and thiejfy at Machetk*t castle. 
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AGTL SCENE L 



Thunder and Lightning, Enter three Witchei. 



1 Witch, 

^N H B N shall wctkfee nieet agidii 
In thunder, lightnn^ or in rain? 

s Witck. When the ktarly'lnlrly** don^ 
When the battlers lest andnron r 

3 ^iVoi. That vrili be d:« th' set of suq» 

1 mkk. Where the place I 
: 2 ^cAri. Upon tke h»a^ : 

3 Witch, Thtrt to mset with Madieth. 

1 Witch, I come, Qray^iBallJQin 1 

AIL Psedd«ck calls ; aA no n*^***, 

Fair is foul, and foul is fair : 
Hover through the fogr. a^d filthy air. 
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. . "" SCENE fL ^ ' '. 



Alarvm tHHikin, Enter King Duncan, Malcolm, 
DoNAL^ATN, Lenox, witA Attendants^ meeting a 
Heeding Captain, 

King. What blopdy man is that ? He can report. 
As seemcth bylii8 plight, of -the revolt 
The newest state. , 

'^-Mal. This is the serjeant, 
"Who like a good and hardy soldier fought 
•Gainst my captivity : — ^Hail, brave. f riend ! 
Say to the king the knowledge of the broil. 
As thpu. did'st leave it, 20 

Cap, Doubtful it stood ; 
As two spent swimmers, that do cling together. 
And choke their art. The merciless Macdouel 
(Worthy to be a rebel 5 for, to that,- 
The multiplying villainies of nature 
Do swarm upon him), from the western isles 
Of Kernes and Gallow-glasses is supplied; 
And fortune( on hi$ damned quarrel smiling, n 
Shewed like a rebel's whore : but alPs too weak : 
For brave Macbeth (well he deserves that name), 50 
Disdaining fo^funir, Vith his brandished steel. 
Which smoak'd with bloody execution, 
Like valour's minion, carved out his passage, 
'Till he facM the slave ; 

And ne'er shook hands, nor bade farcwcl to him, 
'Till he unseam* d hiui from the n^ve to the chops, 
.3 Ami 
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And. fix'd his head .upon our battlements* ' ;/ . ; 

King, Oh, valiant cousin ! Worthy gentleman ! 

Cap, As whence, the sun 'gins his reflexion, . i' 

Shipwrecking storms and direful thunders break ; .40 
So from that spring, whence cofmfort seem'd tp come^ 
Discomfort swells. Mark, king of Scotland, . niark : 
No sooner justice had, with valour arm'd, l 
Compeird these skipping, Kernes to tru«t their hcfclsj. 
But the Norweyan lord, surveying vantage^ 
With furbished arms, and new supplies of men. 
Began a fresh assault. 

King, Dismayed not this 
Our captains, Macbeth and Banquo ? 

Cap, Yes ; .50 

As span'ows, eagles ; or the jiare, the lion. 
If I say sooth, I must report they were 
As canons overcharged with double cracks ; . 
So they 

Doubly redoubled strokes upon the foe : 
Except they meant to bathe in reeking wounds. 
Or memorize another Golgotha, 
I cannot tell : 
But I am faint, my gashes cry for help. 59 

King, So well thy words become thecj as tliy 

wounds; . ^ 

They smack of honour both :— »Go, get him ^ui^ons. 

Enter Kosiz. 

Who comes here ? 
Mai, The worthy thane of Rosse. 

B i j Lot* 
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Len, What a haste looks ttorougli his eyxs? 80 
shouk); he look. 
That seems to spea^ things stiiange. 

Rasse, God save the king I 
. kmg. Whence oam^st Hiou, WQrt% thant ? 

Mme,,Vri>m¥\hf great king, 
Where the dlorw^ran banners flwt the sky, 
Aad Ian our people cold. 7# 

Korway himself, With terrible numbers. 
Assist^ by that mftsi disloyal traitor 
The thane of Cawdor, began a diamal confli6l : 
*Till that Bellona's bridegroom, lapt in fHroof, 
Confronted him Wit!) self-coinparisoRS, * 

f^int against point rebellious, arm 'gainst arm. 
Curbing his lavish spirit': and to conckide. 
The viftory fell en ^B j 

King, G^eat happiness 1 

Rosse, That now t<* 

Sweno, the Norway's king, craves composition ; 
Nor wc^ald we djsign him burial of his men, 
'Till he disbursed, at .Saint ColmeeMnch, 
Ten thousand dollars to our general use.' 
r King. No ra^e that thane of Cawdor shall deceive 
flur bosom interest .-<^o, pronounce his present death. 
And with his former title greet Macbeth. 
. ilA(f#. I'll see it done. 

King. What he hath lost, noble Macbeth hath won. 

[Exeunt. 
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SCENE III. 

Thunder, Enter the three Witches. • 

1 PVitch^ Where hast thou been sister ? 90 

91 fVitch, Killing swine. 

3 Witch. Sister, where thou ? 

1 Witch, A sail6r*s wife had chesnuts in her lap^ 
And mounchty and mouncht^ and mouncht : — Give 

pUf quoth I. 
Aroint thee^ Witch I the rump-fed ronypn cries. 
Her husband* s to Aleppo gone, master o* the Tyger:. 
But in a sieve lUl thither sail. 
And, like a rat without a tail, 
I'll do, I'll do, and V\\ do. 

2 Witch, 1*11 give thee a wind. .100 
1 Witch. Thou art kind. 

3 Witch, And I another. 

1 Witch, I myself have all the other ; 
And the very points they blow. 
All the quarters that they know 
I* the shipman*s card. 
I will drain him dry as hay : 
Sleep shaU^ neither night nor day. 
Hang upon his pent-house lid. 

He shall live a man forbid : 119 

Weary seven-nights, nine times nine^ . . 

Shall he dwindle, peak, and pine : 
Though his bark cannot be lost, 

Biij Yet 
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Yet it shall be tempest- tost. 
Look what I have. 

s Witch, Shew me, shew me. 

1 Wiuh. Her^ I h»v< a pilot's thumb, 
Wreck'd, as homeward he did come. [Drum within, 

' 9 fVilch. A dmm, a «brum; 
Macbeth doth come. .120 

All. The weird sistevs, hand in hand. 
Posters of tht sea and land. 
Thus do g0 abouty a|>out ; 
Thrice to thine, and thrice to mine. 
And thrice again, to make up nine : 
Peace 1 — the eharm*6 weund up. 

Enter Macbeth and Banqvo. 

' Mac, So foul and faif a day I have not seeti. 

Ban, How far is*t call'd to Fores ?—What4ire these. 
So wither'd, and so wild in -their attire ; 
That look not like tke^ inhabitaaU o* the earth, 1 30 
And yet are on't ? — ^Live you > or are you aught 
That man may question) Yeu seem to understand 

me, 
By each at once her choppy Angler Uying 
Upon her skinny lips; — ^You diould be women. 
And yet your beards forbid me to intevpFet 
That you are so. 

Mac. Speak, if'yeii^im; — what avf yeu? 

X Witch. All hail, MadseA J^ hall t^thee, thane of 
GlamisI 

ft Wiuh. 



2 WitcL AU hftU» M^bethl h»ii l« tbee, fhano of 

C^wdpr ! 

3 WM. M\ hail, Macbeth 1 that shftlt be king 

ktreaftffr. 140 

Bom. Good 8ir> why do you st»n ; »n4 ie«in to fear 
Tluogs ^^t do SQufid 80 bk ? — V th^ oaoif 9f tmtb> 
Are ye fantastical, or that indeed 
Which outwardly ye shrw ? My nobk piurtner 
You greet with present grace, and great prediction 
Of noble having, .and of itiyal hope» 
That he seems rapt withal ; to me you speak not : 
If you can look into the seeds of time. 
And say, which grain will grow, and which will not ; 
Speak then to rae, who neither beg> nor fear» 150 
Vour favours, aor you hate ^ 

1 Witch, Hail I 

^ Witch. ll^\\\ 

3 Witch. Hall ! 
. 1 Witdk. Lesser t|iimMaebeth» and greater. 

fi Wiuk, Not 80 happyy yet much happier. 

3 Witch. Thou sh^t get lui^> though thou be none : 
So, all hail, Macbetb» and Banquo I 

X Witch. Banquo, and Macbeth* all hail I 159 

Mac. S^tay, you imperfect speakers, tell me more : 
By Sinel's <Vtath, I know, I am thane of Glamiai 
But how of Cawdor 2 the thane of Cawdor lives, 
A prosperous geatteman; andi tobeiuJig» 
Stands not wi^Ha %h& pfQ%pdSk of beUef» 
lio more t}\ao to be Cawdon Say» from whence 

You owe this strange intfoUigence { or why 

Upon 
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Upon this blasted heath you stop our way 
With such prophetick greeting ? — Speak, I charge 
you . [ Witches vanixh , 

Ban, The earth hath bubbles, as the water has, 169 
And these are of them : — Whither are tliey vanish'd ? 

Mac^ Into the air ; and what seemed corporal^ 
melted 
As breath into the wind. — 'Would they had staid ! 

Ban. Were such things here, as we do speak about ? 
Or have we eaten of the insane root. 
That takes the reason prisoner } 

Mac* Your children shall be kings. 

Ban, You shall be king. 

Mac, And thane of Cawdor too ; went it not so \ 

Ban, To the self-same tune, and words. Who's 
here ? 

£n^<rrRossE fl»i Angus. 

Rosse, The king hath happily receivM, Macbeth, 180 
The news of thy success : and when he reads 
Thy personal venture in the rebel's fight, 
His wonders and his praises do contend. 
Which should be thine, or his : Silenc*d with that^ 
In viewing o'er the rest o' the self-same day. 
He finds thee in the stout Norweyan ranks, 
Nothing afraid of what thyself didst make. 
Strange images of death. As thick as tale, 
Came post with post ; and every one did bear 
Thy praises in his kingdom's great defence, 190 

And pour'd them down be/ore him, 

Ang. 



Ang. We an scat. 
To give chcei firoqi our royal ma&ter, thanks ; 
Only to herald thee into his sight. 
Not pay thee. 

Rosse, Andy for ^ earnest of a greater honouff 
He bade me, fr(nn tiim, call thee thane of Cawdor : 
In which addition, hail, most wordiy tfaime ! 
For it is thine. 

Ban. What, can the devil speak true } coo 

Mac. The tfaaae 1^ Cawdor lives t Why do yea 
i dnsss me 

In borrowed robes } 

Ang. Who was the thane, lives )«t ; 
But under heavy judgment bears tiiat life. 
Which he deserves to lose. Whether he was 
Con^bin'd with Noiway ; or did line the x€bgX 
With hidden help and vantage ; or that with both 
He labourM io his country's wreck I know not ; 
But treasons capital, confessed, and pro¥*d. 
Have overthrown him. a 10 

^ Mac. Glamis, and thane of Cawdor : 
The greatest is behind. — Thanks for yoi|r pains. — 
Do you not hope your children shall be ki^igs. 
When those that gave tjie thane of Cawdor to me, 
^Fomis'd no less to them ? 

Barix That, trusted home. 
Might yet enkindle you unto the crown. 
Besides the thane of Cawdor. But *tis strange : 
And ^tentimes, to win us to our harrp, . . 
The instruments of darkness tell us truths j »2o 

Win 
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Win us with honest trifles, to betray us 
In deepest cons^uence. — Cousins^ a word I pray 
you. , 

Mac» Two truths are told, 
As happy prologues to the swelling a£t 
Of the imperial theme. — I thank you, gentlemen.— 
This supernatural soliciting 
Cannot be ill ; cannot be good :— If ill. 
Why hath it given me earnest of success, 
Cofnmencing in a truth ? I am thane of Cawdor : 
If good, why do I yield to that suggestion 239 

Whose horrid image doth unfix my hair, 
And make myrseated heart knock at my ribs. 
Against the juse of nature } Present fears 
Are less than. horrible imaginings : 
My thought, whose murder yet is but fantastical. 
Shakes so my single state of man, that fun6lion 
Is smpther'd in surmise; and nothing is. 
But what Is not. 
. Ban* Look, how our partner*s rapt. 

Mac* If chance will have me king, why, chance 
may crown me, 240 

Without my stir. 

Ban, New honours come upon him 
Like our strange garments, cleave not tp their mould. 
But with the aid of use. 

Mac, Come what come may ; 
Time and the hour runs, through the roughest day. 

Ban, Worthy Macbeth, we stay upon your leisure. 

Mac^ 
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Mac, Give xne your favour :-*my' dull brain was 
wrought 
With things forgottert. Kind gentlemen^ your pains 
Are registered where every day I turn 253 

The leaf to read them. — Let us toward tlie king. 

Think upon what hath dianc'd ; and, at more time, 
The interim having weighed it, let us speak 
Our free hearts each to other. 

Ban, Very gladly. 

Mac, *Till then, enough. — ^Come, friends* [ExeiMt. 



SCENE IV. 

I ■ I'll a ■ II 

Flouriih, Enter King^ Malcolm, DoNAL^ArN^. 

LfiNOx, and Attendants, 

King, Is execution done on Cawdor ? Are not 
Those in commission yet return'd ? • 

Mai, My liege. 
They are not yet come back. But I have spoke 269 
With one that saw him die : who did report, 
That very frankly he confes'd his treasons ^ 
Implor'd your highness* pardon ; and set forth 
A deep repentance ; nothing in his life 
Became him, like the leaving it ; he dy'd 
As one that had been studied in his death. 
To throw away the dearest thing he ow'd, 
As 'twere a careless trifle. 

King, 



To find the mind*s construftion in the face } 270 

He was a gentlflmsm on whom IbuHt 
An absolute trust.-^O worthiest oomstn I 

£«/«- Macbeth, Banquo, Rosse, ««</ Angus. 

The sin of mf ingratitude ^ven now 
Was heavy on me : thou art so fkr before^ 
That swiftest wing of rccompence is slow 
To ovfci*take thbd. 'W6tikl thou hadst lelss deservM } 
That the proportion both of thanks and payment 
Might have been mine I only I have left to say, 
« More is thy due than mora thaa all can pay. 

Mac, The service and the loyalty I owe, fi8» 

In doing it, pays itself. Your highness' part 
Is to re<ieive our duties : and our duties 
Are to your throne, and' state, chilrfrtrt, and servants; 
Which do but what they should, by doing every 

tWftg' 
Safe toward your love and honour. 

King. Welcome hither : 
I have* begun to plant thee, anfd will labour 
To make theC full of grdwing.— ^Noble Banquo, 
That hast no less de^rvM, noi* must be ktiowrf 
No less to have done so, let mc enfold thee, 2^ 

And hold thee to my heart. 

Ban. Thett if I grtn^ 
The harvest is yMfr oWh. 

King, My plenteous joys, 
Wanton in fulness, seek to hidt themselres* 

In 



In drops of sorrow.— Sons, kinsmen, thanes. 

And you whose places are the nearest, know. 

We will establish our estate upon 

Our eldtst'f NSdcolm | whom we tame hereaA«r, 

The prince of CUml^erland : which honour must 300 

♦lot, unaccoTApanfed, itit^est him ortly, 

Buf signs o^ nobleness, like stars, shdll ^mtf 

On all deserver d.-^FroiA hence to Irtvemess 

And bindns fufffiei* to yotu 

Mac, The rest is laboitr, wh?eh is n6t its'*a for you i' 
yU be myself flit? harbiftger, anrf niakc joyful 
iThe hearfrtg of rty wifb with yotir rfppfo^ch j 
So, humbly tsike tfty feave. 

King, My Worthy Cawdor ? 305^ 

Mac. Th* i^riAce of Cumberlimd!— 'f hat is a step, 
On which I must fall ^wn, or ehe o'ef-feap, [Aside. 
For in my wiy rt lies. Stars, hiide your fires ? 
Let not light see my black and deepdetsif'e^: 
The eye Wink at the hand ? yet let that be, 
Which the eye fear^, whcirit is done, to see. (Exif. 

King, True, worthy Banquo ; he is tiAt so taliartt i 
And in his commendations I am fed ; 
It is a banquet 16 me. Let uS afifei* him. 
Whose care is gotie before to bid us welcome : 
It is a peerless kinsman. [FlourisL Mxeiint, 3S0 
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SCENE F. 



£nUr Macbeth's Wife alone, toitk a Letter. ♦ 

Lady. They met me in the day of sticcess; and t 

have learned hy the perfeGtest report, they have more in 
thfm than mortal knowledge. When I burnt in desire t9 
qitestion them further, they made themselves — air, into 
which they (Vanished, Whiles I stood rapt in the zeonder 
cf it, came missives from the king, who all-haiVd me. 
Thane of Cawdor ; by which title, before, these weird 
sisters saluted me, and referr'*d me to the coming on of 
time, with, Hail, king that shalt be I This have I thought 
good to deliver thee, my dearest partner of greatness ; that 
thou might^st not lose the dues of rejoicing, by being igno^ 
rant of what greatness is promised thee. Lay it to thy 
heart, and.farewel, 333 

Glamis thou art, and Cawdor ; and shalt be 
What thou art promised : — Yet do I fear thy nature ; 
It is too full o* the milk of human kindness, 
To catch the nearest way : thou would'st be great ; 
Art not without ambition ; but without 
The illness should attend it. What thou wouk}*$t 

liighly, 339 

That would'st thou holily ; would'st not play false. 
And yet would*st wrongly win : thou'd*st have, great 

Gkimis, 
Tliat which cries, Thus thou must do, if thou have it ; 
And .that which rather thoi^ do*st fear to do. 

Than 
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Than wishcst should be undone. Hie thee hither. 

That I may pour my spirits in thine ear ; 

And chastise with the valour of my tongue 

All that impedes thee from the golden round, 

Which fate and metaphysical aid doth seem 

To have thee crown'd withal. — What is your tidings ? 

Enter a Messenger. 

Mes. The king comes here to-night. 350 

Lady, Thou'rt mad to say it : 
Is not thy master with him ? who, wer't so. 
Would have informed for preparation. 

Mes. So please you, it is true ; our thane is coming : 
One of my fellows had the speed of him ; 
Wlio, almost dead for breath, had scarcely more 
Than would make up his message. 

Lady, Give him tendings 
He brings great news. The raven himself is hoarse, 
« [Exit Mes, 

That croaks the fatal entrance of Duncan 360 

Under my battlements. Come, you spirits 
That tend on mortal thoughts, unsex me here ; 
And fill me, from the crown to the toe, top-full 
Of direst cruelty ! make thick my bloody 
Stop, up the access and passage to remorse ; 
That no compuA6lious visitings of nature 
Shake my fell purpose,* nor keep peace between 
The effeft, and it I Come to my woman's breasts, 
And take my milk for. gall, you murd'ring ministers. 
Wherever in your sightless substances 37® 

Cij You 
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You ivait an oatu^ie's ^awgcbief ^ Corae, tftick n^lU j 
And pall thee jo the duun^st siaoMe of iiell ! 
That my keen kfii/e see i?pt the wouivi it makes ; 
Nor heaven peep through the bUnk^t of the dark, 
To cry, Hoidf ifildl-^^-r-Gresit Gliunisi worthy Cawdor! 

£nier Macbeth. 

Greater than both, by the all-hail hereafter! 
Thy letters have farausported ifK beyond 
This ignorant present time, mhd I fp^l now 
The future in t^ip instgnt. 

Mac. My dearest Iqv^, ^)So 

puncaa cow^^ here to.night. 

Lady. And whcft goes hence > 

A^c. Xp-)P<>rrP}Vs as he purpo^qs. 

Lady. Oh, never 
Shall sun that morrow sec t 
y<H«r face, . my thgft?, i* as ^ bopk, where men 
M*y read strange matters : — To beguile the time^ 
jA)ok like th<e time 5 be4f welcome ui your eye, 
Your hand, ypur tongue s lopk like the im^ocent flower. 
But be the serpent under it. He tbnt's coming 390 
Must be provided for ; «nd you (haU put 
This night's great bu6ii)CS5 into my dispatch ; 
Which sh^il to all pur nights and day$ to come 
Give solely aoverejgn sway and m^sterdom* 

Mac, We will speak further. 

Lffify, Only look up clear ; 
To alter favour ever is to fear ; 
J^eave all the rest to me. [Exeunt* 
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SCENE VI. 



Hautboys and Torches, Enter Kingy Malcolm^ Do- 

MALBAINy BaNQUO, LeNOX, MaCDUFF, RoSSE, 

• Angus, and Attendants* 

King. This castle hath a pleasant seat 5 the air 
Nimbly and sweetly recommends itself 409 

Unto our gentle senses. 

Ban, This guest of summer. 
The tpmple-haunting martlet, does approve, 
By his lov'd mansionry, that, the heaven's breath 
Smells wooingly here : no jutty frieze, 
Buttress, nor coigne of vantage, but this bird 
Hath made his pendant bed, and procreant cradle : 
Where they most breed and haunt, I have observed. 
The air is delicate. 

Enter Lady Macbeth. 

King, See, see! our honoured hostess ! 410 

The love that follows us, sometime is our trouble, 
Which still we thank as love. Herein I teach you. 
How you shallbid God yield us for your pains. 
And thank us for your trouble. 

Lady, All our servi(;e . , , 

In every point twice done, and then done double. 
Were poor and single business, .ta contend 
Against those honours deep and broad, wherewith 
Your majesty loads our house ; fpr^ those. of old,. 

Ciij And 
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And the late dignities heaped up to them, 429 

"We rest your hermits. 

King, Where's the thane of Cawdor ? 
We CQurs'd him at the he^U, find had a purpose 
To be his purveyor : but he rides wtjlj ; 
And his great love, sharp as his spur, h^th hplp him 
To his home before us : fair and noble hostess. 
We arc your guest to-nig^t. 

lady. Your servants ever 
Have theirs, themselves, and what is theirs^ in 

compt. 
To mak^ their audit at your highness' pleasure, 430 
Still to return your own. 

King, Give me your hand : 
Conduct me to mine host j we love him highly, 
And shall continue our graces towards him. 
By your leave, hostess.. [£jr«««f. 



SCENE VIL 

Hautboys and Torches^ Enter <i Sewer ^ and divers Ser - 
vants with Dishes and Service oper the Stage. Then 
enter Macbeth. 

Mac. If it were done, when *ds done, then 'twere 
« well 
It were done quickly : if the assassination 
Couid trammel up the consequence, andcatch. 
With hie siu-cease, success i that but this blow 

Might 



Might be the be-all and the e^d-aii herSt ^^o 

But here^ Ujpon thit bank and ahoal of time,-— ■ 
We'd jump the Ifcfe to come.-^But, in these caset. 
We still hav« judgpient here ; that me biit teach 
Bloody i9Stni£^ionsy which, being taiight, return 
To plague the inventor : this even-handed Justice 
Commends the ingredients of our poison'd chalice 
To Qur own iips. He's here in double trust : 
First, as I am his kinsman and his subje£l, 
Strong both against the deed ; then, as his host. 
Who sliould against his murderer shut the door, 450 
Not bear the knife myself. Besides, this Duncan 
Hath borne his faculties so meek, hath been 
So clear ii\ his great office, that his virtues 
Will plead like angels, trumpet->tonguM, against 
The deep danyiation of his takings off : 
And pity, like a naked new-bom babe. 
Striding the blast, or heaven's cherubin, hors'd 
Upon the sightless couriers of the air. 
Shall blow the horrid deed in every eye, 
That tears shall drown the wind.— I have no spur 
To prick the sides of my intent, but only 461 

Vaulting ambition, which overleaps itself. 
And fidls on the other .*^How now ! what news } 

EiaUr Lady. 

Lady, He has almost supp'd ; why have you left 
the chamber ^ 

Mac Hath he ask*d for me ? ' 

tody* 
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•. Lady. Know you not/ he has ? 

Mac. We will proceed no further in this business : 
He hath honour*d me of late ; and I have bought 
Golden opinions from ail sorts of people, 
Which would be worn now in their newest gloss. 
Not cast aside so soon. 471 

Lady. Was the hope drunki 
Wherein you drest yourself? hath it slept since ? 
And wakes it now, to look so green and pale 
At what it did so freely ? from this time. 
Such I account thy love^ Art thou afraid 
To be the same in thine own a6l and valour, \ 
As thou art in desire } Wouldst thou have that 
Which thou esteem'st the ornament of life. 
And' live a coward in thine own esteem j 480 

Letting I dare not, wait upon I would^ 
Like the poor cat i* the adage ? ' 

Mae. Pr'ythee, peace : 
I dare do all that may become a man ; 
Who dares do more, is none. 

Lady. What beast was it then, 
That made you break this enterpnze to me ? 
When you durst do it, then you were a man ; 
And, to be more than what you were, you would 
Be so much more the man. Nor time, nor place, 499 
Did then adhere, and yet you would make both : 
They have made themselves, and that their fitness 

now 
Does unmake you. I have given suck ; and know 
How tender *tis, to loye-.tbe b»be that milks me : 

I would, 



I would J whik it wa^ m^w%v\ my fitfe, 
H^re pliKk'd ro^' al|}pk from hljs iroiseless gums, 
A»4 da^sh'd the brains out, — ^liad I but so sworn 
As you have done, to this. 

Afac, If we should fail, 

Lady, We fail f 500 

But screw your courage to the sticking-place. 
And w^il not fail. MThen Duncan is asleep, ' 
Whereto the rather shall hts day's hard journey 
Soundly invite him, his two cl»mberJah«i 
W«U { with wiile fiml v^^se) %^ conviiice. 
That memory, ihe iford^r o( the brain. 
Shall be a fume, and the repcipt of reason 
A limbeck only t ivhen in swiQish sleep 
Their drenched natures lie, as in a death, 
What cjtnnot yott iand I perform upon ^10 

The unguarded Dwxaa } what fiPt put upon 
His spoD^ n^oers ; i/rho shftll h^»x this g«ilt 
Of our ^ont q»cjl ? 

Mac, Bring Ibrth meO'^hiMren only ? 
For thy undaunted mettle should compose 
Nothing but males. Will it not be recelv'd, 
When we have mark'd with blood those sleepy twn 
Of his own chamber, and us*d their' very daggers, 
Th»t they have don't? 

Lady, Who d«re;3 receive It other, %fso 

As we shall mtke our griefs aad clamour roar 
Upon his death ? 

M^, I Mn aettW) and bend up 

Each corporal agent to this terrible feat« 

Away, 
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Away, and mock the time with fairest show : < 
False face must hide what the false heart doth know, 

\Extwiit. 

Aa li. SCENE /. 



_ « 

EnterBKHQ^vOt andFhEAHCEf witkaTorchUforthim. 

Banqtio, 
How goes the night, boy. 

FU. The moon is down ; I have not heard the clock. 

Ban, And she goes down at twelve. . 

Fie, I take't, 'tis later, sir. 

Banio\^o\dy take my sword ;— There's husbandry 
* in heaven, 

'Their candles are all out. — ^TJike thee that too. 
A heavy summons lies like lead upon me, 
And yet I would not sleep : Merciful powers ! 
Restrain in me the cursed thoughts, that nature ^ 
Gives way to in repose ! — Give me my sword j-^ 

Enter Macbeth, and a Servant mthaTorck. 

Who's there ? 

Mac, A friend. 

Ban, What, sir, not yet at rest ? the king's a-bed : 
He hath been in unusual pleasure, and 
Sent forth great largess to your officers : 
This diamond he greets your wife withal^ 
By the name of most kind hostess; smd shut up 
III measureless content. 

Macm 
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Mac, Being unprepar'd, 
Our will became the servant to defe£l I st 

Which else should free have wrought. 

Bam Airs well. 
I dreamt last night of the three wetrd sisters : 
To you they have shewed some truth. 

Mact I think not of them : . 
Yet, when we can intreat an hour to serve. 
We would spend it in some words upon that businessi 
If you would grant the time. 

Ban,, At your kindest leisure. 

Mac. If you shall cleave to my consent^ when 'tis^ . 
It shall make honour for you. 31 

Ban, So I lose none. 
In seeking to augment it, but still keep , 
My bosom franchis'd, and allegiance clear, 
I shall be counseled. 

Mac* Good repose, ,the while ! 

Ban . Thanks, sir ; the like to you ! [ Exit B a n q u o • 

Mac, Go, bid thy mistress, when my drink is ready, 
She strike upon the be]l. . Get thee to bed. {Exit Ser^ 
Is this a dagger, which I see before me, 
The handle toward my hand } Come, let me clutch 

thee : 

I have thee not ; and yet I see thee still. 

Art thou not, fatal vision, sensible 

To feeling, as to sight ? or art thou but 

A <i9gger 0/ the mind j. „a/;il.sg i^reation, . s . ^ 

Proceeding from the heat-oppressed brain ? 

I see thee yet, in form as palpable 

^ As 
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As this which now I draw. 
Thou marsharic tne tita v»ay tiMt I wm g^dflg ^ 
And such an insOnsfflciir I t^a« tO iise* jf« 

Mine eyes are made the fools o* the otl^ s^me^ 
Or else ivoftb all th& refC : I $tfe ttite sfMI f 
And on thy bladc^ and dMgcoliV goire» 6f hto^d. 
Which was not so beForo.*^Theft*ft tk> such thing » 
It is the bUfoAf buftintM, wliteiiififoTAts^ 
Itnts tonnirtt eyc9.-«liow tt^cr ttot on^ tunlf weftd 
Nature seems dead, and i^tdced di«aaiS4 aiyciee > 
Tlie curtainM sleep ; mm mtdinnA Mktrsite^ 
PaTe Hecate's isikf^gi i tksd wlth«r*d inurder, 
Alarum*d by his sentineli the Wdll^ Bd 

Whose howl's his watch, thus wi^ hi»9tealf(hy pace, 
With Tarquin(*s nvislailg stridtffiy e^^waird^ Us design 
Moves likei af gboei».^^Th6u 8tfr« and firm>set earthy 
Hear not my steps, which way they wa>l3k, for fe^ 
Thy very stones prate of my wh^e-Abouf, 
And take tkor jpi^e^enr hdrror from the tmve, 
WhMnow sttin wichic-^Whik I threat^ he Hve». 
W6rds to tlie heac cd detfd& to» c^^ httsii^ gives* 

[A BeU rings. 
t ffoty atiditis dotw f the MI iMtites me. 
Hear it not, Duncan ; for it is a knell 70 

That summons the* C»- h«aveA) or fp litH, [Exit. 
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Bnter Lady> Mage&th. 

Lad^, Thsrr which hath made thcifr drank, lia^ 
iK9i% md Irald ^ 
What hath quenched them, kathr gvrejt nte lire :— • 

It was the owl that shrick*d, the fatal brfKutan, 
Which g»iRS& the sterol st ^oodknight. lie is afaotil ie i 
The doors are open ; and the surfeited .grooms 
Do mock their ehatr^ Mfk sii«oe» : i haK^ di^j'd 

tiieiit poss^&». 
That death and nature do contend about tslmni 
Whinheit tlVsy tive^ of die; 
Mac. [Wiif^'^y Who'S'ttore!?—nw]ittty hd^ 8a 

/oz/k* Alack ! I am< aintid they haise afwak'd, 
And 'tis not done :>rMihB stttesiyb^ and not the deedV 
Coa6)ands u»::^-4f ark&^l hnd thtfir daggers ready. 
He could not mass tliBiis.-T-Ht3td he not resei&Uttd 
My father as he slept, I had don't.-^My* husband ^ 

Enter MACBBTHr 

Plae. I tow^idoiietlBS'dettdff'^Diidbt tinofi' not faea^r 

a note?. 
Lady, I heanf throng sCMam, Aftd tk» artiltotS'Or^. 
Did not yQtt'»peak.ft 
Mac. Whwwr 

Mac. As I descended ?' 
i«^. Ay.- 
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Mac, Hark ! — ^Who lies i' the second chamber ? 

Lady, Donalbain. 

Mac, This is a sorry sight. [Looking on his hands. 

Lady, A foolish thought, to say a sorry sight. 

Mac, There's one did laugh in his sleepi and one 
cry'd, murierl 
That they did wake each other ; I stood and heard 

them : 
But they did say their prayersi and addres8*d them 
Again to sleep. too 

Lady, There are two lodg'd together. ' 

Mac, One cryM, God bless us I and^ Amaif the 
other ; 
As they had seen me, with these hangman's hands. 
Listening their fear. I could not say^ amen, . 
When they did say, God bless us. 

Lady, Consider it not so deeply. 

Ma£, But wherefore could not I pronouncci amen i 
I had most need of blessings and amen 
Stuck in my throat. 

Lady, These deeds must not be thought i lo 

After these ways ; 'so, it will make us mad. 

Mac, Methbught, I heard a voice cry, SUep no more I 
Macbeth does murder sleeps the innocent sleep ; 
Sleep, that knits up the raxfcWd sUave of carCf 
The death of each day's li/cy sore labour'' s bathp 
Balm of hurt mindsy great nature's second. course^ 
Chief nourisher in life's feast ; 

Lady, What do you mean f 

Mac, Still it cryM, SUep no more! to all the house: 
\ Clamis 
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Glamis kidh 7nurder*d sleep ; and tkerefore Cawdor !&• 
Shall sleep no more^ Macbeth shall sUep no more! 

Lady. Who was it, that thus cry'd ? Why, worthy 
thane, 
You do unbend your noble strength, to think 
So brain-sickly of things : — Go, get some water. 
And wash this filthy witness from your hand.— 
Why did you bring these daggers from the place ? 
They mtist lie there: Go, carry them, and smear 
The sleepy grooms with blood. 

Mac. 1*11 go rio more : 
I am afraid to think what I have d6ne ; 130 

Look on't again, I dare not. 

Lady* Infirm of purpose ! 
Give me the daggers : the sleeping, and the dead. 
Are but as pictures : 'tis the eye of childhood. 
That fears a painted devil. If he do bleed, 
1*11 gild the faces of the grooms withal. 
For it must scem-their guilt. [Exit, Knocking within, 

Mac. whence is that knocking ! 
How is't with me, when every noise appals me ? 
What hands are here? Ha! they pluck out mine eyes! 
Will all great Neptune's ocean wash this blood 141 
Clean from my hand ? No ; this my hand will rather 
The multitudinous seas incamardine. 
Making the green — one red. 

Re-enter Lady Macbeth. 

Lady. My hands are of your colour; but I shame 
To wear a heart so white. I hear a knocking [Knocks 

Pij At 



At the^<»]i^ ieci<3Yi^*ire^e we to <>ifr cteiaJaef 2 

A little ^»|ii3f cknivs.us of tjhknieedt 

|i9W «asy is it iilim ? Yotv teoBsUncf 

Hath left you unattended. — Hark I mgrc juiocking: 

Get p0 7.ottf nig)h^*go.wf^ lest tNScasioa call itsi 15a 
And stor uts t^ fee vattcfirrs ^^^-^^ oot kst 
So poojiy in 3r9M«' «l]}ipfa$ht$/ 
M§u Td kiv»w^ ffiy deedy'^'t^^^'^efte best imt iutoi^ 

myself. (^9Ac|. 

Wake Duncan with thy kvookingJ i would, Ifcou 

coul4'$H [Exemt. 



SCENE III. 

£nkr a Pfirier, 

[Knocking toiiJ^u*] Psrt, JEieiie*6aiGiiackiiigiiuleed! 
If A man wene porter of helL-gate, he should have old 
turning the key. [KmmJu] Knocky knock, knock : 
Who*s diere^ i' the name of Bdaebui) ? H«re*8 a far- 
3ner« tliat hang'd himself on the ex^dtftion of pSenty : 
fXMne iu time 4 hvre napkins enough about yoa ; here 
ymi'li sivfiat for*t. [Knock.] Knock, knock: Who*s 
there, i' the other devil's name? 'Faith, here's an 
equi vocatnr, that could swear sn both the scales against 
cither scale ; who committed treason enough for God*» 
sake, yet could not equivocate to heaven ; oh, come 
in, equivocator. [Kjn9ck.l Knock, knock, knock: 
Who's there ? 'Faith, liere's an English tayior coine 

hither, 
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hither, for stealing oiit of a French Kose : come in, 
taylor; here you may roast your goose. [Knock,'\ 
Knock, knock: Never at quiet ! What are you? But 
this place is too cold for hell. I'll devil-porter it 
no further : I had thought to have let in some of all 
professions, that ga the primrose-way to the ever- 
lasting bonfire. [Knoch'i Anon, anon^ I pray you, 
remember the porter, 176 

Enter Macduff, and Lenox. 

Macd. Was it so late, friend^ ere you went to-bed, 
That you do lie so late ? . 

Port, 'Faith, sir, we were carousing 'till the second 
cock : : and drink, sir, is a great provoker of three 
things. 

Macd. What three things doth drink especially 
provoke ? 

Port. Marry, sir, nose-painting, sleep, and urine. 
Lechery^ sir, it provokes, and unprovokes ; it pro* 
vokes the desire', - but it ts^es away the perform- 
ance : therefore, much drink may be said to be an 
equivpcator with - lechery : it makes him, and it 
ni^rs him; it sets him on, and it takes him off 1 
it persuades him> fmd disHaartenB him; makes him 
stand to, and. not stand to : in conclusion, equivo- 
cates him Iq a sleep*, and, giving him the lie, leaves 
him. 

Maed, I believe drii^t gave thee the lie last night. 

Port. That it did, sir, i*the very throat o'mej 
but I requited him for. his lie^ and I think, being 
. . ' P i i j too 
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too strong for him^ though iie took up niy 1^ 
sometime, yet I made a shift to cast him. 

Macd, Is thy master stirring f^-^^ 
Our knocking has awak*d him ; here he comjes> ftoo 

len. Goodvtnorrovry noble sir! 

Enter Macbbth* 

Mac, Good-morrow, both! 

Macd. Is the king stirring, worthy thane ? 

Mac, Not yet, 

Macd. He did command me to cull timely on him ; 
I have almost slipt the hour. 

Mac. rU bring you to him, 

Macd, I know this is a joyfuj -trouble to you ; 
But yet, 'tis one. 

Mac, The labour w^ delight in, phyticks pain, sio 
This is the door, 

Macd, 1*11 make so bold to call. 
For 'tis my limited service, [Exit Macduff* 

Len, Qoes the king hence to-day f 

Mac. He does : he did appoint so, 

Len, The night has been unruly : where we lay. 
Our chimneys were blown down : and, as they say. 
JLamentings heard i* th^ sdr; strange 9cmams of death | 
And prophesying, with accents terrible. 
Of dire combustion^, iind confus'd events, aao 

New hatch'd to the woeful time : the obscure bird 
Clamour*d the live-long night t some say, the earth 
Was feverous and did shake. 

Mac^ 'Twai a rough night. 
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A fellow to it. 

Re-enter Macdvff. 

Macd. O horror! horrorl horrof I tongue, nor hearty 
Cannot conceive, nor name thee i 

Mac, and Len, What's the matter f 

Macd. Confusion now hath made bh tn^ter-piece 1 
Most sacrilegious mur4ier hath broke ope ^31 

The Lord's anointed tempie, and stole thence 
The life o' the building. 

Mac. What is't you say ? the life i 

Len, Mean you his majesty? 

Macd. Approach die chamber, and destroy your Bight 
With a new Gorgon :-<-Do not bid me speak ; 
Set, and then speak yourselves. — Awake I awake I 

iExeunt Macbbth and Lbkox. 
Ring the alarum beU {-^Murder I and treason ! 
Banquo, and Donalbain ! Malcolm { atwake! 246 
Shake off this downy sleepy death's counterfeit. 
And look on death itself! — up, up, and see 
The great doom's image I Malcolm ! Banquo ! 
As from your graves rise up, and walk like sprights. 
To eeuntenme this horror l--^-Ring the bell* 

Bell rings • Znter Lady Ma c b e th • 

hady. What's the business. 
That such a. hideous trumpet calls to parley 
The sleepers of the house \ speak, speak*--^ 

Matd. 0, gentle Iady» 

4 'TIS 
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*Tis not for you to hear what I can speak : 850 

The repetition in a woman's ear, 

Would murder as it fell. — :0 Banquo 1 Banquo | 

EnXtT Banquo, 

Our royal master's murder' d I 

Lady. Woe, alas! 
What, in our house ? 

Ban. Tpo cruel, any where.- 
Dear DufF, I pr'ythee, contradid thyself. 
And say, it is not §0. 

jRtf-«z/«' Macbeth, anrf Lenox. 

Mac, Had I but dy*d an hour before this chance, 
I had liv'd a blessed time ; for, .from this instant. 
There's nothing serious in mortality : ft6l 

All is but toys : renown, and grace, is dead : 
The wine of life is drawn, and the mere lees 
Is left this vault to brag of. 

£n^rr Malcolm, and Donalbain. 

J^on.' What is amiss \ 

Mac* You are, and do not know it : 
The spnng, the head, the fountain of your blood 
Is stopt J the very source of it is stopt. 

Majcd. Your royal father's murder'd. 

MaL Oh, by whom ? ft/o 

Ltn, Thpse of his chamber, as it seem'd, had donU : 
Their hands and^fa^es were all b^dg'd with blopd. 
So were their d9g|;erS| which, unwip'd, we found . 

Upon 



Upon their pillaws \ tbey stai'd, usd, max 6istaiAe4>$ 
No fiia&'s life wfts <o be trusted w^ them. 

Ma(* CXy yet i ^da i*q)6iit i&e ^f my fury^ 
That I did kiU them. 

Macd, Wherefore did you so ^ 

Mac, Wlio can be wise, ainan^ temperate, and 
furious, 
Lo^al and «ett)br«t ia a taoantnC} Kb man : «8o 

The expedition of my vJolenct'^Uve 
Otft-ran the pauscr reason. — Here lay Duncasy 
Usis s9<^er-sikin 4ac*d with Jiis ^Iden blood $ 
And his gash*d sitarbfi iook'd like a breadu mi nsture. 
For ruin^fi wastcffal entrAitce : t^iere, the tnu^tderers, 
Steep'd %n tJic cekmrs of their rrade, their daggert 
Unmannedy breecVd -with 'gore : -who cettkj refrain, 
Tiiat had a heart ^ !eye, and m that heart 
Courage, to make his love known^ 

lady, Helpmehenee, Iw! «90 

Macd. Look to the lady. 

Mai, Why -do we hold our tongiie*, 
That most may dfthn this argtiment lor ours ? 

Don. What flhe^uld "be fipoken here. 
Where our fate, hid within an augre-hole, 
May rush, and seize us ? Let's away, our tears 
Are ntyt yet brcw'd. 

MaL Nor our strong sorrow 
Upon the foot of motion. 

Ban, Look to the lady ; — goo 

And vhen w^ have oau* naked f adidet hid, 
That wo^Scr in exposure^ let ui zoeet. 

And 
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And question this most bloody piece of work, 
To know it further. Fears and scruples shake us : 
In the great hand of God I stand ; and> thence. 
Against the undivulg'd pretence! 6ght 
Of treasonous malice. 

Mac. And so do I. 

All. So all. 

Mac. Let's briefly put on manly readiness^ 310 
And meet i' the hall together. 

All. Well contented. [Exeunt, 

Mai. What will you do? Let's not consort with them: 
To shew an unfelt sorrow is an office 
Which the false man does easy : I'll to England* 

Don. To Ireland, I ; our separated fortune 
Shall keep us both the safer : where we are. 
There's daggers in men's smiles : the near in blood. 
The nearer bloody, 

Mai. This murderous ^ft that's shot, ^^9 

Hath not yet lighted ; and our safest way 
Is, to avoid the aim. Therefore, to horse j 
And let us not be dainty of leave-taking. 
But shift away : there's warrant in that theft 
Which steals itself, when there's no mercy left. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE IV. 

Enter R o s s E , zoitk an old Man, 

Old M. Threescore and ten I can remember well : 
Within the volume of which time, I have seen 

Hours 
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Hours dreadful, and things strange; but this sore night 
Hath trifled former knowings. 

Rosse. Ah, good father, 330 

Thou seest, the heavens, as troubled with man's aft. 
Threaten his bloody stage : by the clock, 'tis day. 
And yet dark night strangles the travelling lamp :• 
Is it night's predominance, or the day's shame. 
That darkness does the face of earth intomb. 
When living light should kiss it ? 

Old M. 'Tis unnatural. 
Even like the deed that's done. On Tuesday last, 
A faulcon, tow'ring in her pride of place. 
Was by a mousing owl hawk'd at, and kill'd.. 340 

Rosse. And Duncan's horses (a thing most strange, 
and certain), 
Beauteous and swift, the minions of their race, 
Tum'd wild in nature, broke their stalls, flung out. 
Contending 'gainst obedience, as they would 
Make war with mankind. 

Old Af. 'Tis said, they eat each other. 

Rosse. They did so ; to the amazemenjt of mine 
eyes, - - • 

That look'd upoo^'t. Here com^s the good Mac* 
duff: 

• f » * . 

• • • X 
£«;<fr Macduff. 

How goes the worid, sir, now ? 

Macd, Why, see you not ? 35O 

Rosse, Is't known, who did this more than bloody 

deed ? 

Macd. 
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iltud. Thostt diat Macbeth hath sfcuh* 

Rosse. Alas, the day I 
What good could they pret^iwiii 

Maid, Th«y were sutoom'd.: 
MalcirfHi ahd DonaHsain, the kiig's two sor^ 
Are ^Wk'n away an* Aed t trlnch puts upon, them 

Suspiciow o^ tl« <*«^- 

Rosse. 'G«Mtnatiwe:staH ' 
Thriftless ambition, tl»a4ta41t'tf«r»fl up 
Thine own life's means ! — Thm *tis; iw©sf Kk©r 
The mrtvtvgatf wiD fait wpjMi Mwrttedf* 

Macd. He issikeady riamt'd; and.go!«*to»Sire«e, 

Toibe invested^ 
il»«« Wfcer« w l^inrfcan'^ body? 

Afofrf. Carried to Colmes-kia; 
The saered ^t&vt^hovse ©f his predectesom, 
/^nd^ gpardiitn' o# thew bone» 
R^se. '♦Vi» JM 10 Storw? 

Ato^. No, cousin, Til to fife. "37^ 

Rosse. Well, lwill«hi«»ft-. 
Macd. Wen, «!af yew? «te tWfigs wctJ?d#ne«*wci 
--^dieul— — 
" Lest our old foftes i^ easfer tSanoi^ «w'! 
J?tf«<f. Farewel, father. 

Old M. God's benison go with you ; and wifh those 
That would make good ofbad, and friends of foes ! 
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Enter Banquo. 

J^H o u hast it now \ King) Cawdor, Glamis, all, ' 

As the weird v^omen pn>mis*d ; and, I fear, 

f hou playd'st most foully for't : yet it was said« . i 

It should not stand in thy posterity; 

But that myself should be the root, and father . . ^ 

Of m^ny kings : if there come truth from them, 

(As upon thee, Macbeth, their speeches shine) 

Why, by the verities on thee made good. 

May they^not be my oracles as well. 

And, set me up in hope f but« hush ; no more. . lo 

Senet sounded. Enter Ma CBtTH as King ; Lady M A c -. 
SETH, Lenox, Ross£, Lords^ and Attendants. 

. Mac./ Here's our chief guest. 

Lady. If he had been forgotten, 
Jji had been as a, gap in our great feast| 
And all things unbecoming. 

Mac. To-night we hold a solemn supper^ sir, 
And VlX request your presence. 
. Ban. Lay your highness* . 
Command upon me.; to the which, my duties 
Are with a uipst . indissoluble tye 
For ever knit, 80 

Mac. Ride you this afternoon f 

Ban^ Ay, my good lord. 
' Af<2c. We should have else desir*d yo^ir good advite 

5 ^ (Which 

d 
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(Which still haih been both grave and prosperous) 
In this day's council ^ but we'll take. to-morrow. 
I**t far you ride ? 

Ban. As far, my lord,- as will fill up the time 
Twixt this and siappcr : go not my horse the better, 
I must become a borrower of the nighty 
For a dark howr or twain.- 30 

Mac, Fail not oiur feast. 

Ban. My ford, I will not. 

Mac» We hear our bloody cousins are bfstow'd 
In England, and in Ireland^ not confessing ' 
Their cruel parricide, ^Hng their hearers • 
With strange inventiofi j but of that>to-'morrow>* 
When, therewithal, -we shall have<ca%se of state,- 
Craving us jointly. Hie you to horse ; Adieu, 
Till you return at night. Goes Fleance with you .* 

Ban, Ay, my good lord : our time does call upon us., 

Mac. I wish your hors^ swift and sure of foot j 4 1 
And so I do commead you to their btdcs« 
Farewei.— [£*i^*BAkQwo»* 

Let every man be master of hi» thne 
*Till seven fit night ; to make society 
The sweeter welcome, we will keep oursetf -'• 
*Till supper-time alone : wHt4cthen> God be with you. 

[ EiXatnt Lady Macbeth, and Lords,' 
Sirrah, a word with yogi:: attend those men our plea*^^ 
».2 sure? 

Ser, They are, my KorAf' vrtflioiit thcTpaihce-gate. 

Mac.^ Bring them before us*,— To be tbi» is no- 
•thi^g-j;.. > [Emt'Sm/ant. 50 
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But to be safely thus. — Our fear4 ia Banquo . 

Stick deep $ 9nd in his royalty of rnuure 

Reigns that, which would be fear'd : ' cis mucb he idaj^s^ 

And) to tliat dauntless temper of. his miiad. 

He hath a wisdom that doth £^uide jus valour 

To a^ in safety. Tliere is nojie^ but lie> * 

.Whose beii^ I do fes^r \ ^nd^ under himi 

My genius is rebuk'd ; as, it is said, . 

Mark Antonyms was l^y Caesar. He chid thcjsisters^ 

When first they put the name of king. upon me, 6a 

And bade them spe^ to him » tlien^ prophet-like, 

1 hey haiPd him father to a line of kings : 

Upon my head they plac'da fruitless crown,. 

And put a barren «;€ptre in my-gripe. 

Thence to^be wren^h'd with an.unlineal hand. 

No son pf .mine succeeding. If it, be «o, . 

For B^quo's issue have \ fiVd my mind \ 

For them tlie gcacious Duncan have L.murder'd ; 

Put rancours in the vessel .of my peace 

Only for them j and mine eternal jewel.. ■■ fm 

Given to the commpn enemy of man. 

To make them kings, tlie seed.^f Banqup kings I 

leather than so, come, fate, into the list. 

And champion me to the utterance ! — Who's there ?— - 

Re-enter Servant, with two Murderers, 

Now go to the door, and stay there till we calU 

[Exit Sfrtum^ 
Was it not yesterday we spoke together } 
Mur* It was, so please your higluiess. 

Eij Mdc. 
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Mac. Wtli then, now 
Have you considered of my speeches? Know, 
That it was he, in the times past, which held you 80 
$0 under fortune i which, you thought had been 
Our innocent self : this I made good to you 
In our last conference, past in probation with you ; 
How you V9trt homt in hand ; how crost $ the instru- 
ments; 
Whb wrought with them j and all things else, tJiat 

i lAigbt, 
To half a soul, and to a notion craz'd 
Say, Thus did Banquo. 

] Mur,. You made it known to us. 

Mac, I did so ; and went further, which is now 
Our point of second meeting. Do you find 90 

Your patience so predominant in your nature. 
That you can let this go ? Are you so gospel'd. 
To pray for this good man, and for his issue. 
Whose heavy hand hath bow*d you to the grave, 
uSnd beggar'd yours for ever ? 

1 Mur, We are men, my liege* 

Mac^ Ay, in the catalogue you go for men j 
As hounds, and greyhounds, mungrels, spaniels, curs, 
Shoughs, water-rugs, and demi-wolves, are cleped 
All by the name of dogs ; the valued file 100 

Distinguishes the swift, the slow, the subtle. 
The house^keeper, the hunter, every one 
According to the gift which bounteous nature 
Hath in him clos'd ; whereby he does receive 

Particular addition, from tlie biU 

That 
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That writes them all alik^; and so of men.'. 
Now, if you have a $lati6n in the>file. 
Not in the worst rank ofLmafihood, say it ; . 
And I ynl\ put that business in your bosoms, .- 
Whose execution takes your enemy off; 1 lo 

Grapples you to the heart and love of us, ' T 

Who Wjear our health but sickly in his life, 
Which in his death- were per&6l. 

2 Mur.l am one, my liege, 
Whom the vile blows and; buffets of the world 
Have s0 incens'd, .th^t liam reckless what " 
I do, to spi^c the world, • ; . 

1 Mur. And.I'Xnother, 
So weary with disasters, . tuggM wtlb fortune, 
That I >vaald set my life on any chance, . isd 

To mend it, or be rid on't. 

Mac, Both of you 
Know, Banquo^was your enemy. 

Mur. True, my lord. 
' Mac. So is he-nxine : andinsudh bloody xlbtance,^ 
That every minute of his being thrusts 
Against my near'st of life : an<J though I could 
With bare-fac'd power sweep him from my sight. 
And bid my will j^vouch it 5 yet ,1 must not,. 
For certain friends that are both his and mine, 1.30 
Whose loves I itiay not drop, butwail his fall, *» 
Whoni I mysdf struck down il and thence it is, ' 
That I. to yonr asai^ance do make love ; • 
Masking the business from the common eye. 
For sundry weighty reasons, . 

E i i j Mur. 
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Mur, Wc shall, my lord| 
Perform what you command us. 

t Mur, Though our lives——— 

Mac, Your spirits shine through you. Within this 
hour, at most, 
I will advise you where to plant yourselves ; ^441 

Acquaint you with the perfe^ spy o* the time. 
The moment on*t; for*t must be done to-night, 
And something from the palace ; always thought. 
That Trequire a clearness : and with him, 
(To leave no rubs, nor botches, in the work) 
Fleance his son, that keeps him company. 
Whose absence is no less material to me 
Than is his father*s, must embrace the fate 
Of that dark hour : resolve yourselves apart; 
I'll come to you anon. tjo 

Mur, We are resolv'd, my lord. 

Mae. ril call upon you straight ; abide within. 
It is concluded :-^Banquo, thy soul's flight. 
If; it find heaveni must find it oiit to-night. [Ex€uni. 



SCENE If. 

Enter lady Macbeth, and a Servant. 

Lady, Is Banquo gone from court ? 

Serv. Ay» madam ; but returns again to«night. 

lady. Say to the king, I would attend his leistu^ 
F#r a few words. 

Sirv. Madam, I will. [Exit. 

''" .4 Lady. 
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Lady. Nought's had, all's spent, - i6q 

Where our desire is gpt without content : 
'Tis safer to l>e that which we destroy. 
Than, by destruction, dwell in doubtful joy. 

Enter Macbeth* 

How now, my lord ? why do you keep alone, 
Of sorriest ^mcies your companions making } 
Using those thoughts, which should indeed have dy'dv 
With them they think on ? Things without all remedy 
Should be without regard : what's done, is done. 
Mac. We ^ave scotchM the snake, not kill'd it^ 
She'll close, and be herself; whilst our poor malice 
Remains in danger of her former tooth. 171 

Bullet the. frame of things disjoint, both the worlds 

suffer. 
Ere we will eat our meal in fear, and sleep 
|h the affltdidn of these terrible dreams, * * 

That shake us nightly ; better be with the dead. 

Whom we, to gain our place, have sent to peace, . 

Than on the torture of the mind to lie 

In restless etstacy.— Duncan is in his grave ; 

After life's fitful fever, he sleeps well 5 

Treason has done his worst : nor steel, nor poison. 

Malice domestic, foreign levy, hotliing, 

Can touch him further ! 
Lady. Come- on; gentle my lord. 

Sleek o'er your rugged looks j be bright and jovial 

Among your guests to-night. 
Alac, So shall I, Idve ^ 

And 
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And so, I pray, be you : let your remembrance 
Apply to Banquo ; present him eminence, both 
With eye and tongue : unsafe the while, that we 
Must lave our honours in these flattering streams ; 
And make our faces vizards to our hearts, 191 

Disguising what they are. 

Lady. You must leave this. 

Mac, O, full of scorpions is my mind, dear. wife ! 
Thou know* St that Banquo, and his Fleance, lives. 

Lady. But in them nature's copy's not eterne. 

ALic. There's comfort yet, they are assailable ; 
Then be thou jocund : ere the bat hath flown 
His cloister'd flight; ere, to black Hecate's summons. 
The shard-borne beetle, with his drowsy hum s, 200 
Hath rung night's yawning peal, there shall be done 
A deed of dreadful note. 

Lady, What's to be done ? 

Mac, Be innocent of the- knowledge, dearest chuck, 
'Till thou applaud the deed. Come, seeling night, 
Skarf up the tender eye of pitiful day ; 
And, with thy bloody and invisible hand. 
Cancel, and tear to pieces, that great bond 
Which keeps me pale! — Light thickens, and the crow 
Makes wing to the rooky Wood : 210 

Good things of day begin to droop and drowze ; 
While night's black agents to their preys do rouze. 
Thou marvell'st at my words : but hold thee srll ; 
1 Jiings, bad begun, make strong themselves by ill : 
i>o, pr'ythec, go with me. [Exeunt, 

5C£AX 
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SCENE nu 

Enter thrtt Murderers.' 

1 Mur. But who did bid thee join with us ? 

3 Mur, Macbeth. 

£ Mur, He needs not our mistrust ; since he delivers 
Our offices, and what we have to do. 
To the direction just. 220 

1 Mur. Then stand with us. 

The west yet glimmers with some streaks of day : 
Now spurs the latcd traveller apace, 
To gain the timely inn ; and near approaches 
The subjed^ of our watch. 

3 Mur. Hark ! I hear horses. 

[Banquo mthin.'\ Give us a light there, ho ! 

2 Mur. Then it is he ; the rest 
That are within the note of expedlatioh. 

Already are i' the court, 230 

1 Mur. His horses go about. 

3 Mur. Almost a mile ;. but he does usually. 
So all men do, from hence to the palace gate 
Make it their walk. 

Enter Banquo, and Fleance, with a Torch. 

fi Mur. A light, a light ! 

3 Mur. 'Tis he. 

t Mur. Stand tD*t, 

San. It will be rain to-night, 

1 Mar* 
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1 Mur, Let it come down. [ They assatdt B a n q u o . 

Ban, Oh, treachery! Fly, good Fleance, fly, fly, fly ; 

Thou may'st revenge.. Oh slave ! 241 

[Dies. Fleavce escapa^ 
3 Mur, Who did strike out the light ? 

1 Mur, Was' t' not the way ? 

3 Mur, There's but one down ;. the.son is.fled. 

2 Mur, We hs^ve lost best half of our affair. 

1 Mur, Well,,kt's away, and say how much is 
done. [Exeunt, 

SCENE IK 

A Banquet prepared. Enter Ma c b eth, Lad^^ R s s B, 
Lenox, Lords^ and Attendants, 

Mac, You know your own degrees, sit down:, at 
first. 
And last, the. hearty wdcome. 

Lords, Thanks to your majesty.. 

Mac, Ourself will mingle "with society, fijo 

And play the humble host. 
Our hostess keeps her state ; but, in best time. 
We will require her welcome. 

Lady, Pronounce it for me, sir, to all oiu: friends ; 
For my heart speaks, they are welcome. 

* 

Enter first Murderer^ to the Door, 

Mac, See, they encoimtcr thee with their hearts' 
hanks :— 

Both 
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B^h sides are own :' here V\\ sit II the midst : 
Be large ht miixh | anon, we*ll drink a measure 
The table round. -^There's, blood upon thy face* 

Mur. 'Tis Banquo's then. gfo 

Mac, 'Tis better thee without, than he within. 
Is he dispatched ? 

Mur. My lord, his throat is cut ; tfaat Tdid for him : 

Mac, Thou art the best o' the cut-throats : yet he*6 
good. 
That did the like lor Fleance t if thou didst it^ 
Thou avt' the- ikon- paretL 

Jlfttf.. Most royal sir^ 
Fleance is.*scaped. 

Mac, Then comes my £t again.: I had else been per« 
feft; 
Whole- as the marble, founded as the rock $ 270 

As broad, and gen^fiili as |jie casing air : 
But now, I am cabinM, cribb'd, confinM, bound in 
To saucy doubts and fears. But Banquo^s safe ? 

Mur, Ay, my good lord : safe in a ditch he bfde«, 
With:.tw«iity«tren6iiedf ga^es on hss head $ 
TJie least a death to nature. 

Mac, Thanks £00 that': *.- 

There the grown serpent lie&; Uie worrn^ that's* fled, 

Hath' nature that Jn time will Yenom breed. 

No teeth for the present. — Get thee gone 5 to-morrow 

W^'li hear, oursekes again. [Exit Mwrdtrtr* &Si 

• Ladj^, My royal lonib, 

YWcdft not. give the<cheer : the feast is sold. 

That is not often .vovieh'd while '(is-»making> 

'Tis 
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'Tis givfn with welcome t . to feed* were best at home } 
From •thence, the sauce to n^eat is ceremony : 
Meeting were bare without it. 

*Entcr the Ghost of Ban QUO, and sits in Macb£th*s 

Place. * 

. Mac. Sweet renie^nbraiicer I'- 
Now, good digestion waiton appetite^ 
And health on both I S90 

Len, ^y it please your highness sit. 

Mac, Here had we now our i:ouiitry 's honour roofd^ 
Were the gracM person of oui; Banquo present f 
Who may 1 rather challenge for unkindness, 
Than pity for mischance i 

Rosse, His absence, sir. 
Lays blan^e upon his promise. Please it your highness 
To grace us with your royal company \ - , 

Mac. The table's full. 

Len. Here is a place reservM| sir* 300' 

, Mac. Where ? . 

Len. Here, my goodllord. Whi^ is*t that moves 
your highness? .- 

Mac. Which of you have done* this i 
. Lards. What, my. good lord ? 

Mac. Thou can*st not say, I did it ; never shake ' 
Thy goary locks at me. . 

Mosse^ Gentlemen, rise ; his highness is not welK 

Lady. Sit, worthy friends i-r^my lord is often thus. 
And hath been from his^ yQ^h : pray you, keep seat ; 
The fit js mpmen^ary $ upon si thought . .^%g 

J ■ ' He 



1 
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He will4igaiA be well i if much you note hira« 
You shall ofi«nd hitii) and extend his passion ; 
Feedy and regard him not. — Are you a man f 

Mac. Ay, and a bold one^ that dare look on tiiat 
Which might appa] the devil. 

Lady, O proper stuff! 
This is the very painting of your fear t 
This is the air^draovn-dagger, which, you said, 
^ed you to Duncan. Oh, these flaws, and starts, 
(Impostors to true fear) would well become 3.S0 
A woman's story, at a winter*s fire. 
Authorized by her grandam. Shame itself! 
Why do you make such faces ? When all*s done, 
You look but on a stool. 
' Mac* Pr/ythee, see there I behold 1 look! lol hpw 

say you ? 

Why, what care 1.1 If thou can*st nod» speak too.; — 
If chamel-hoUseSy . and our graves, must send . 
Those that we bury, back ; our monuments 
Shall be the maws of kites. 

Lady. What L ^uite unmanned in folly } 330 

Mac. If I stand here» I saw him. 

Lady. Fie, for shame! 

Aloe. Blood'^hath been shed ere now» i* the olden 
time, 
Ere human statute purgM the gentle weal ; 
Ay, an4 since t6o> murders have been performed 
Too terriHe for the ear : the times have been, 
Thatt yifhtn the- brains were out, the man would die. 
And there rt\ en^ : but noW| they rise again, 

F With 



With twenty mortal mordcrs.on tiiimr crowns. 
And push us from our stools : this iis moi» strange 
Than such a murder is. g^t . 

Ladym Myvworthy lord. 
Your noble friends do laclcyiou* . ' 

Mac, I do forget : — 
Do not muse at rmt^ my mo6t worthy fsiends ; 
I hare a strange infirmity, which is nothing^ 
To those that kpow me. Come^ love and health to all ;. 
Then 1*11 sit down : — X^ive me some wine^riyi full :-«-) 
I drink to the genjeral joy of the whde«tBUe» 

Re-enter Ghost. 

And to our dear friend Banquo, wbontwie miss ; 
Would he. were here ! to all, and him,'WiQ thirsty^^i 
And all to all. 

Lords* Our duties and the pledge. 

Mac. Avant I ai)d quit my sight 1 Let the ear 
hide thee \ 
Thy bones are marrowless, thy blood is .cold ; 
Thou hast no^ speculation .initbos6 eyes 
Which thou dost glare withi 

Lady, Think of this, good peers» 
But as a thing of custom- 1 'tis no otheri$ 
Only it spoils the pleasure of the time. gficy 

Mac. What man dare, I dare : 
Approach thou like the rugged Russian bear. 
The arm'd t4iinoceras, or the Uyrcan tygev, 
Take any shape but that, and my firm nerves 
Shall never (fiemble.,:. Or, 1^. alive again. 

And 
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And dare me to Che desert with thy eword % 
If trembling I inhabit, then protest me 
The baby of a girl. Hence, horrible shadow! 
Unreal mockery, hence I — Why, so ;— *being gone, 
I am a man again. — ^Pray you, 'sit still.- 370 

Ztfi/y* You have di^plac'd the mirth, broke tlic 
good meeting, 
With mo9t ad9nir;d disorder. 
Mac. C%9 sueh-lhings be, 
Ai^d overcome us like a summer's cloud. 
Without xMU< special wonder } You make me strange 
Even to the disposition tliat I owe» 
When now I think you can behold such sights, 
And keep the nataraU ruby of your' cheek. 
When mine is blanched with fear* 
Rossf.. What sights, my lord i 380 

Lady. I pray youy ^ak not ; he grows worse and 
worse; .• 
Question enragjes him : at once, good n'^ht : — 
Stand not upon the order of your going, 
3ut go at once. .- 

. Len. Good night, and better healtli 
Attend his majesty ! 
Lady. A kind good night to all ! [Exeunt Lords, 
Mac. It will have blood, they say ; blood will have 
blood ; 
Stones have been known to move, and trees to speak; 
Augurs, and understood relations, have 390 

By magot-pies,aad cbkighs, and rooks, brought forth 
The secret -st man of blood. — ^What is the night ? 

F ij Lady, 
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Lady, Almost at odds with mdrning, which is 
which. 

Mac, How say*st thou, that Macduff denies hSs 
person, 
At our great bidding ? ' 

Lady. Did you send to him, sir ? 

Mac, I hear it by the way ; but I will send : 
There's not a one of them, but in hi»liouse ^ 

I keep a servant fee*d. I will to-morrow, 
(And betimes I wiU) unto the weiird sisters : 400 
More shall they speak ; for now I am bent to know. 
By the worst means, the worst : for mine own good. 
All causes shall give way ; I am in blood 
8tept in so far, that, should I wade no more. 
Returning were as tedious as go o*er : 
Strange things I have in head, -that will to hand ; 
Which must be a6ted, ere they- may be scann*d. 

Lady, You lack the season of all natores, sleep. 

Mo/c, Cooie, we*U to sleep : my strange and sdfl 
abuse 

Is the initiate fear, that wants hard use : 410 

We are yet but young in deed. \ExeunU 

SCINI V. 



Thunder, Enter tht thru Witches^ meeting UlC ATE, 

1 H^itch, Why, hownow, Hecat^? you look angerly. 
H^c, Have I not reason, beldams, as you are. 
Saucy, and overbold f How did you darp 

To 
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To trade andmtfficiMdrh Macbeth, 
In riddles, and affairs of death ; 
And I, the mistress of your charms. 
The close contriver of all hanns. 
Was never call'd to bear my part, 
Or shew the glory of our art ? 420 

And, which is worse, all you have done, 
Hath been but for a wayward son, 
Spightful, and wrathful ; who, as others do, 
Loves for his own ends, not for you. 
But mJJce attMfnds now : get you gone, 
And at the pit of Acheron 
Meet me i' the morning ; thither he 
Will come to know his destiny. 
Your vessels, ■ and your spells, provide^ 
Your charms, and ^very thing beside : 43^ 

I am for the^air ; this night 1*11 spend 
Unto a dismal and a fktal end. 
Great business must be wrought ere noon : 
ypon the comer of the moon 
There hangs a t«porous drop profound ; 
ril catch it ere it come to' ground s 
And that, distitl'd by nuigic slights. 
Shall raise such artificial sprights, 
As, by the strength of their iliti^ion. 
Shall draw him on to hisr tonfusion : ' 446 

He shall spurn fktC) sco)7<>death, and bear 
His hopes 'bove <wisdoYn, grace, ' andifear : 
And you all know, security 

Is mortals* dilefesf enemy. l-Musickand a-.Sen^. 

Fiij Hark, 
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Hark, I am calrd ; my little spirit,, see, 

Sits in a foggy cloud, and stays for me. 

[Sing^ within, Cotntawayf come away y &c, 
1 Witch, Come, let's make haste, she*ll soon bt 
, back again. [Extuni. 

I'l " ' « » ■■ ■ II I II ■ I I.I ■ ..I* II ■ I I . ■ ,1 I m 

SCENE VL 



Enter Lenox, and another Lord, 

Len, My former speeches have but hit your 
thoughts. 
Which can interpret further : only, I say. 
Things have been strangely borne : the gracious 
Duncan 456 

Was pitied of Macbeth : — marry, he was dead : — 
And the right-valiant Banquo walked too late j 
Whom, you may say, if it please you, Fleance kiUM, 
For Fleaiiie fted. Men must not walk too late. 
Who cannot want the thought, bow monsterous 
It was for Mflcolm^ and for Donalbain, 
To kill their gracious father ? damned fa^ ! 
How it did grieve Macbeth 1 did he not straight^ 
In pious rage, the tiyo delinquents tear, 
That were the slaves of drink, and thralls- of sleep > 
Wjis not that nobly done } ay, and wisely toof 46} 
For 'twould have anger*d any heart aliye. 
To hear the men deny it. • So that, I say. 
He has borne all things well : and I do think, 
That| had he Duncan's sons under his key 

(As, 
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(Asy sm^tpkatt heaven, he shall not), they should find 
What *twere to kill a father; so should Fleance. 
But, peace I — for from broad words, and 'cause he 

faU'd 
'Hi3 presence at the- tyrant's feast, I hear, 
Macduff lives in disgrace: sir, can you tell 470 

Where he bestows himself ? 

Lord, The son of Duncan, 
From whom this tyrant holds the due of birth, 
Lives in the English court ; and is received 
Of the most pious Edward with such grace. 
That the malevolei^ce of fortune nothing 
Takes from his high respe^ ; thither Macduff is gone 
To pray the holy king, upon his aid 
To wake Northumberland, and warlike Siward : 
That, by the help of these (with Him aboY<p 481^, 

To ratify the work) we may again 
Give to our tables meat, sleep to our nights ; 
Free from our feasts and' banquets bloody knives ; 
Do faithful homage,* and receive free honours, 
^11 which we. pine fpr now : and this rqiort 
Hath so exasperate the kingt that he ^ 
Prepares for some attempt pf war, 

len. Sent he to Macduff? 

L^d, He did : and wjth an absolute, &>, net A 
The cloudy messenger turns me his back, 4911 

And hums ; as^wbo should say^ Tou*U nte the ttmti 
That clogs me tintk this.anstoer* 

Len, And that well might 

Advise him to a ca^UokV ^^ hold wb&t.distance 

Hi$ 
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His wisdom can protride. S6me hxAy angel 
Fly to the court of England, said i^nfbM - 
His message ere he come ; that a swift ^Ic^i^g 
May soon return to this our suffering country. 
Under a hand accursM 1 * 499 

Lord, I'll send my prayers with him. [Exeuia. 

■ I ■ ..I .111 I I I I II II T I <M»— M^il<Mll»##»M<^^iah»»««»»*— -P^ 
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ACT IV. SCENE L 



thunder. Enter the three JVitc&es, 
t Witch. 

Thrice the brinded cat hath mew'd. 

2 Witch, Thrice; and once the hedge-pig wbm'd, 

3 Witch, Harper cries: — ^"tis time, 'tis time, 
1 Witch, Round about the cauldron go j 

In the poison'd entrails throw. 

Toad, that under the cold stone, 
Pays and nights hast thirty-one, 
Sweltcr'd venom sleeping got, 
Boil thou first i* ifie charmed pot ! 

All, Double, double toil and trouble ; 10 

Fire, bum ; and^^ cauldron, bubble. 

1 Witch, Fillet of a fenny snake, 
In the cauldron boil and bake : 
Eye of newt,, and t6eof frog, 
Wool of bati and tongue of dcJg, 
Adder's fork, and 'bliftd«>wY>rm's sting, 
Lizard^s leg, and howlet'S Wihg, 
For a charm of powerful troulrie, 
{.ikip a^elUbroth boil 'iM^ buM>lc« 

AU. 



All. Doi4>le,. double toil and trouble ; S20 

Fire, burn; and, cauldron, bubble. 
♦ . 3 fVitcA. Scale of dragon, looth of wolf ; > 

Witches* mummy : maw, and gulf, 
Of the ravin'd sali-sea shark j 
Jtpot of ^hemlock, digged i' the 4ark ; 
Liver of blaspheming Jew : 
Gall of goat, and slips of yew, 
Slivcr'd in the moon's.eclipse ; 
Nose of Turk, and Tartar's lips ; 
Finger of birth-strangled babe, 3^ 

Ditch-de]iver*d by a drab. 
Make the gruel thick and slab : 
Add thereto a tyger!s chaudron^ 
i^or the ingredients of our cauldron. 

ML Double, double toil and trouble | 
Fire, bum; and, cauldron, bubble. 

s H^itcA. Cool it with a baboon^s blood, 
iThcn the charm is firm and good. 

Inter Hecate, and oUur tAree Witches, 

Hec, Oh, well done 1 I commend your pains ; 
And every one shall share i'the gains. 40 

And now about the cauldron sing. 
Like elves and fairies in a ring, 
Inchanting all that you put in. 

MUSICK and a SONG. 
Black spirits and whitfy 

Blue spirits and grey ; ;• 

Mingle^ mingle^ ming^t. 
Xou tiat mingle may, 
y. *i Witch, 
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2 IVitcA. By the pricking of my<thuj|;iib$» 
Something wicked this way comes s 
Open, locks, whoever knocks. ' . ^,^^0 

Enttr Macbeth. 

Mac. How now, you secret, black> and midaight 
hags ? 
What is't you do ? 

jili, A deed without a name. 

Mac. I conjure you by that which you prnfess,. 
(However you come to know it) answer me : 
Though you untie the wind^y and let them fight 
Against the churches ; though the ycsty wavci 
Confound and swallow navigatkm up ; 
Though bladed -com be lodg*d, and trees biown 

down; 
Though castles topple on their warder's heads ; 66 
Though palaces, and pyramids, do slope 
Their heads to their foundations ; though the traDurc 
Of nature's geitnins tumble all together, 
Even'^till destru^on sicken, answer me 1 

To what I ask you. 

1 IVitck. Speak. 

2 fVitcA. Demand. 

3 IVitcA. We'll answer. 

1 fVttcA. Say, if thoud*st rather hear it from our 
mouths. 
Or from our masters* ? 70 

Mac. Call them, let me see them. > 
1 IVitcA. Pour in sow^s blood, that hath eaten 

• Her 
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Her nine farrow; grease, that's sweaten 
From the murderer>,gibbety throw 
Into the flain^e.. 

AI/, Come, high, or low 5 
Thyself, and office, deftly show. iTkunder. 

1st Apparition, an armed Head. 

Mac. Tell me, thou unknown pow'r,— ~- 
1 Witch. He knows thy thought j 
Hear his speech, but say thou nought. 80 

App. Macbeth I Macbeth I Macbeth 1 beware 
Mftcdu^$ 
Beware the thane of Fife« — Dismiss me : — Enough. 

{^Descends* 
Mac. What-e'er thou art, for thy good caution^ 
thanks ; 
Thou hast harpM my fpar aright : — ^B^it one word 
more— 
1 Witch. He will not be commanded : here's ano- 
ther, 
More potent than the first* [ Thundeu, 

2d Apparition^ a bloody Child. 

App. Macbeth! Macbeth! Macbetiil— 

Mac. Had I three ears, I'd hear thee. 

App. Be bloody, bold, and resolute : laugh to scorn 
The power of man ; for none of woman biorn 90 
Shali hann Macbeth. [Dtsccnds* 

Mac. Then live, Macduff, what ncftfi I fear of thee J 
But yet ril make assurance double sure« 

« And 
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And take a boftd of fate : thou shalt dot live ; 
That I may tell pak-hearted fear^ it lies, 
And sleep in spight of tlmnder. — What is this, 

[TAumhr, 

^ Apparition^ a Child crowned^ with a Tree in his Hand. 

That rises like the issue of a king 5 v 

And wears upon his baby brow the round 'v' 

And top of sovereignty \ 

All, Listen, but speak not to*t. to» 

App, Be lion-niettled, proud ; and take no care 
Who chafes, who frets, or where conspirers are : 
Macbeth shall never vanquisird be, until 
Great Birnam wood to high Dunsinane hill 
Shall come against him. [DescemU, 

Mac, That will never be ; 
Who can impress the forest ; bid the tree 
Unfix his earth-bound root } sweet bodements t good t 
Rebellious head^ rise never, till the wood 
Of Birnam rise, and our high-plac'd Macbeth no 
Shall live the lease of nature, pay his breath 
To time, and mortal custom. — Yet my heart 
Throbs to know one thing ; tell me (if your art 
Can tell so much), shall Banquo's issue ever '^ 

Keign in this kingdom i 
' All. Seek to know no more* 

Mac. 1 will be «atisfy*d : deny me this, 
And an eternal curse fall on you I let me know !— 
Why sinks that cauldron } and what noiM is this } 

[HaMthys» 
• 1 fVi'tcA, 
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1 Witck: Skew! ijjQ 

2 Witch. Shew ! 

3 Witch. ShevF! ' ' 

All. Shew his eyes, and grieve his heart j 
Come like shadows, so depart. 

[A shew of eight Kings^ and Banquo ; the last 
with a Glass' in his Hand, • • * • 

Mac. Thou art tod like the spirit of Banqno ; down ! 
Thy crown does sear mine eye>balls : — And thy air. 
Thou other gold-bound brow, is like the first ;-^ 
A third is like the former .-—Filthy hags : 
Why do you shew me this ? —A fourth ?— Start, eyes ! 
What! will the lin^ stretch out to the crack of 
' doom ?— ' 1 fi© 

Another yet f — A seventh ?— I'll see no more :— * 
And yet the eighth appears, who bears a glass. 
Which shews me many moi'c : and some J see. 
That twofold balls and treble sceptres carry ; 
Horrible sight 1 — ^Now, I see, 'tis true; 
For the bldod-bolter*d Banquo smiles upon rae. 
And points at them for his. — ^What ? is this so ? 

1 Width. Ay, fir) all this is so: — But why 
Stands Macbeth thus amazedly } — 
Come, sisters, cheer wt up his sprights, t/^m 

And shew the best of our delights ; 
1*11 charm the air to give a sound. 
While you perform your antique round i 
That tM5s great king may kindly say. 
Our duties did his welcome pay. f Mustek . 

[ Thi Witchts danct and vanish. 
Q Mac. 
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Mac. Where arc they ? Gone ? — Let this pernicious 
hour 
Stand aye accursed in the calendar ! -' . 
Com£in> without there 1 

Enter Lek ox. 

Lett, What's your grace's will ? 

Mac, Saw you the weird sisters ? 1,50 

Lot. No, my lord. 

Mae, Came they not by yjou ?. 

Len, No, indeed, my lord. 

Mac, Infcfted be the air whereon they ride ; 
And damn'd all those that trust them ! — I did hear 
The galloping of horse : who was't came by ? 

Len, 'Tis two or three, ray lord, that bring yoii 
word, 
MacduiF is fled to England* 

Mac, Fled to England ? 

Lcn, Ay, my good lord. 160^ 

Mac, Time, thou anticipat'st my dread exploits ; 
The flighty puipose never is o'cr-took. 
Unless the deed go with it : from this moment. 
The very firstlings of my heart shall be 
The firstlings pf my hand. And even now 
To crown my thoughts with. a6ts, be it thought and^ 

done : 
The castle of Macduff I will surprise ; 
Seize upon Fife j give to the edge o' the sword 
His wife, his babes, and all unfortunate souls 
That trace hiiain his line. No boasting like a fool ; 

This 
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This deed Til do, belar&this pnrpose'eool :' 171 
But no more sights ! — Where are these gentlemen } 
Come, bring me where they are. [Exeunt, 



SCENE II. 

Enter Macdvvf^s fVife, her Son^ and Kossz^ 

L. Macd, What had he done, to make him fly the 
landf 

Jtossf, You must have patience, madam. 

L, Macdi He had none : 
His flight was madness : when our a£Hons do not. 
Our fears do make us' trakors. 

Roise. You know not, 
Whether it was his wisdom, or his fear. 18b 

. L. Macd, Wf&doml to leave his Wife, to leave liis 

babes. 
His mansion, and his tides, in a place 
From whence himself does fly ? He loves us not ; 
He wants the natural touch : for the poor'wreit, 
The most dimimitive of birds, will fight. 
Her young ones in her nest, against the owl. 
All is the fear, and nothing is the love $ 
As little is the wisdom, where the flight 
So runs against all reason. 

Rosse. My dearest coz', 190 

I pray you, school yourself : but, for your husband 
He is noble, wise, judicious, and best know 
The fits o* tlie season. I dare pot speak much further : 

Gij But 
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But cruel are the times, when we are traitors, 

And do not know ourselves ; when we hold rumour 

From what we fear, yet know not .what we fear ; 

6ut float upon a wild and violent sea, 

Bach way, and move. — I take my leave of you : 

Shall not be long but 1*11 be here again : 

Things at the worst will cease, or else climb upward 

To what they were before.— My pretty cousin, £0i 

Blessing upon you !- 

L, Macd. Fathered he is, and yet he*s fatherless. 

Rosse, Lam so much a fboly should I stay longer^ 
It would be my disgrace, and your discomfort : 
I tatce my leave at once. [£x</RoitB. 

L, Macd, Sirrah, your fatfaer*s dead $ 
And what will you do now } How will you live } 

Son, As birds do, mother, 

L, Macd* What, with worms and ilhes? ftia 

Son, With what I get I -mean; and so do they. 

I, Macd* Poor bird 1 thou*dst never fear the net nor 
lime. 
The pit -fall, nor the gin. 

Son, Why should I, mother ^ Poor birds they are 
not set for. 

« 

My father is not dead« for all your saying. 

X. Macd, Yes, he is dead ; how wilt thou do for a 

father ? 
Son: Nay, how will you do for a husband ? 
I, Macd, Why, I can buy me twenty at any 

market. 
Son. Then you'll buy *em to sell again, 
. tt L^ Macd* 
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L. Macd, Thou speak'st with all thy wit j and yet 

With wit enough for thee. 

Son. Was my fathor a traitor, mother ? 

L. Macd, Ay, tliat he was. 

Son, What is a traitor ? 

L% Macd, Why, one that' swears and lies. 

Son, And be all traitors,* tfiat do so ? 

L, Macd. Every one that does' so,' is a traitor, and 
must behang*d* 

Son, And must they all be hangM, that swear and 
lie ? • 230' 

£. Mood, Everyone. 

Son, Who must hang them ? 

L, Macd, Why the honest men. 

Son, Then the liars and swearers are fools.* for 
there are liars and swearers enoogh to beat the honest 
men, and hang up them. 

L, Macd, Now God help thee, poor monkey! but 
how wilt thou do for a father ? 

Son, If he were dead, -you'd weep for him : if you 
would not, it were a good sljgn that I should quickly 
have a new father, 

I. Macd. Poor praitier 1 how tboit ta&'st I > 

Enttr a Messenger. 

Mess, Bless you, fair dame ! I am not to you known. 
Though in your state of honour I am perfeft. 
I doubt, some danger does approach you nearly : 
If ypu.will take a homely man's advice, 

Giij •« 
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Be not found here; hence, with your little ones. 
To fright you thus, methinks, I am too savage ; 
To do worse to you, were fell cruelty, 
Which is too nigh your person. Heaven preserve 

you 1 25Q 

I dare abide no longer. \_ExU Messenger^ 

L. Macd. Whither should I fly } 
I have done no harm. But I remember now 
I am in this earthly world : where, to do liarm. 
Is often laudable ; to do good, . sometime. 
Accounted dangerqus folly : why then, alas ! 
Do I put up that womanly defence. 
To say, I have done no harm ?— .-What are these 

faces ? 

r 

Enter Murderers* 

Mur, Where is your husband ? 

L, Macd. I hope, in no place so unss^n^ified, 26d 
Where such as thou may*st find him. 

Mur, He*s a traitor. 
: Son. Thou ly'stj, thou sbagrea|:M vUlaio. 

Mur. What, you egg I 
Young fry of treachery } 

Son. He has |ciU*d me, mothev : 
Run away, I pray you. 

[ Exit Z.Macduff, crying Murder^ 
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SCENE III. 

T.ngUnd. Enter Malcolm, and Maci>vtf» 

Mat, Let us seek out some desolate shade, an4 
there 
Weep our sad bosoms empty. 

Macd, Let us rather 170 

Hold fast the mortal sword; and* like good men» 
Qestride our down -fain birthdom : Each new morn, 
New widows howl; new orphans cry ; new sorrows 
Strike heaven on the face, that it resounds 
^s if it felt with Scotland, and yeird out 
Likcr syllable of dolour. 

Mai. What I believe, I'll wail ; 
What know, believe ; and, what \ can redress, . 
As I shall find the time to friend, I will. 
Wh§it you have spoke, it may be so, perchance. 
This tyrant, whose sole name blisters our tongues, 
Was once thought honest : you have lov'd him well ; 
He hath not touc^^'d ypi^ y^t. \ am young; but 
spipetjiijig 283 

You may deserve of him through me : and wisdon^ 
T'i) offer up a weak, poor, innocent lamh^ 
To appease an angry god* 

Macd, I am n^t treacherous, 

MaL But IVJacbeth is. 
A good and virtupus nature may recoil^i^ 

^ ' iii 
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In an imperial charge, but I shall crave your 

pardon ; 290 

That which you are, my thoughts cannot transpose : 
Angels are bright still, though the brightest ^ell : 
Though all things foul would wear the brows of 

grace. 
Yet grace must still look so. 
Macd. I have lost my hopes. 
Mai. Perchance, even- there, where I did find my 

doubts. 
Why in that rawness left you wife, and child, 
(Those precious motives, those strong knots of. 

love) : 

Without leave-taking ? — I pray you, 
J.et not my jealousies be your dishonours, 300 

But mine own safeties : — You may be rightly just>. 
Whatever I shall think. 

Macd, Bleed, bleed, poor country! 
Great tyranny, lay thou thy basis siure, 
For goodness dares not check thee ! — Wear thcwthy 

wrongs. 
His title is afFear'd ! — Fare thee well, lord \ 
I would not be the villain that thou think'st. 
For the whole space that's in the tyrant*s grasp. 
And the rich East to boot. 

MaL Be not offended : Sid. 

I speak not as in absolute fear of you. 
J think, our country sinks beneath the. yoke ; 
It weeps, it bleeds ; and each new day a gash 
}s added to her wounds ; I think, withal. 

There 
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There would be hands uplifbsd in my right ; 
And here, from gracions England, have I offer 
Of goodly thousands : but, for all thi3, 
'When I shall tread upon the tyrant's head. 
Or wear it on my sword, yet my poor country 
Shall have more vices than it had before ; jso 

^^re suffer, and more iundry ways than ever. 
By him that ^hall succeed. 

Macd. What should he be ? 

Mai, It is myself I mean : in whom I know 
AH the particulars of vice so grafted. 
That when they shall be op^n*d, black Macbeth 
Will seem as pure as snow ; and the poor state 
Esteem hkn as a lamb, being compared 
With my confineless harms. 

Macdrf Not in the legion^ 33a 

Of horrid hell, can come a devil moredamnM, 
In evils, to top Macbeth. 

Mai. I grant him bloody. 
Luxurious, avaricious, false, deceitful. 
Sudden, malicious, smacking of every sin 
That has a jiame -. But there's no bottom, none, 
In my voluptuousness ; your wives, your daughters^ 
Your matrpns, and your maids, could not fill up 
The cistern of my lust \ and my desire , 

^U continent impediments would o'er-bear, . 349 
That did oppose my will :- better Macbeth^ 
Than such a one to reign. 

Macd. Boundless intemperance ^ 

\n nature is a tyranny : it hath t^ei^ 

The 
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The untimely emptying of the happy throne. 
And fall of many kings. But fear not yet 
To take upon, you what is yours : you tnay 
Convey your pleasures in a spacious plenty, 
And yet, seem cold, the time you may so hoodwink. 
We have willing. dame& enough ;/ there cannot be 
That vulture in you, to. devour so many . 351 

As will to greatness dedicate themselves. 
Finding it so inclined. 

Ma/. With this there grows, 
In my most ill-compos'd affeftion, such 
A stanchless avarice, that, were I king, 
I should cut off the nobles for thei!: lands ; 
Pesire his jewels, and tins other's house .* 
And my more-having would be as. a sauce 
To make me hunger more 5 that I. should forge - 360 
Quarrels unjust against the good, and loyal, 
Destroying them for wealth. 

Macd, This avarice 
Sticks deeper ;• grows with more pernicious root 
Than summer-seeming Itist: and it hath been 
The sword of our slain kings: yet do not fear; 
Scotland hath foysons to fill up your will. 
Of ypur mere own : all these are portable, 
With other graces weighed, 

Mai. But I have none: The king-becoming 
graces, nyo 

A? justice, verity, temperance, stablcness. 
Bounty, perseverance, mercy, lowliness, 

Pevodon, 
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Devotion, patience, courage^ fortitude^, 

I have no relish of them; but abound 

In the division of each several critne. 

Acting it iTiany ways. Nay, had I power, I should ' * 

Pour the sweet milk of concord into hell. 

Uproar the universal peace, confound 

All unity ou earth. 

Macd» Oh Scotland I Scotland! 

Mai, If such a one be fit to govern, ^peak : 
I am as- 1 have spoken. 

Macd, Fit to govern ! 
No, not to live.— O nation miserable, 
With an untitled tyrant bloody-scepter'd, 
When shalt thou see thy wholsome days again ? 
Since that the truest issue of thy throne 
By his own interdi£t;ion stands accurs'd, 
And does blaspheme his breed ? — Thy royal father 
Was a most sainted king ; the queen, ^hat bore tfiee, 
Oftner upon her knees than on her feet, 39 f 

Dy'd every day she liv'd. Fare thee well I 
These evils, thou repeat'st upon thyself, 
Have banish'd me from Scotland. — O, my breast, 
Thy hope ends here ! 

A/^/. Macduff, this noble passion, 
Child of integi-ity, hath from my soul , 
Wip'd the black scruples, recbncii -d my thoughts 
To th^ good trutli and honour. Devilish Macbeth * 
By many of these trains, hath sought to win me 400 
Into his power ; and modest wisdom plucks me 
From over-credulous haste : but God above 

Deal 
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Deal beween tliec and me ! for eveit now 

I put myself to thy dire6tion, and 

Unspeak mine own detrad^ion ; here abjure 

The taints and blames I laid upon myself. 

For strangers to my nature. I am yet 

Unknown to woman ; never was forsworn ; 

Scarcely have coveted what was mine own ; 

At no time broke mjr faith *, would not betray 410 

The deril to his fellow ; and delight 

No less in truth, than life : my first false speaking 

Was this upon myself: What'I am truly. 

Is thine, and my poor country^s^ to command i 

Whither, indeed, before thy here->approach. 

Old Siward^ with ten thousand warlike men, 

All ready at a point, was setting forth : 

Now weUl together ; and the chance, of goodness, 

Be Hkc our warranted quarrel ! Why are you silent ? 

. Maid. Such welcome and unwelcome things at once, 

*Tis hard to reconcile. 4c i 

Enter a Do^or, 

Afi^, Well ; more anon« — Comes the king forth, I 

pray you ? 
DoSi. Ay, sir i there arc a crew of wretclied 
souls, ' 
That stay his cure i their malady convinces 
The great assay of art ; but, at his touch, 
Such san^ity hath heaven given bis hand, 
They presently amend. 
Mai. I thank yWf filo6kor« [ixit. 

Matd, 



Macd^ What7s the- disease he nibifist 

Mai. 'Tis cair<i the evil : 43^ 

A' mofititnracoliiiiis work ift thisf good king ; 
Which often, since^ny here-^rcfihain in Efiglatid, 
I have seen him do. How he solicits heaven^ 
Himself best knows : but strangely^vi^ted pec^e^ 
All swoln and ulcerous, pitiful to the eye. 
The mere despair of surgery, he cures-; ' 
Hanging, a golden stamp about their necks^ 
Put on with h<^y prayers : and *tis spoken^ 
To the succeeding royaify he Icskves 
The healing benedi^Uon. With this strange vietue. 
He hath a heavenly gift of prophecy $ 441 

And sundry blessings hang about his^thronc^ 
That speak'hisi iuU of grace* 

Enkr RossEa 

iiaat* Sei, 'wfaD>co»«s here? 
. Mai. My countryman ; but yetl know him noti 
Macd^ .My evar-gentle. cousin, welcome hither. 
Mai. I know him now i good God, betimes removd 
The me^ns that make us .strangers 1 
Rosse, Sir, Amen. 

Macd. Standa; Scotland :whe;re it did f 4^a 

Rosse. Alas» poor country ; 
Almost afraid to know itself t It cannot ^ . 
Be caird our mother, but our gra^e : where -nothihg. 
But who kiiows nothing, is onceseen to smile; 
Where sighs^ and groans^ and shrieks that rent the. 
air, 

H Are 



Are made, no^Hf1a^k'1d j where violeitt sorrow se'cms 

A modern ecstacy : the de^ man's knell 

Is there scarce* ask'd, for whom ; and good men's lives 

Expire before the flowers in their caps^ . 

Dying, 9r ere they sicken. 4601 

Macd. Oh, relation. 
Too nice, and yet too true ! 

MaL What is the. newest grief? 

Rosse. TJiat oC an hour's age doth hiss the speaker j 
Each minute teems a new^one. 

Macd, How does my wife ? 

Rosse, Why, well. 
' *Macd. And all my children ? 

Rosse. Well- too. 

Macd. The tyrant has not batter'd at their peace ? 

Rosse, No J they were all at peace, when I did leave 
them.' 47 1 

Macd, Be not a niggard of your speech ; .how gocsit ? 

RefKi Wl>en I came hither to transport the tidiiigs. 
Which I have lieavily borne, there ran a rumour 
Of many worthy fellows that were out ; 
Which was to my belief wltness'd the rather. 
For that I saw the tyrant's power, a- foot : 
How is the time of help ; your eye in Scotland 
Would create soldiers, make our women fight. 
To doff thiir dire distresses. 480 

."'Mai. Be it tlieir comfort. 
We are coming thither : gracious England hath 
I.ent us good Siward, and ten thousand men f 
An older, and a better soldier, none 

4 > - That 
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That Christendom gives out. . , 

Rosse. 'Would I could answer 
This comfort with the like ! But I have words. 
That would ba hbwrd out in the desert air. 
Where hearing should not catch. them, 

Wflci/i What concern they ? 490 

tThe general cause } or is it a fee-grief, - - 

Due tQ'some single breast ? . 

Rosse, No mind, that's honest, ' • - 

But in it shares some woe 5 though the main part 
Pertains to you alone. • ' 

Macd, If it be mine, ' 
Keep it not from me, quickly let me have it. 
»: Rosse. Let not your ears despise my tongue forever. 
Which shall possess them with the heaviest sound," 
That ever yet they heard. ' ^oo 

r Macd. Hum! I guess at it. . • - . 

Rcsse, Your castle is surprizM 5 your wifej and 
babes, ,- . • 

Savagely slaughtered : to relate the manner, *' 
(Were, on the quairy of these murdered deer ' 
*To add the death of you. . -*. 

Ma/. Merciful heaven !—i * 
What, man ! ne'er pull your hat upon your brows j ' 
Give sorrow words : the grief, that does not speak. 
Whispers the o'er-fraught heart, and bids it break. * 
♦'. Macd, My children too ? '510 

Rosse, Wife, children, servants, all 
That could be found. 

filacd. And I must be from' thence r - • * ' • 

Hi; My 
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My wife kiird too ? , 

Rosse. I have said. 

Mai. Be comforted : 
Let'3 make us medicines of our gseat revenge. 
To cure fhis deadly grief. 

Ma(Cfl' He has no children .-i- All. Qiy pretty ones? 
Did you say, all ? — Oh, hell-kite I— All ? ^26 

What, all my pretty chickens* and their dam. 
At one fell swoop i 

Ma£^ Dispute it like a man* 

Mcucd* I shall do so $ 
But I must also feel it as a mant 
I cannot but remember such thii^ w<i:e» 
^'hat were most precious tome.—- Did heaven look on, 
And would not take theu' ,part ? Sinful MacddiF, 
They were all struck for thee 1 nai^ght that I ^m. 
Not for their own demerijtSy hut for mine, 530 

Fell slaughter on their souls ; Heaven rest them now 1 

Mdl. Be this the whetstone of your ^word ; let grief 
Convert to anger ; blunt not the heart, enrage it. 

Mc^cd*. Oh, I cpuld play the. woman with m>ne eye^ 
And braggart with my tongue !-<r-But, gentle heaven. 
Cut short all intermission ; front to front, 
Bring thou this fiend of Scotland, and myself; 

1 

Within my sword'$ length set him | if he *scape, 
rteavefi, forgive him too I 

Mai, This tune goes manly* 54^ 

Come, go we to the king ; our power is ready ; 
Our lack is nothing but our leave : Macbeth 
1^ ripe for shaking, and the powers above 

Put 
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Put on their instmments. Receive what cheer you 
may ; 

T!ie night is long, that never finds the day, [Extunt; 

:..... ... ; . ^ 

* - ' ' ' ' ■ » 

y^Crr. SCENE/. 



£ntcr a DoSor of.Pkysick^ arid a taaiting GentUxifoman* 

» 
IJoclor^ 

1 HAVE two nights watch'd with you, but can per-* 
ceive no truth in your report: When was it she last 
walk'd? 

Geni. Since his majesty went into the field, I have- 
seen her rise from her bed, throw her night-gown 
upon her, unlock her closet, take forth paper, fold 
it, write upon it, read it, afterwards seal it, and 
again return to bed j yet all this while in a most fast' 
sleep. 9 

, DoB. A great perturbation in nature ! to receive at 
Once the benefit of sleep,' and do the etfefts of watch- 
ing.— rln this slumbiy agitation, besides her walking, 
and other a6tual performances, what, at any time,' 
iiave you heard her say ? 

Gfiit. That, sir, which I will not report after her, 

' Do6i, You may, to me j and 'tis most meet you 
should. 

'. Gent. Neither tQ you» nor any one; having no 

witness to confirm my speech. 19 

H i i j £ni§r 
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Enter Lady Macbeth, tpiik if Taper ^ 

1,0 you, here she comets I This is her very guise j 
and upon my life, fast asleep. Olsserve her| star)4 
flose. 

DqB, How cam? shp by that light ? 

Gent. Why, it stood by h^r : she has light by hcf 
continually ; 'tis her command. 

Do&, You see, hereyes. we open. 

Centn Ay, but their sense is shut. 

DoB. What is it she doe? now? Lool;, how she 
rubs her hands. 29 

Cent, It is^n acci^stom'd a^iop with her, to seem 
thus washing her hands ; I have known h^r contiiui<» 
i^ this a quartpf* of an hour* 

Lady, Yet here -s a spot. 

DoB. Hark, she speaks : I will set down what 
comes from her, to satisfy my remembrance the Qiore 
strongly. 

Lady. Out, damned spot ! out I say ! — One 5 Two \ 
Why, tjien 'tis time to do't *.-r-Hell i^. murky 1 — 
Fie, my lord, fie I a soldier, and afraid ? what need 
%ve fear wlu> knows it, when none can call ouf power 
to account ?-^Yet vho wpuld have thought the old 
man to have had so muc)) blofid ii^ him ? 4a 

po£l. Do you mark that ? 

lady. T|ie thane of Fife h^d a wife ; i^fiere is sh^ 
^pw ? — ^What, will these hands ne'er be clean ?■ ■ ■■ ' 
Ko more 0' that my lord^ no mpif o^that: you mai* 
all wit^ this sta^tmg. 
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DoB. Go to, go to; you, have known what you 
should not. 

Gent, She has spoke what she should not, I am sure 
pf that : heaven knows what she hath knownw 51 

Lady, Here's the smell of the blood still : all the 
perfumes pf Arabia will not sweeten this litttle hand* 
Oh! oh! ohl 

DoB, What a sigh is there ? The heart is sorely 
charged. 

G€Ti$, I would not have such a h^art in my bosom* 
fpr the dignity pf the whple body. 

Doa, Well, well, well,— 
, Iir<ft4. Pray God, it be, sir. 60 

J)oB> This disease is beyond my pra^ice ; Yet I 
Jiave known those which have w^k'd in their sl^p^ 
>vho have died hi^ily in their beds. 

Lady* Wash youi* hands, .put on your night-gown ; 
Ipok not so pale : — I tell you yet again, Banquo^S 
buiied r he cannot comi^ .outof his grave« 

'J)oB, £v^n so } 
. La^, To'bed, to bedf ' there's knocking at the 
gate. Come, come, come, com^, give me your 
}iand ; '.what's dcine, i:annot'be Undone : To bed, to 
b^d, to bed. \^^xit Lady^ 

DoB. Will she go..iipw.tp.b?d? 73 

Cent, Direftly. 

Do£i. Foul whisperings are abtoad : unnatural deeds 
Pp breed uimatur^ troubles : infe£ted minds 
Tp ^fcheii* jdeaf pillows will jdischarge their secrets, 
^ofc needs ^c tlW)divine, thai^ th^ physician.— —.•• 

God, 
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God, God, forgive us all !. Look after her; 

Remove from her the means of all annoyance, 

And still keep eyes ii|ion her : — So, good night : 80 

My mind she has mated, and amaz*d my sight : • 

I think, but dare not speak. 

' Gent, Good night, good doftor. [Exeunt* 



SCENE IL 



Drum and Colours, Enter Menteth, Cathness, 
Angus,Lenox, and Soldiers. 

Ment. The English power is near, led on by Malcolm, 
His uncle Siward, and the good Macduff. . 
Kevenges bura in them : for their dear causes 
Would, to the bleeding and the grim alann. 
Excite die^tnortified man. 

• Jng^ Near Birnam wood 

Shall we well meet, them; .that, way are they 
coming. .90 

• CatA: Who knows> if Donalb^n be. with his 

brother? 

• I>en. For certain, sir, he is not ; I have a file 

Of all the gentry 5 there is Siward's son, * 

And many unrough 'youths, that even now 
Protest their first of manhood. 
J Afevt, What does the tyrant ? 

CatA. Great Dunsinane he strongly fortifies 1 
Some say, he*s mad ; d^hers, that lesser hate hirn^ 
Do call it valiant fury : but, for certain. 

He 



^&F» hacbbth. ^9 

He cannot bBckk his distemp«r*d cause too 

iWiehin the belt of rule. 

Ang.' Now does he feel 
'His secret murders sticking on bis^ hands ; 
Now minutely revolts upbraid his faith-breach \ 
Those he co«un9uidB> moire ohly.in command. 
Nothing in love : lum does he feel his title 
Jiang loose about him, iijte a giant's robe 
Upon a dwarfish thief. 

AknL Who then' shall blame 
His pesterM senses to recoil ahd'atart, t to 

When all that is wi^in him does, condemn 
Itself, for being these? 

Caik» Welly march we on, . 
To ^ve obedience where 'tis truly ow'd : 
^^e^Ve tiife snededii of the sickly weal j , 
And with him pour we, in our.coiiiiliy.'s purges 
Each drop of us* 

Ltn. Or so much as it needsy 
To dew the sovereign flower, and .drown ^e weeds. 
Make w6 oUr march-towarcfe Birnam . 120 

{£xaaU marchings 



SCENE III, 

Enter MuCBZTH, Do6lor^ and Attendants. 

Mac* Bring me no more reports ; let them fly all.: 
'Till Birnam wood remove to Dunsinane, 
I cannot taint witli fear* What's the boy Malcolm ? 

Was 
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J?V;as he not b^rn of woman ? The spiiHts that know 
All mortal consequences, have pronouncM me thus»: 
fear not, Macbeth \ no many that^s horn of taomaUf ' 
Shall e^er have power upon /iicf .«— — -Then fly, false 

• thanes. 
And n|ingle with the English, epicures : • 
The mind I sway by» and the heart I bear. 
Shall never:sagg with doubt, npr shake with fear. 130 

Enter a Servant, 

. ■ • » 

^he devil damn thee black, thou crtam-fac*d loon ! • 
Where gotJst thou that goose loek ? ' 

Ser. There is ten thousand ■ ■ ■ 

Mac. Geese, villain } • 

Ser. Soldier^, sir, 

Mac, Go, prick thy face, and over^red thy fear, . 
Thovlily-livcrJd boy, Whaj soldiers, patch I 
Death of thy soul ! those linen cheeks of thine 
Are counsellors to fear. What soldiers, whey- face ? 

Str, The English force, so please you. 140 

Mac, Take thy fzce hence. — S^ton !-«-I am sick 
at heart, 
^When I behold — Seyton, I say I— This pusli 
Will cheer me ever, or disseat jne now. 
I have liv*d long enough : my May of life 
Is fall'f; into the scar, the yellow leaf : 
/Vnd that which should accompany old age, 
'As honour, love, obedience, troops of friends, 
I must not look to have ; but in their stead, 
Curses, not loud, but de^p, mouth-honour, breath,* 
' • • Which 
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Which the poor heart would fain deny, and dare not^ 
Seytonl— — t » i^r 

Enter Seyto^. 

• ^Sej. What is your gracious pleasure ? 

Mac, What news more ? 

Sey, All is confirm^, my lord, which was reported. 

Mac I'll iighty 'till from my bones my flesh ht 
hack*d. — 
Give me my arl|iour« 

Sey. 'Tis not needed yet. '^ 

Mac. I'll put it on. 
Send out more horses, skirr the country round ; 
fibhg those that talk of fear. Give me mine ar- 
mour. — i6« 
How does your patknty dodtor ? 
. J)o^, Not so sick» my lord. 
As she is troubled witli thick- coming fancies^ 
That keep her from Jier rest. 

Mac. Cure her of tliat : 
danst thou not minister to a mind diseased i 
Pluck from the memory a rooted sorrow $ 
Raze out the written troubles of the brain ; 
And, with some sweet oblivious antidote, 
Cleanse the foul bosom of that perilous stuff, 170^ 
Which weighs upon the heart } 

D06I. Therein' the patient 
Must minister to himself. 

Aiflif. Throw phy^ick to the dogs, 1*11 none of it.— 
Cemc^ put mine armour on j give me my staff: — -^ 

Seyton, 
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Seytoi^ send out. — Doftor^ the thsuies fly from me : 
Come, sir» dispatch : — ^If thou could'st, dodor, cast 
The water of my land, find her disease. 
And purge it to a sound and pristine health, 
I would applaud thee to. the very echo, x8o 

That should applaud again. — ^PuU't of, I say.— . 
Wh^t rhubarb, senna, of what purgative drug. 
Would scour these English hence ? — H^arest thou^of 
them } 

DoS, Ay, my good lord; your royal preparatioa/ 
Makes us hear something. . 

Mac. Bring it after me. — 
I will not be afraid of death and bane, 
*Till Birnam forest come tp Dunsinane. 188 

J)o£l, Were I from Dunsinane away and clear. 
Profit again should hardly draw me here* [Exewik 



SCENE IV. 

Drum and Colours. Enter Malcolm, Siward, Mac- 
duff, SitvARD's Sony Menteth, Cathness, 
Angus, and Soldiers marching. 

Mai. Cousins, I hope, the days are near at hand^ . 
That chambers will be safe. 

Ment- We doubt it nothing. 

Siw. What wood is ttiis before uS; 7 

Ment. The wood of Birnam. 

Mai. Let every soldier hew him down a bought 
And bear*t before him \ thereby shall wf shadow 

The 



The mimbers of our host, and make discovery 
Err in report of us. 

^0^ It shall be done. «o# 

SiWi, We learn no other, but the confident tyrant 
Keeps still inDonsinaae, and Will endure 
Our setting down.befor^t. 

Ma/. *Tis his maia hope s 
For where there is adyantsige.to be given. 
Both more and less h^vegivea htm the revolt; 
And none 'serve- with him but constrained things, 
Whose hearts are absent too. 

Mac4» Let our just censures 
Attend the true-eveatj and put we^on %t9 

Industrious soldiership. 

Skff. The time approaches, 
That wjll xvith due decision make :us know 
What we shall say we- have, and' what we owe. 
Thoughts speculative their ^msurc hopes relate j 
But certain issue, strokes must -arbitrate : . 
Towards which, advance the war. [Exeunt: marching* 

— I ■ U »ll H I ■■ I. Ill I ■ II II II III ■! t 

SCENE K 

^^— ^-j I I 111 

i'ff/^r Mac BETH i Settom, and Soldiers; mtkDrum 

and Colours. .■ - 

Mac. Hang out our banners on the outward walls ; 
The cry is still| Theycomt: Our cast! e*8 strength 
Will laugh a siege to scorn : here kt them lici sao 
Tin famine, axid the ague, eat. them up: 

i Were 
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Were they not forced with those that should be ours,; 
We might have met them dareful,- beard to beards 
And beat them backward home. What is that noise } 

[A Cry witkin of WmUnm 
Sfy, It is the cry of women, my good lord, 
Mac. I have almost forgot the taste of fears : « 

The time has been, my senses would have cooPd 
^To hear a night-shriek ; and my fell of hair 
Would at a dismal treatise rouse, and stir 
As Ufe were in't ; I have supt full with horrors; 230 
Direness, familiar to my. slaught*rous tlioughts. 
Cannot once start me.— ^Wherefore was that cry? 
+ :Sry. The queen,* my Iprd, is dead. 

Mac. She should have dy*d hereafter ; 
There would have been a time for such a word.f— 
To-morrow^- arid to-ihorrow, and to-morrow,. 
Creeps in this petty pace from day to day, 
To the last syllable of recorded time ; 
And all our yesterdays have lighted fools 
The way to dusty death. Out, out, brief candle ! 246 
Life*s but a walking shadow $ a poor player. 
That struts and frets his hour upon the stage. 
And then is heard no more : it is a tale 
.Told by an ideot, full of sound and fury. 
Signifying nothing. 

.A . Eater a Messenger, 

Thou com'st to use thy tongue : thy story quickly. • 

* Mes, Gracious my lord, 

I should report that which, J say I-saw»> 

* ' But 
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But know not how to dot. 

Mac. Well, say, sir. s^o 

Mes. A$ I did stand my watch upon the hill, 
1 look*d toward Birnam, and anon, methought, * 
The wood began to move. 
^- Mac, Liar, and slave I [Striking. Aim, 

Mes. Let me endure your wrath, if 't be iiot so ; 
Within this three mile may you; see it coming ; \ 

I say, a moving grove. 

Mof. If thou speak*st false. 
Upon the i^ext ttee shalt thou hang altve, 
*TiU famine cling thee : if thy speech be sooth, s6o 
I care not if thou do'st for me as much.— ^— ' . . 
j:puli in resolution ; and begin 
To doubt the equivocation of the fiend. 
That lies like tiiith : fear noi^ Uili Birnam wood • 
Do come to Dunsinane /—and now a wood • 
Comes toward Punsinane, — Arm, arm, andout!*^ ' 
if this» which.he avouches, does appear, 
Thei-e is no flying hence, nor tarrying here. 
I gin to bea«weary of the sun, 269 

And wish the estate o* the world were now undone. — 
Ring the alarum bell :^^Blow, wind ! come, wrack I 
At least well die with h^irness pn our back. [Exeunt^ 
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SCENE VI. 



Drum and Colours. Enter Malcolm, Si ward, Mac* 
DUFF, and their Am^y with Boughs^ 

Mai. Now near enough ; your kavy screens throw 
down, 
And shpw like those you are : — You^ worthy .uiicle> 
Shall, with my cousin, your right noble son, 
Lead our first battle : worthy Macduff, and we^ 
Shall take upon us what else remains to>do» 
Accordjfig to our order. 
5za>. Pare you well.— > 
Do we but find tlie tyrant's power to-night, «8ii 

Let us be beat<^n, If we cannot fight. 
Mdcd\ Make all our trumpets speak; give tliem aU 
breath, 
Those clamorous haibingers of 1>lood and death. 

[£xarii^. Aiantms amtimid» 



SCENE VI! . 



Enter MkCBETH, 



Mac, They have ty'd mc to a stake ; I cannot fly. 
But, bear-like, I must fight the course. — ^What's he. 
That was not bom of woman i Such a one 
AxQ. I to fear, or none* 

^ EuUr 
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EnietToung SiwAKiy. 

C' ■ . ; *■ .-■■.' * ■. .. 

Yo. Siw, What is thy name ? 
Mac, Tfiou'lt be afraid to hear if. 
'f. Ta. Stw*. No; though thou cail*9t thyself a liotter 
name ^ 290 

Than any i^ in hell. 
Mac, My game's Macbeth. 

To. Stw, The devil himself could not pronounce a 
title . 

More hateful to mine oar. . 

Mac, No, nor more fearful. 
.* Th>,Stw.* 'Thdi^ liest,/ abhorred tyrant ; ;.with- my 

sword 
ril prove the lie thou speak' st. 

[ftgJeti and Young Siward is slain, 
Mac* ,Thou wa st born of woman . -^ 
Bi)t swords I smile at, weapons laugh to scorn, 299 
Brandisli*d by man that's of a woman born. [Exit, 

Alarums, Enur Macdvt^, 

Macd, That way the noise is :-.»Tyrant| shew thy 
1 ' face; ^ 

If thou be'st slain, and with no stroke of mine. 
My wife and children*s ghosts will haunt me stilU 
I cannot strike at wretched kernes, whose ainns 
Ajrelu£*d to bear their itaves; either thou Macbetb; 
Or else my sword, with an unbatterM edge> 
I sheath again uodeedied . There thou shouid*^t be ; 
By this great .datter,. o^e of greatest note. . • < V 

: . I i i j Seems 
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Seems bruited : L^t roc find him, fortune ! and 
More I beg not* [Exit. Alarum. 3 id 

Enter MiWLCOLM andOld SiWARP. 

Sia/. This way, xscf lord ;««-4faeleastle*s gently ren* 
der*d : 
The tyrant's people on both sides do fight ; 
The noble thanes do bravely inr the war ; 
The day almost itself professes yours. 
And little is to do. 

Mai, We have met with foes 
That strike beside us. 

&itti. Enter, sir, the castle. [ETteunt. Marum^ 

Re-enter Macbeth. 

Mac. Why should I play the Roman fool, and die 
On mine own sword ? whiles I see lives, the gashes 
Dor better upon them. 38'i 

Re-enter MaCDUFF, 

Macd. Turn, hell-hound| turn. 

Mac. Of all men else I have avmded thee ; 
But get thee back, my soul is too much charged 
With blood of tbme already* 

Maid. I hav^ejiowords,' 
My voice is in my sword : diou' bloodier vilhuA 
Ttoi-terms can give thee out I [i^^^* JlArumi 

Mac. Thou iosest labour: 
^8 ea^y may'st thou the intrenchant air 33^ 

Wi4i thy H9(»& tw^rdimpret^^i as imk^ tat bleed : 

Ut 
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Let fall thy blade on vulnerable crests ; 
I bear a charmed life, which must not yield 
To one of woman born. 

Macd, Despair thy charm ; 
And let the aiigel, whom thou still hast serv'd. 
Tell thee, Macduff was from his mother's womb 
Untimely ripp'd. 

Mac. Accursed be that tongue that tells me so. 
For It hath cow'd my better part of man I 34© 

And be these juggling fiends no more believ'd. 
That palter with us in a double dense $ 
That keep the word of promise to our ear, 
And break it to our hope. — ^1*11 not fight with thee* 

Macd, Then yield thee, coward. 
And live to be the shew and gaze o' the time. 
We'll have thee, as our rareMnonsters are^' 
Painted upon a pole \ and under writ, 
ffere may you see the tyrant, 

Mac. I i^ill not yields 350 

To kiss the ground before young Malcolm's feet,' 
And to be baited with thp rabble*^s curse. 
Though Birnam wood be come to Punsinane, 
And thou oppo^'d,' heatf^ of no wpman born^ 
Yet I will try the last : Before my body 
I throw my warlike shield ; lay on, MacduiF : 
And damn*d be him that first cries, Hold^ enough* 

[Eiidunt fighting. Alarums • 



Re-ent^r 



'1 



Re-irUtr fightings and MkcztTn is stain. 

Retreat and Flourish, Enter with Drum and Colours^ 
Malcolm, Old Siward, Rosse, Thanes, and 
Soldiers, 

Mai, I would the friends we miss, were safe arriv'di 

Sizu. Some must go oft': and yet, by these I see^ 
€p great a day as this is cheaply bought. 3^ 

Mal^ MacduiF is missing, and your noble son. 

Rosse. Your son, my lord, has paid a soldier^s debt: 
He only liv*d but till he Avas a man ; 
Tiie which no sooner had his prowess confirmed 
In the unshrinking station where he fought. 
But like. a man he dy'd. 

Siw. T}ien he is dead ? 

Rosse. Ay, and brought off the field r your cause 
of sorrow 
Must not be measured by his worth, for then 
It hath no end. 37* 

Siw, Had he his hurts before > * 

Rosse, Ay, on the front. . 

Siw. Why tlien, God's soldier b^ he ! 
Had I as many sons as I have hairs, 
I would not wish them to a ^drer dcitk': 
And so his knell is knoird. , 

Mai. He'$ worth, more sorrow. 
And that Til spend for him. 

Siw. He*s worth no more i 
They say, he parted well, and paid his score : 380 

And 
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And so, God .be with him 1 — ^Here comes newer 
» comfort* 

Re-enter Macduff, mtk Macbeth'j Head. 

Macd^ Hail, king ! for so thou art : behold, where 
stands 
*i*hc usurper's cursed head : the time is free : 
I see thee conipass*d with thy kingdom^s peai*!^ 
That speak my salutation in their minds i 
Whose voices I desire aloud with mine,— 
Hail, king of Scotland ! 
All, Hail, king of Scotland ! [Flourish, 

Mai, We shall not spend a large expence of time. 
Before we reckon with your several loves, 390 

And make us even with you. My thanes and kinsmen. 
Henceforth be earls, the first that ever Scotland 
In such an honour namM. What's more to do. 
Which would be planted newly with the time,— 
As calling home our exU'd friends abroad. 
That fled the snares of watchful tyranny; 
Producing forth the cruel ministers 
Of this dead butcher, and his fiend-like queen ; 
Who, as 'tis thought, by self and violent hands 
Took off her life ; — ^This, and what needful else 400 
That calls upon us, by the grace of Grace, 
We will perform in measure, time, and place: 
So thanks to all at once, and to each one. 
Whom we invite to see us crown'd at Scone. 

[Flourish, Exeunt, 



THB END. 
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^ktfollcwi'ng Scenes are not in (he- original CepieSf Mt 
have been introduced in Representation^ and set t0^ 
MufickityMr, Locke, with Alterations iy Dr.* Arn£. 



[at THE END OF THE SECOND ACT.] 

^be Scj£N£ changes to a fVood, Thunder and Ltghtitin^% 
Enter several fVitcbes and sing, , 

xWiuk, ' 

Speak, sister,— !t the deed done ? 

. - f 

uff^itch' Long agd, long ago; 

Above twelve glasses since have run. ' - * 

' g tVitih. Ill deeds are Mldom'slow, 

Or single, but following crimes on former wait. 

4 JVitck. The worst of creatures safest propagate* 
Maay more murders m\ist this one ensue; 
^ Dread horrors still abound, . 

And ev'ry place fur round. 

As if in death were found 
Fropagation too. ^ 

«i^tkA.,Iiemust! 

3 fVitck. He sbdll I 

4 lyiUk, He will spill much more blood. 
And become wo^se, to make his title good. 

CAtfr, He will, he will spill much more bloody 
And Woom« worae, to make hit titl« gocKt. 

1 /f'ffrA. Now let's dance* 

nfFitek. Agreed. 
( ^.U'iUh* Agreed. 

4 intch. Agreed. 

jtii, Ag;-e«d. 

Chor, We should rejoice when good kingt bkcd. 
When cattle die, about, about we go { 

When lightning and dread thunder ' ' 

Bend stubborn rocks in fwidcr. 

And fill the world with wondefi . . 

What khuuld wt: do i 



€Aof, Refoice—- we thould rejoice* 
When windt »nd waves are warring, 
lanhqoakea the motintains tearing. 
And monarcha die deapairing, 
Whi^t ahoald we do? 

CAor, Rejoice — we diould rejoice. ** 

I. 
t fFitch. Let*! have • dance upon the beath, 
We gain more life by Ouncan'i death. 

s ff^iteh, SonictiQies.lik.e brinded cats we «he\y, 
Having no maiick bnt our mew. 
To which we dance in some oM mil). 
Upon the hopper, stone, or wheel, 
To fome old Taw^ or bardish rhime, 
t Ckon. Where still the n)ill<lack does Veep time. > 

It 
Sometimes about a hollow tree, 
Aroond, around, around daocr we; , 

Thither the chirping crickets rome. 

And beetle* sing in drowsy harti ; - . . 

SottieCimes We dance o'er femes or furze,. 
To howls of wolves, or barks of cues f- 
Or if with ttone of these we meet, 

CAfr, We dance to th* echoes of our feet.* 

CAtfr. At the night-raven's dismal voice. 
When others tremble we rejoice»- • 
And nimbly, nimbly dance we still. 
To th' echoes from a hollow hill. ' 

[iND OP THl FIFTH tClNl IIT THE TH1R»ACT.] 

}Vitcbei within. 

Witch, Hecate, Hecate,— come away. 

Bee. Hark, hark, I'm call'd. 
My little merry airy spirit see, 
Sits in K foggy cloud, and waits for ne. 

Witch, Hecate, Hecate, Hecaite. [WithiTt 

Hec. Thy chirping voice .1 heir. 

So pleasing lo my ear. 

A* 



AlwhIpbXportiwBy* 
With all the «pced I may, 
Where's Pucklc? 

Enter IV'ttcbes, 

Witch. Here. 

Htc, Where Stradlmg? 

Witch. Here. • 

And Hopper too, and HcHway too. 
Wo want but yoa, we want but you. 

3 Witch. Come away, come away, make op th'acetfunt. 

Hec. With new fall'n dew. 
From church-yard yew, 
I will but 'noint, and then I'll mount. 
Now I'm furniih'd for my flight. 

[.^vwj&Awy. whiJjt fiecatf p!aeei ierre^ irrthe ifAt^Au. 

Now I go, and now I fly, 

Malkin my awcet spirit and I. 

O what a dainty pleaiure'i ihif. 

To tail in the air, 

When tht moon thinca Wr, 

To ting, to dance, to toy and kitt. 

Over woods, high rocks and mountainij 

Over UilU and misty fountains ; 

Over steeples, tow'rt, and turrets, 

Wc fly by night 'roorg troops of spirits. 

Cbtr. We fly by aight 'qiong troops of spirits. 
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line 3. Hurly-burly.] However mean this word 
>nay seem to modern ears, it came recommended to 
Shakspere by the authority of Henry Pecham, who, in 
the year 1577, published^ book. professing to treat on 
tlic ornanunU of language : it is called. T/Sc Garden of 
Eloquence f and iias this passage *< Onomatopeia, 
wiien we invent, devise, fayne, and make a name, im* 
mitating the sownd of that it signifyeth, as kurliburfyy 
for an vprorej and tumultuous sttrre.'' Henderson. 

4. When the battW s lost and toon:'] ue, the battle, 
in which Macbeth was then engaged. These way- 
ward sisters, as we may see in a note on the third 
scene of this a6t, were much concerned in battles. 

Hot nominantuT F(fIAyria j quas quodvis ad pralium 
Pdinps mittit, Warbvrton* 
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%, Then to meet with Mac6eiA,J Thus the old copy. 
Mr. Pope, and after him other editoi-s^ read ; 

TAert 1 go tc meet Macbetlu 
The insertion, however, seems to be injudicious. To 
meet with Macbeth^ was the general design of all tho 
witches if) going to the heath, and not the particular 
business or motive of any one of ^em in distinction 
from the rest; as the interpolated words, I go^ in the 
mouth of the third witch, would most certainly imply. 
Perjiaps Shakspere wrote, ^^grekt.— Steevens^ 

p. ., . 'Gray^fft^in / ■ * i i«. ] From a little 
black letter bopk, entitled, Beware tie Cat, 1584, I 
find it was permitted to a Witch to take on her a catte^ 
body nine times. Mr. Upton observes, that, to under-i. 
stand this passage, we should suppose one familiar 
calling with the voice pf a cat, ^itd another with the 
croaking pf a toad. ^ 

Again) in l^wes/r&m Stotlafu(t &e. (a psimphlet, of 
which the reader will find the entire title in a futurt 
fwte on this play) ** Moreover slie confessed, that at 
the time when his majestie was in Penmsirke, shee 
beeing accottpanied with the parties before specially 
mentioned^ tooke a cat and christened it, ^nd after^ 
Ward bound to each part of the cat thpe cheefi^t part of 
;a dead man, and several jointes of Ihs bodie, and that 
*n the night following the said cai^ was convqred into 
the middest of the sea by all these witches sayling in 
their riddles or cives as is aforesa^id, and so left the 
B9id cat right before \\jm towne of Leitii in Scotland, 

This 
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This doone, there did arise such a tempest at sea, as 
a greater hath not been seene, * * &c. S t K e v e n s . 

«* Some say, they [witches] can keepe devils 

a^nd spirits, in the hkeness of lodes and ca/i." Scot*s 
Discovery of Wiichcrafty Book I. c.4. ToLLET. 

10. Paddock calls : — -^Anon,— — ] This, as well 
as the two following lines, is given in the folio to the 
three Witches. Preceding editors have appropriated 
the first of them to the second Witch. 

According to the late Dr. Goldsmith, and some 
other naturalists, a frog is called a paddock in the _ 
North ; as in the following instance in Ccesar and Pom* 
pey, by Chapman, 1602 : 

« Paddockes, todes, and watersnakes.*' 

In Shakspere, however, it certainly means a toad^^ 
The representation of St. James in the witches' house 
(one of the set of prints taken from the Painter called 
Hellish Breugel, 1566) exhibits witches flying up and, 
down the chimney onbrooms j and before the fire sit 
grimalkin and paddock, i. e. a cat and a toad, with se« ' 
v'eral Moons, There is a cauldron boiling, with a 
witch near it, cutting out the tongue of a snake, as aii 
ingredient for the charm. A representation some- 
what similar likewise occurs in Newes from Scotland^ 
in a pamplilet already quoted. Steevens, 

11. Fairisfoulf and foul is fair :'\ i. e, we make 
these sudden changes of the weather. And Macbethj 
speaking of this day, soon after says : 

So foul and fair a day J have not seen. 

Warburton, 
B Tha 
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The common idea of witches lias always been, that 
they had absolute power over the weather, and could 
raise storms of any kind, or allay them, as they pleased. 
In conformity to this notion, Macbeth addresses them 
in the fourth a6l : 

noughyou untyethe windsy 8cc. Stbevens, 

T believe the meaning is, that to us, perverse and 
malignant as we are, Jair hfoui^ andfoiUisfdir^ 

Johnson, 

This expression seems to have been proverbial* 
Spenser has it in the 4th book of the Faery Queen : 
** Thtn fair grew Jbulj ^vAfeul grew fair in sight. ^ 

Farmed.. 

16. This is the Serjeant,] Holinshed is the best in- 
terpreter of Shakspere in his historical plays ; ,for he 
not only takes his fat5h from him, but often his very 
words and expressions. That historian, in his account 
of Macdowald*s rebelKon, mentions, that cm the first 
appearance of a mutinous spirit among the people, the 
king sent a serjeant at arms into the country, to bring 
lip the chief offenders to answer the charge preferred 
against them; but tliey, instead of obeyipg, misused 
the "messenger with sundry reproaches, and finally slew him » 
This Serjeant at arms\% certainly the origin of the bUed^ 
ing Serjeant introduced on this occasion* Shakspere 
just caught (he nam from Holinshed, but the rest of 
the story not suiting his purpose, he does not adhere 
to it. The stage direction of enti'ance, where tJie 
bleeding captain is mentk>ned, was probably the work 
of tiie player editors, and not of Shakspere. 

Steevens. 
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23. '•'Macdond'} According to Holioshcd we 

should read Macdowald^ The folio reads MacdonzooUL 

SrZEVENSi 
26. f '^om the western isles 

Of Kernes and GalSsw-glasses is supplied;'} Of 
and with are indiscriminately used by our ancient 
writers. So, in the Spanish Tragedy: 

" Performed ^pleasure by your son the prince.'* 
Again, in God*s Revenge against Murder^ hiat. vi. 
^* Sypontus in the mean time is prepared of tyvo wicked 
gondaliers/* &c. Again, in The History of Helyas, 
Knight of the Sun, bl. let. no date : ** — he was well 
garnished ^spear« sword, and armoure," &c. These 
^re a fewi>ut pf a thousand instances which might be 
Jbrought to the same piu'pose. St ej^veks, 

28. And fortune^ on his damrPd qua^rry smiling ^1 
Thus the old copy ; but I am inclined to read quarrel. 
Quarrel was formerly used for cause^ or for the occasion 
of a quarreL The sense therefore is, Fortune smiling 
on his execrable cause. See, This is followed by Dr. 
Warburton . Johnson. 

The reading proposed by Dr. Johnson, and his 
explanation of it, are strongly supported by a passage 
in our autiior*s King John : 

** And put his cause and quarrel 

** To the disposing of the cardinal." Ma lone. 

The word quarrel occjjrs in Holinshed*s relation of 

. this very faj6l, and may be regarded as a sufficient 

proof of its having been the term here employed by 

Shakspere : . ^ Out of the western isles there came to 

B ij Macdowald 
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Macdowald a great multitude of people, to assist him 
in that rebellious quarrel '* St sevens. 
3.5. And ne'er shook kandsy &c,] The old copy- 
reads which never, Steevens, 

36. he unseamed him from the nave to the chops, 1^ 

So, in Dido, Queene of Carthage, by Tho. Nash, 1594 ; 
** Then from the nc&e/ to the throat at once 
*' He ript old Priam." Steevenjj, 

39. As when the sun 'gins his refleQion'] The thought 
is expressed with some obscurity, but the plain mean- 
ing is tliis ■ 'As the same quarter^ - whence the blessing 
cf' day-light arises, sometimes sends us, by a dreadful re-, 
verse, the calamities of storms and tempests ; so the glorious 
event of Macbeth' s viBory, which promised us the comforts 
of peace, was immediately succeeded by the alarming n^ws 
of the Norweyan invasion, Steevens. 

Sir William Davenant's alteration of this passage 
affords a reasonably good comment upon it : 
** But then this day-break of our viftory 
** Serv'd but to light us into other dangers, 
** That spring from whence our hopes did seem 
to rise." Malone. 

^ ^0. thunders break ;] The word break is 

wanting in the oldest copy. The other fojio and 
Rowe read breaking. Mr. Pope made the emenda- 
tion. STEEVENSf 
53. As cannons overcharged with double cracks ; 

So they doubly redoubled strokes upon the foe ;] 
The word cracks is used in the old play of King JoAn, 
159 1; and applied^ as here, to ordnance ; 

<* ■ - a s 
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« ^ a s haarmless and without efie^ 

<< As is the echo of a cannon's jcracL** 

Maloki. 
ThuSy in Richard II. aA i, 

** And let thy blows, doubly redoubled^ 
"Fall," &c. Stbivbns, 

See Cracksy in catch-word Alphabet. 
^•j. — . — memorize another Golgotha^] That is, to 
transmit another Golgotha to posterity. The word, 
which some suppose to have been coined by Shak- 
spere, is used by Spenser, in a sonnet to lord Buck- 
hurst, prefixed to his Pajtora/x, 157^; 

•^^ In vaine I thinke, right honouriible l(M'd, 
<* By this rude jime to memorize thy name.*' 

Warto-n^ 
6^ Enitr Rosse and Angus.] As only the thane of 
Kosse is spoken to, or speaks any thing in the remain- 
ing part of this scene, Angus is a superfluous cha- 
xa<5ler, the king expressing himself in the singular 
aiumber: 

Whence cam dthoUf worthy Thane f 
I have printed it. Enter Rosse only* St 1 E v E^ s . 

In scene III. Angus, who enters witli Rosse, says 
CO Macbeth, 

"IVe are sent 
To give thee from our noyal master thanks, ice. 
So that the old stage direction is certainly right. 

Ma LONE. 

S^, So should he look 

That seems to speah strangf things*} :• t. thaX 

B i ij seem^ 
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seems about to speak strange things, Otir authoi* 
himself furnishes us with the best comment on this 
passage. In Antony and Cleopatra we meet witli nearly 
the same idea : 

<* The business of this man Ipok^ out of kim,^* 

Malone* 
6g, Where the Norzveyan banners "flout the sky. 

And fan our people cold,'] So, Gray ; 
** Ruin cease thee, ruthless king ! 

** Confusion on thy banners wait, 
** Tho'Jann^d by conquest's crimson wing 

** They mock the air with idle state," Henley, 
To Jlout is to mock or insult. The banners are very 
poetically described, as waving in mockery or dejiance of 
the sky. So, in King Edward III. 1 599 : 

** And new replenish'd pendants cuff the air, 
<< And beat the wind, that for their gaudiness 
« Struggles to kiss them.' ' Steevens^ 

So> in King John : 

" Mocking the air with colours idly spread." 

Malone, 

74. Till that Bellona^s^xxAegvoom — ] This passage 
may be added to the many others, which shew how 
little Shaksperc knew of ancient mythology. 

Henley. 

75. o ;f'M self-comparisons,] a. e. give 
him as good as he brought, shew'd he was his equal. 

WaR-BURTON. 

83. Saint Colmes^ inch,'\ The -folio rc«kds : 

At ^a{nt ,Colmes* ynch* 

Colmes% 
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Cohtes*incA^ now called Inchcomb, a small island lying 
in die Frith of Edinburgh, ^ith an abbfey upon it, 
dedicated to St. Columb : called by Camden InckColm^ 
or the IsU ofColtemba* 

Holinshed thus mention? the whole circumstance : 
<' The Danes that escaped^ and got once to their ships, 
obtained of Macbeth for a great sum of gold, that such 
of their friends as were slaine, might be buried in Saint 
Colmes* Inch. In memory whereof many old sepultures 
jsire yet in the said Inck^ graven with the arms of the 
Danes." Inch, or Inshe^ in the Irish and Erse lan« 
guagesy signifies an island. See Lhuyd's Archaotogia. 

StE£V£NS. 

95. Aroint thee^ ] Aroint, or a vaunt, 

be gone. Pope. 

In Hearne's Collections is a print from a very old 
drawing, in which St. Patrick is represented visiting 
hell, and putting the devils into great confusion by 
his presence, of whom one, that is driving the damned 
before him with a prong, has a label issuing out of 
bis mouth with these words, out out Arongt, of 
whicli the last is evidently tlie same with aroint, and 
used in the same sense as in this passage. Johnson. 

Rynt you witch, quoth Besse Locket to her mother, is a 
liorth country proverb. The word is used again iq 
iCing Lear: 

<' And aroint thee, witch, aroint thee.** 

Steevens. 

95* — — 'Mtf rump fed r^o n ] The chief 

cooks 
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cooks in noblemen's families, coUegeSy ffeligious houses, 
hospitals, &c. anciently claimed the emoluments or 
kitchen fees of kidneys, fat, trotters, rumpSf Sec, 
which they sold to the poor. The weird sister in this 
scene, as an insult on the poverty of the woman who 
had called her ndtch^ reproaches her poor abje6l state, 
as not being able to procure better provision thaa 
offals, which are considered as the refuse of the tables 
ofotbers. CoLSPEPEiu 

So, in Ben Jonson*s Stt^U of News, old Peany-boy 
says to the Cook: 

*^ And then remember meat for my two dogs; 
** Eat Haps of mutton, kidneys, rumps," Sec, 

Stbbvbns* 
9^, Tonyon mw.] i . e, scabby or mangy 

woman. French, rogneux^ royiUy scurf. 
Thus Chaucer, in the RomaurU oftU Rose, p. 551 : 
«< her necke 

•* Withouten bleine, or scabbe, or rouuJ** 
Sliakspere uses the word again in The Merry JVives of 
Windsor. Stbevens. 

^7, i n a sieve Pil iittAer sail,] Sir W. Dave^ 

iiant, in his Albovine, 1629 : 

*' He sits like a witch sailing in a sieve," 
Again, in Netaes/rom Scotland. Declaring the damm^ 
lie life of Do6lor Fian, a notable sorcerer, who was burned 
ut Edinbrough in Januarie last, 1591 : which DoBor was 
register to the Devi/l, that sundrie times preached at North 
Bariche Kirhe, to a number of notorious Witches, With 
Me true examinations of the said Dodor and Witches, as 

they 
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they uttered th(m in the presence of the Scottish kins;, Dis^ 
covering how they pretended to bewitch and drozvnc his MajeS' 
tie in the sea commingfrcm Denrnarkcy with such other won^ 
der full matters as the like hath not bin heard at anie time. 
Published according to the Scottish copie. Printed Jor 

William Wright *' and that all ihcy together went 

to sea, each one in a riddle or civcy and went in the 
same very substantid^ly with flaggonsof wine, making 
merrie and drinking by the way in the same riddles or 
civeSf*'' Sec. Dr. Farmer found the title of this scarce 
pamphlet in an interleaved copy of Maunsell's Catalogue, 
&c. 1595, with additions by ArchTjishop Harsenet 
and Thomas Baker the Antiquarian. It is ahnost 
needless to mention, that I have since met with the 
pamphlet itself. Steevens. 

98. And like a rat without a tailj"] It should be re- 
membered (as it was the belief of the times), that 
though a witch could assume the form of any animal 
she pleased, the tail would still be wanting. 

The reason given by some of the old writers for 
such a deficiency, is, that though the hands and feet, 
by an easy change, might be converted into the four 
paws of a beast, there was still no part about a woman 
which corresponded with the length of tail common to 
almost all four-footed creatures. Steevens. 

100. / '// give thee a wind."] This free gift of a wind 
is to be considered as an a6t of sisterly friendship, for 
witches were supposed to sell them. So, in Summer s 
last Will iind Testament, 160Q : 

*' M 
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*' in Ireland and in Denmark both, 

** Witches for geld will sell a man a wind, 
** Which in the corner of a napkin wrap'd, 
** Shall blow him safe unto what coast he will.'* 
Drayton, in his Moon-calf^ says the same. 

StEBV£NS« 

io6. the shipmatCs card.] The card is the 

paper on which the winds are marked under thepilot*s 
needle. So, in tlie Loyal Su6Je3, by Beaumont and 
Fletcher: 

** The card of goodness in yoiur minds, tiiat shews 

you 
•** When you sail false.** St sevens. 

no. Hf shall live a man forbid ; ] i. e. as one under 
a curse^ an inter didion. So, afterwards, in this play: 
** By his o^Vk interdiSum stands accitrfV." 
So, among the Romans, an outlaw's sentence was. 
Aqua & Ignis interdlflio ; 2. e. he was forbid the use 
of water and fire, which implied tlie necessity of banish- 
ment, Theobald. 
Mr. Theobald has very justly explsunedyS^r^i^ by 
^Lccursed^ but without giving any reason of his inter- 
pretation. To bid is originally to pray^ as in this 
^axon fragment : 

He ly pij* ^ bir ^ bore, &c. 
He is wise that prays and makes amends, 
AstoJbrbidthertfoTc implies to prohibit^ inoppo* 
sition to the word hd in its present sense, it signifies 
by tlie same kind of opposition to curse, when it is 

derived 
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derived from the same word in its primitive meaning. 

Johnson, 
It may be added that '* bitUn and Verbitttn in the 
German signify to pray and^o interdift." S. W. 

112. Shall he dwindle, &c.] This mischief was 
supposed to be put in execution by means of a waxen 
figure, which represented the person who was to be 
consumed by slow degrees. 

So, in Webster's Dutchess of Maliyj 1623 : 
<< it wastes me more 

'• Than were't my pithire fashion'd out of wax, 
<* Stuck with a magick needle, and then buried 
** In some foul dunghill." 
So Holinshed, speaking of the witchcraft praftlsed 
fo destroy king Duffe : 

** found one of the witches roasting upon a 

wooden broch an image of wax at the fire, resembling 
in each feature the king's person," &c. 

** for as the image did waste afore the fire, so 

did the bodie of the king break forth in sweat. And 
as for the words of the inchantment, they served to 
keep him still vfakingjrom sleepe.'^ &c. 
This may serve to explain the foregoing passage : 
** Sleep shall neither night nor day 
** Hang upon his penthouse lid." 
See Two Gentlemen of Verona, afl ii. line 469-, and 
Note. Steevens. 

113. Though his bark cannot be lost, 

Tet it shall be tempest-tost.'] So in Newesfram 
Scotland, &c. a pamphlet already quoted. •* Againe 

it 
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it is confessed, that the said christened cat was the 
cause of the Kinges Majesties shippe^ at his comming forthe 
of Denmarke, had a contrarie winde to the rest of his 
shippes then beeing in his companie, which thing was 
most straunge and true, as the Kinges Majestic ac- 
knowledgeth, for when the rest of the shippes had a 
faire and good winde, then was the winde contrarie 
and altogether against his Majestie. And further the 
sayde witch declared, that his Majestie had never 
come safely from the sea, if his faith had not prevayled 
above their ententiohs.*' To tliis circumstance per- 
haps our author^s allusion is sufficiently plain. 

Steevens. 

121. TTie vftyvj^T^ sisters hand in handf^ Thus the 
old copies : Mr. Theobald restored the genuine read- 
ing. « # #^ 

These sisters were the Fates of the northern nations j 
the three hand-maids of Odin. Ha nominantur Valky^ 
rictf quas quodvis ad prcdium Odinus mittit, Hct viros 
morti destinant, & vitioriam gubernant, Gunna, & R&ta^ 
& Parcarum minima Skullda-: per aera & maria equitant 
semper ad morituros eligendos j & cades in potestate kabenU 
Bartholinus de Causis contemptae a Danis adhuc Gen- 
tilibus mortis. It is for this reason that Sliaksperc 
makes tliem three ; and calls them, 

Posters of the sea and land j 
and intent only upon deatli and mischief. However, 
to give this part of his work the more dignity, he in- 
termixes, with this northern, tlie Greek and Roman 
superstitions, and puts Hecate at the head of their 
i . enchantments. 
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enchantments." And to make it still more familiar to 
the common audience (which was always his point) 
he adds, for another ingredient, a sufficient quantity 
of our own country superstitions concerning witches j 
their beards, their cats, and their broomsticks. 

Warburton. 
Wind comes from the Anglo Saxon py^b, and is 
used as ^ substantive signifying a prophecy, by the 
translator of HeSlor Boethius in the year 1541, as well 
as for the Destinies by Chaucer and Holinshed . Ojftke 
wtifdis gevyn to Macbeth and Banqhuo^ is the argument 
of one of the chapters. Gawin Douglas, in his tran- 
slation of Virgily calls the Parcce the weird sisters ; and 
in Ane vsrie excellent and dele&abill Treatise ■ intitulit 
Phi LOT us, qvhairin tae may per save the greit incon^ 
veniences that J'alUs out in the Mariage betioeene Age and 
Zouth, Edinliurgh, 1603, the word appears again: 

<* How dois the qu]ieiU of fortune go, 

" Quhat wickit wierd has wrocht our wo," 
Again : 

*< Quhat neidis Philotus to think ill, 

<' Or zit his wierd to warie ?" 
ThiB other method of spelling was merely a blunder 
of the transcriber or printer. 

The Valkyrice, or Valkyriur^ were not barely three in 
number. The learned critick might l\ave found, in 
MartholinuSf not only Gunna, Rota, et Skullda, but 
also, ScQgulat Hilda, Gondula, and Geiroscogula, Bar- 
tho'inus adds, that their number is yet greater, ac- 
cording to other wj itcr» wl.o speak of them. They 

C were 
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were the cup-bearers of Odin^ and conduBors of the 
dead. They were distinguished by the elegance of their 
fomUi and it would be as just to compare youth and 
beauty with age and deformity, as the Valkyriee of the 
North with the Witches ofShakspere, Ste E v B N 8 . 

The following passage in Beilenden's translation of 
He6tor Boece fully supports the emendation that has 
been made : " Be avanture Macbeth and Banquho 
were passand to Fores, quhair Kyng Duncane hapnic 
to be for the time, and met be the gait thre wemen 
clothit in elrage and uncouth weid. They were jugitt 
be pepill to be weird sisteris," Malone. 

1 «8. How far is't call'd to Fores ? ] The king 

at this time resided at Foresy a town in Murray ^ not far 
from Inverness, " It fortuned (says Holinshed), as 
Macbeth and Banquo journeyed towards Fores, where 
the king then lay, they went sporting by the way, 
without other company, save only themselves, when 
suddenly in the midst of a laund there met them three 
women in strange and wild apparell, resembling crea- 
tures of the elder world,'* &c. Stbevens. 

132. That man may question ? ] Are ye any 

beings with which man is permitted to hold converse, 
or of whom it is lawful to ask questions T Johnson.- 

134. Tou should he wowuuy] In Pierce Penilesse his 
Supplication to the Divell, 1592, there is an enumera- 
tion of Spirits and their offices i and of certstin watery 

spirits it is said " by the help of Alynach, a spirit 

of the west, they will raise stormes, cause earth- 
quakes, rayne, haile^ or snow, in the clearest day 

'that 
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that Is ; and if ever they appeare to anie man, they 
come in £t^0me7z*s apparell." H£nD£rson« 

J 35, y our beards ] Witches were sup^ 

posed always to have hair on their chins, So, in 
Decker's Honest Whore, 1635 : 

** Some women have beards^ marry they are 

hdXi witches.'^ St E evens. 

138. AllHailf Macbeth! ] It hath lately 

been repeated from Mr. Guthrie's Essay upon English 
Tragedy, that the portrait of Macbeth's wife is copied 
from Buchanan, " whose spirit, as well as words, is 
translated into the play of Shakspere ; and it had sig- 
nifyed nothing to have pored only on Holinshed for 

yhSis,'* " Animu's ctiam, per se ferox, prope quo- 

tidianis conviciis uxoris (quae omnium consiliorum ei 

crat conscia) stimulabatur.'* This is the whole 

that Buchanan says of the Lady, and truly I see no 
more spirit in the Scotch, than in the English chroni- 
cler. ** The wordes of the three weird sisters also 
greatly encouraged him [to the murder, of Duncan], 
but specially his wife lay sore upon him to attempt the 
thing, as she that was very ambitious, brenning in 
unquenchable desire to beare the name of a queene." 
Edit. 1577, p. 244. 

This part of Holihshed is an abridgement of Johne 
Bellenden's translation of the nohU clerk, Hethr Bcece, 
imprinted at Edinburgh, in fol. 1541. I will give the 
passage as it is found there. " His wife impacient of 
lang tary (as all women ar) specially quhare they are 
clesiru5 of ony purpos, gaif hym gret artation to pur- 

C i j sew 
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sew the third weird, that sche micht be anc quene, 
calland hym oft tymis febyl cowart and nocht desyrus 
of hoiK)iiris, sen he durst not assailze the thing with 
tnanheid and curage, quhilk is offerit to hym be beai> 
iiolence of fortoun. Howbeit sindry otheris hes assail- 
zeit sic thinges afore with maist terribyl jeopardy is, 
quhen they had not sic sickernes to succeid in the en4 
of thair laubouris as he had." p. 173. 

But we can demomtraUj that Shakspere had not the 
story from Buchanan. According to hzm^ the weird 
sisters sahite Macbeth : " Una Angusise Thaniun, 

altera Moravian, tertia Regem.'* Thane of Angus^ 

and of Murray, &c. but according to Holinshed, im- 
mediately from Bellenden, as it stands in Shakspere : 
** The first of them spake and sayde. All hayle Mak- 
beth, Thane of Glammis, — the second of them sayde, 
Hayle Makbeth, Thane of Cawder ; but tlie thiixl 
$ayde, All hayle Makbeth, that hereafter shall be 
Aing of Scotland/^ "p* 2/^^, 

1 Witch. AU kailj Macbztk ! Hail to thee, tkune of 
Ctamisl 

« Witch. All haily Macbeth J Hail to tkee^ thane of 
Cawdor I 

3 Witch. Allhail^ Macbeth! that shall be king hen* 
after J 

Here too our poet found the equivocal pnedi^ions, 
on which his hero so fatally depended: " He had 
learned of certaine wysards, how that he ought to 
take heede of Macdufte ; a nd surely hereupon had 
he put Macduffe to death, but a certain^ witch, whom 

he 
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he had in great trust, had tolde, that he should neuer 
be slain with man borne of any womany nor vanquished 
till the wood of Bernane came to the castell of Dun- 
sinane." p. 244. And the scene between Malcoin 
and Macduff, in the fourth a6t, is almost literally 
taken from the Ckronicie, Farmer. 

138, tkane of Giamis !] The thaneship of 

Glands was the ancient inheritance of Macbeth' s fa- 
mily. The castle where they lived is still standing, 
and was lately the magnificent residence of the earl of 
Strathmore. See a particular description of it in Mr. 
Gray's letter to Dr. Wharton, dated from Glames 
Castle, Steevens. 

>39* tkane of Cawdor ! ] Dr. Johnson ob- 

serves, in his Journey to the Western Islands of Scotland^ 
that part of Calder castle^ from which Macbeth drew 
his second title, is still remaining:. Steevens* 

143. Are ye fantastical, ] Soy in Reginald 

Scott's Discovery of Witchcraft y 1584 : *' He affirmeth 
these transubstantiations to be but fantasticaly not 
according to the veritie, but according to the appear- 
ance.'* 

Shakspcre took the word from Holinshed, who in 
his account of the witches, says, " This was reputed 
at first but some vain fantastical illusion by Macbeth 
and Banquo." Steevens. 

1^6, Of noble having, ' ] //awn^ is estate, 
possession, fortune. See note on The Merry Wiv:s of 
fVindsoTy a6l iii. line 189. Steevens. 

161. By Sinel's death, ] The father of Mac 

beth. • Pope. 

ciij 174. 
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174. e€Uen of tke insane rooty'l Shakspere 

klludes to the qualities anciently ascribed to hemlock* 
So, in Greene's Never too late ^ 1616: *< Yoii gaz'd 
against the sun, and so blemished your sight ; or else 
you have eaten of tke roots of hemlock y that makes men's 
eyes conceit unseen obje6ls,'* Again, in Ben Jonson^s 

■ 

Srjanus : 

«( t hey lay tkat kold upon thy senses y 

* * As thou hadst snuf t up hemlock /' Steeveks, 

183. His wonder and his praises do contend^ 

Which shoJild be thine^ or his ■] i, e. 

private admiration of your deeds, and a desire to 
do them publick justice by commendation, contend in 
his mind for pre-eminence. — Or — There is a contest 
in his mind, whetlier he should indulge his desire of 
publishing to the world the commendations due to 
your heroism, or whether he should remain in silent 
admiration of what no words could celebrate in pro- 
portion to iis desert. St e e v ens. 

184. Silenc'd with that ] z. e, wrapp'd in Silent 

wonder at the deeds performed by Macbeth, &c. 

Ma LONE, 

188. I » As thick as tale 

C^mc post with post I— '-—^'\ That is, posts 
;irrived as fast as they could be counted. Johnson. 
So, in King Henry IF, Part III. acl: ii. sc. 1. 
** Tidings, as swfUy as the post could run, 
** Were brought," &c. Steevens, 

Milton ha« used taU in a sinvilar sense, in V AU 
legro ; 

*< And 
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" And every shepherd tells his taie^ 
*• Under the hawthorne in the dale ** Henley. 
so6. with Norway j ] The folio reads : 

with those of Norway, Steevens. 

£i6. — trusted /zome,'] t, e, carried as far as it will 
go, suffered to prevail in its utmost extent ; of ai^u* 
ment confidentially received or admitted home into 
your bosom. Steevens* 

. aij. Might yet erikindXt you, &C.'} Might fire you 
with the hope of obtaining the crown. Henley. 

224. '—^swelling aO.'] Swelling is used in the 
$ame sense in the prologue to Henry V. 

" princes to a^t, 

<* And monarchs to behold the swelling scene.'* 

Steevens. 
fi 26. This supernaiural s6liciting] Soliciting is incite- 
ment. Johnson. 
£33, Present fears 

Are less than *honible imaginings :'\ Present 

fears wet fears of t/iingspresent, v/lxKh Macbeth declares, 

and every man has found, to be less than tlie imagina" 

$ion presents tliem, while the obje^ are yet distant. 

Johnson. 

So, in the Tragedie ofCrctsusj 1604, by lord Stedine : 

'< For as the shadow seems more monstrous still, 

<< Than dotli the substance whence it hath the 

being, 
<• So th^ apprehension of approaching ill 
i* Seems greater than itsefj whilst fears are lying, "^ 

Steevens. 

«36. 
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236. single state of man, ] The single 

statesman seems to be used by Shakspere for an tn- 
dividuaif in opposition to a commonwealtk, or conjunS 
kody. Johnson 

It is observed in the Critique upon the last edition 
of Shakspere (see Monthly Review, August 1786), 
that the expression single sol^djest — ^whichis there 
said to be ** solely singular for the singleness \ i. ^. for 
its tenuity" — explains <* single state of vuaC\ to %\%'-> 
mfy feeble stiUe of manhood, • • •• 

836. f unOxon 

Is smothered in surmise ; and nothing is. 
But what is not,] 
All powers of a6tion are oppressed and crushed by 
one overwhelming image in the mind, and nothing is 
present to me but that which is really future. Of 
things now about me I have no perception, being 
intent wholly on that which has yet no existence. 

Johnson* 

24 7. Time and the hour runs through the roughest day, 3 
By this, I confess, I do not with liis two last com- 
mentators imagine is meant either the tautology of 
time and the hour, or an allusion to time painted with 
an hour-glass, or an exhortation to time to hasten 
forward, but rather to say tempus & hora, time and 
occasion will carry the thing through, and bring it 
to some determined point and end, let its nature be 
what it will. 

This 
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This note is taken from an Essay on the Writings and 
Genius of Skakspere^ &c. by Mrs. Mootagit. 
Such tautology is common' to Shakspere, 
<* The very ktad andy>(?n/ of my otiending" 
is little less reprehensible. Time and the kowy is time 
with his hours. St£Eveks. 

The same expression is used by a writer nearly 
coiitemporary with Shakspere : " Neither can there 
be any thing in the world more acceptable to me than 
iieachy whose kower and time if they were as certayne,'* 
&Ct Fenton's Tragical Discourses^ 1579. Again, in 
■Davison's Potmsy 1621 : 

** Tinu^s young Aozvres attend her still, 
*^ And her eyes and cheeks do fill 
** With fresh youth aiKl beauty.*' 
Again, in Hoffmanns Tragedy; 1631 : 

*' The iour^ the place, the time of your arrive.** 

Malone. 
248. my dull train was wrtmght 

With things forgotten. ] My head was 

t»orkedy agitatedy put into commotion. Johnson. 

2/;3. The \fixer\m. having weigh* dity ] This 

intervening portion of time is almost personified : it is 
represented as a cool impartial judge ; as the pauser 
Reason. Ste evens. 

261. With one that saw him die: ] The be- 

haviour of the thane of Cawdor corresponds in almost 
every circumstance with that of the unfortimate earl 
of Essex, as related by Stowe, p. 793. His asking 

thQ 
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the queen's forgiveness, his confession, .repentance, 
and concern about behaving with propriety on the 
scaffold, are minutely described by that histoiian. 
Such an alhision could not fail of having .the desired 
efiedl on an audience, many of whom were eye-wit* 
nesses to the severity of that justice which deprived 
the age of one of its greatest ornaments, and South- 
ampton, Shakspere*s patron, of his dearest friend. 

Steevbns. 

s66. ftudied in his deatA,"] His own profes- 

sion furnished our author with this phrase. To be 
studied in a part, or to have studied it, is yet the tech- 
nical term of the stage. Malonb. 

870. To find the mind's constni6lion in the /ace, 1 

The meaning, I think, is — We cannot construe or dis" 

caver the disposition of the mind by the lineaments of the 

face. The same expression occurs in The Second Part 

4if King Henry IV, 

" Construe the times to their necessities." 

In Hamlet vtt meet a kindred phrase s 

** ■ These profound heaves 

*' You must translate \ 'tis lit we understand them." 
Our author again alludes to his grammar, in TroUus 
and Cressida, adt ii. sc. 3. 

** 1*11 decline the whole question." 
t)r, Johnson understood the word construQiony in this 
place, in the sense o^ frame or struHure\ but the' 
school-tenn was, I believe, intended by Shakspere. — 
In liis 93d Sonne !, we find a contrary sentiment as- 
serted : 

"la 
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" In many's looks ihcjalse fitart's history ' 

"Is writ." Malone. 

«79. More is thy due than more than all can pay.] 

More is due to thee, than, I will not say ally but, 

more than all, i. t, the greatest reconi pence can pay. 

Thus in Plautus we have vihilo minus. 

There is an obscurity in this passige, arising from 
the word a//, which is not used here personally (more 
than all persons can pay), but for the whole wealth of 
c speaker. So, more clearly, in King Henry Fill. 

** More than my all is nothing ." Ma lone. 

ft83. ■■■ s ervants; 

Which do but what they should^ by doing every 
thing. — ] Frem Scripture : " So when ye shall have 
done all those things which are commanded you, say^^ 
We are unprofitable servants: we have done that 
which it was our duty to do. " Henley, 

284. Which do but what they should^ by doing every 
thing 
Safe toward your lote and honour.] Of 
the last line of this speech, which is certainly, as 
it is now read, unintelligible, an emendation has beei> 
attempted, which Dr. Warburton and Mr. Theobald 
once admitted as the true reading : 
■ — our duties 

Are to your throne and statf, children and servants^ 
Which do but what they should, in doing every tkingj ' 
Fiefs to your love and honour. 
My esteem for these cri ticks inclines me to believe 

that 
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that they cannot be much pleased with these expres- 
sions J^ tti iove^ orjiefs to honour^ and that they have 
proposed this alteration rather . because no other oc- 
curred to them, than because they approved of it. I 
shall therefore propose a bolder change^ perliaps with 
no better success, but sua ciUquc plaant. I read tlius : 
lOur duties 

Are to your throne and state^ ciildren and servants f 

IVkich do hit w/iat they should^ in doing nothing. 

Save toward your love and honour. 
We do but perform our duty, when we contract all 
our views to your service, when we aft with no other 
principle than regvd to^^wrr love and honour. 

It is probable that this passage was first corrupted 
by writing safe for save^ and tiie lines then stood thuss 

■ doing nothing 

Safe toward your love and honour, 
which the next transcriber observing to be wrong, and 
yet not being able to discover the real fault, altered to 
the present reading. * 

Dr. Warburton has since changed Jiefi to fiePd\ 
and Hanmcr lias altered safe to shaped, 1 am afraid 
none of us have hit the right word. Johnson. 

Mr. Upton gives the word safe as an instance of an 
adjedive used adverbially ; and says that it means 
horc, with safety ^ security ^ and suretiihip , Dr. Kenrick 
proposes to read : 

Safe to ward your love and honour. 
To ward is to defend. So, in Titus Andrcnicus : 

« it 
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« ~«-^it was a hand that warded hiift 

•* From thousand dangers." 
Again, more appositely, in Love's Labour Lost : 

« . .for the best ward of mine honour is rewardirts: 
my dependants." 

Again, in King Richard ill, a£t r. 

** Then, if you fight against God's enemies, 

** God will, in justice, ward you as his soldiers.'* 
Dr. Kenrick might be right, if, instead of love and 
honour^ tlie words had been croztm and honour; but 
there is somewhat of obscurity in the idea of defends 
ing a prince's love in safety. Stekvens.- 

Safe toward your love and Aommr.'] Safe (t. r. 
saved) toward you love and honour; and then the 
sense will be—'* Our duties are your children, and 
servants or vassals to your throne and state; who 
do but what they should, by doing every thing with 
a saving of their love and honour toward you." 
The whole is an allusion to the forms of doing ho- 
mage in the feudal times. The oath of allegiance, 
or Urge homagey to the king, was absolute and without 
any exception; but simple homage^ when done to a 
subject for lands holden of him, was always with a 
saving of the allegiance (the love and honour) due to 
the sovereign. ** Sauflafoy que jeo doy a nostre seignor 
U royy' as it is in Littleton. And though the expres- 
sion be somewiiat stiff and forced, it is not more so 
than many others in this play, and suits well with the 
situation of Macbetli, now beginning to waver in his 
allegiance. For, as our author elsewhere says, 

D " Wlieii 
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<< When love begins to sicken and decay^ 
** It uscth an enforced ceremony." 

Blackstonb.^ 
The following passage in CupiiPs Revenge, a comedy 
by Beaumont and Fletcher, adds some support to Sir 
William Blackstone's emendation : 

<< ril speak it freely, always my obedience 
*« And love preserved unto the prince, ^^ 
So also do the following words, spoken by Henry, 
duke of Lancaster, to King Richard II. at their inter*- 
view in the castle of Flint (a passage that Shakspere 
certainly had read, and probably remembered) : " My 
sovereign lorde and kyng, the cause of my coming at 
this present is [your honour unfed] to have againe 
restitution of my person, my landes, and heritage, 
through your favourable licence . * * Holinshed's Chron . 
Vol.11. XX. Col. 1. a. Malonb« 

29^. Afy plenteous joys. 

Wanton injulness, seek to Aide themselves 
In drops of sorrow,'] 

'* Lacrimas non sponte cadentes 

<* Efludit, gemitusque expressit peftore laeto.** 

Lucan^ 1. ix. 
We meet with the same sentiment again in the 
Winter* s Tale, " It seem*d sorrow wept to take leave 
of them, for their joy waded in tears." Ma lo n e . 
303. t o Inverness,] Dr. Johnson ob- 

serves, in his Journty to the Western Isles of Scotland^ 
that the walls of the. castle of Macbeth, at Inverness, are 
yet standing. ^ Stbevbns« 

The 
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The circumstance of Duncan's visiting Macbeth is 
, supported by history ; for, from the Scottish Chronicle 
it appears, that it was customary for the king te make 
a progress through his dominions every year. " Ine- 
rat ei [Duncano] laudabilis consuetudo regni pertran- 
sire regiones semel in anno." Fordun. Scotichron. 
lib. iv. c. 44. 

<' Singulis annis ad inopum querelas audiendas per- 
lustrabat provincias.*' Buchan. lib. vii. Malone. 

310. 7/itf/?nnctf fl/" Cumberland ! ] So, Holin- 

shed, History of Scotland^ p. 171: ** Duncan having 
.two sonnes, &c. he made the elder of them, called 
Malamty prince of Cumierlandf as it were thereby to 
appoint him successor in his kingdome immediatlie 
after his decease. Macbeth sorely troubled herewith, 
for that he saw by this means his hope sore hindered 
(where, by the old laws of the realme, the ordinance 
was, that if he that should succeed were not of able 
age to take the charge upon himself, he that was next 
of bloud unto him should be admitted), he began to 
take counsel how he might usurp the kingdome by 
force, having a just quarrel so to doe (as he tooke the 
matter), for that Duncane did what in him lay to de- 
.fraud him of all manner of title and claime, which he 
might, in time to come, pretend unto the crowne.'* 

The crown of Scotland was originally not hereditary. 
When a successor was declared in the life-time of a 
king (as was often the case), the title of Prince of 
Cumberland was immediately bestowed on him as the 
mark of his designation. Cumberland was at that time 

D ij held 
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held by Scotland of the crown of England, as a £ef. 

Stebvens. 

If the foregoing observation relative to the desig* 
-nation of the king's son as his successor, by conferring 
on him the title of prince of Cumberland, wanted any 
•support, Bellenden*s translation of Hettor Baece, fol. 
183, would fiu'nish it: " In the meane tyme kyng 
Duncane maid his son Malcolme Prince of Cubir, to 
signify that he suid regne after hym^ quilk was gret 
displeseir to Macbeth, for it maid plane derogation to 
the thrid weird promitted afore to hym be this weird 
sisteris/* Malonb. 

322^ — by the perfedest repifTt ] By the best in- 
telligence. Johnson. 
• 343. And that zuhichratkery &c.] The difficulty of 
this line, " And that," &c. seems to have aiisen 
from its not being considered as part of the speech 
uttered by the obje6t of Macbeth's ambition. As such 
it appears to me, and as such it ought, in my opinion, 
to be distinguished by Italick. 

" And that's what rather," &c, 
'is 6irT. Hanmer's reading. Malons. 

345. l^at I may ^owr vay %\iir\Xs in thine ear -y] I 
'meet with tlie same expression in lord Sterline's Julius 
Casar, 1607: * 

** Thou in my bosom us*d to pour thy spright,^* 
There is no earlier edition of Macbeth thaLU tiiatof 1623. 

Malonb. 

348. Which fate and mtapfysical aid doth seem 

To havt thee crown" d zuitAaL-^^1 The crown 

to 
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to which fate destines thee, and which preternatural 
agents endeavour to bestow upon thee. Warburton, 
' Metapkysicalj in our author's time, seems to have 
had no other meaning than supernatural. In the Eng^ 
Hsh DiBionary by H. C. t6^^^ Metaphy sicks are thus 
explained: «< Supernatural arts.*' Malone. 

359 • — 7y5tfrflftf« himself is koarse,"]' The mes- 
senger, says the servant, had hardly breath to make- 
up his message j \o which the lady answers mentally, 
that he inay well want breath, such a message would 
add hoarseness to the raven. That even the bird, 
whose harsh voice is accustomed to predict calamities, 
could not croak the entrance of Duncan but in a note of 
unwonted harshness. Johnson. 

g6i. Come, you spirits 

That tend on mortal thoughts. Sec. ] There is 
an invocation in Bussy d* Ambois, which in the turn of 
thought seems to resemble lady Macbeth*s, but is less 
liorrid : ' 

Now all the peacefuU regents of tlie night, 
Silently gliding exhalations. 
Languishing windes and murmuring fals of waters 
Sadnesse of heart and ominous securenesse 
Enchantments, dead sleeps, all. the friends of rest 
That ever wrought upon the life of man, 
Extend your utmost strengths j and this charm'd 

houre 
Fix like the center ; make the violent wheeles 
Of Time and Fortune stand ; and great existens 

Diij (The 
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(The maker's treasurie) now not seeme to bee. 
To all but my approaching friends and mee. 

Henlkt* 
362. m ortal thougbtSy . ] This ex- 

pression signifies not tke tkcugkts ofmortalsy but mntr^ 
tkeronsy deadly y or destruQiue designs. So, in ai^ y, 

" Hold fast the morial sword.** 
' And in another place : 

*< Wiih twenty mortal miirthcrs.^* Johnson. ' 
Comtyyou spirits 
That tend on mortal thoughts^ &c.] In Pier€€ 
PermiUss his Supplication to the Devily by T. Nashe, 
J 592 (a very popular pamphlet of that time), our 
author might have found a particular description of 
these spirits, and of their office. 

" The second kind of devils, which he most em- 
ployeth, are those northern Martii, called the spirits 
efrevengey and the authors of massacres* and seedsmea 
of mischief i for they have commission to incense men 
to rapines, sacrilege, theft, murder, wrath, fury, and 
all manner of cruelties : and they command certain of 
X\\t southern spirits to wait upon tliem, as also great 
Arioch, tbat is termed tke spirit of revenge." 

Ma LONE. 

267 . nor keep peace between 

Tke tftQy and it I ) The intent of lady 

Macbeth, evidently is, to wish that no womanish 

tenderness, or conscientious remorse, may hinder 

her purpoie from proceeding to effect ; but neither 

• ilii^ nor indeed my otber^ sense, is expressed by 

the 
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the present reading, and therefore it cannot be 
doubted that Shakspere wrote differently^ periiaps 
thus: 

Thai no compuuBious xnutings of nature 
Shake jay fell purpose^ nor keep pace beiwen 
TheeffcQ and it. 
To keep pace between^ may signify to pass between^ to 
intervene* Pace is on many occasions a favourite of 
*Shakspere's. This phrase is indeed not usual in this 
sense ; but was it not its novelty that gave occasion to 
the present corruption ? Johnson. 

Dr. Johnson's emendation, to say the least, is plau- 
sible. She requires that all access Sind passage be stop^ 
ped against remorse, lest the visitings of nature, by 
their frequent recurrence, should induce her to relent, 
and relinquish her purpose. 

Keep pace is an expression of Shakspere in the Merry 
Wives of Windsor. — " His words and actions no more 
adhere and keep pace^^* &c. Hen lk y. 

368. and it J ] The folio reads, and hit, 

ST£EV£NS. 

Her purpose was to be effedied by aflion. To k^ep 
jpecce between the effeB and purpose^ therefore means, to 
delay the execution of her purpose. For as long as 
there should be a peace between the effe^l and pur- 
pose, or, in other words, till hostilities were com- 
menced, till some action should be performed, her 
purpose could not be cairied into execution. There 
is no need of alteration. 

A similar expression is found in a book which our 

autlior 
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author is known to have read, 7%s Tragicall Hiitorie of 
Romeus and Juliet^ 1562: 

" In absence of her knight, the lady no way Could 
** Keep truce between ker griefs and hexy tho' ne'er 
so fay lie she would." 
The old reading (peare), I have since observed, is 
confinned by the following passage in King John^ in 
which a corresponding imagery may be traced : 
" Nay, \ti the body of this fleshly land, 
** This kingdom, this confine of blood and breath, 
** Hostility and civil tiimult reigns 
** Between my conscience and my cousin*s death.''* 
Sir W, D'Avenant's strange alteration of this play 
sometimes affords a reasonably good comment on it. 
Thus, in the present instance : 
** — — Make thick 
** My blood, and stop all passage to remorse, 
** That no relapses into mercy may 
** Shake my design, nor make it fall before 
*^*Tis ripen' d to effea.'' Malone. 

369. Take my milk for gall, ] Take 

away my milk, and put gall into the place. Johnson. 
371 . Tou wait o» nature's mischief!] Nature's mis- 
chief is mischief done to nature, violation^of nature's 
ordc r committed by wicked ness. Johnson. 

371. ■ C ome, thick nighty &c.] A similar 

invocation is found in A Warning for f aire Women, 1599, 
a tragedy which was certainly prior to Macbeth : 
" Oh sable nighr, sit on the eye of heaven, 
«* That it discern not this black deed of darkness ! 

«« My 
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*< My guilty soiri, burnt with lust's hateful fire, 
** Must wade through blood to obtain my vile 

desire : . . 
** Be then my coverture y thick ugly night! 
** The light hates me, and I do hate the light." 

Malone, 

372. And pall ti^e ] t, e. wrap thyself in a 

^alL Warburton, 

A pai/\s a robe of state. So, in the ancient black 
letter romance of Syr Eglamoure ofArtoys^ no date : 
** The knyghtes were clothed mpail,** 
Again, in Milton's Penseroso : 
** Sometime let gorgeous tragedy 
** In scepter'd pall come sweeping by,'* 
Dr. Warburton seems to mean the covering which is 
thrown over the dead. Ste evens. 

373. l%at my keen knife ] The word knife^ 
which at present has a familiar- meaning, was anciently 
used to express a sword or dagger. So, in the old 
black letter romance of Syr Eglamoure of Artoys^ no 
4ate : 

" Through Goddes myght, and his knyfe^ 

** There the gyaunte lost his lyfe.'* Ste evens. 

374. —Mtf blanket ^M^^Car^,] Drayton, in 
the 26th song of his Polyolbionf has mt expression re- 
sembling this : 

^* Thick vapours that, like ruggs, still hang the 
troubled air. ** Ste e v en s. 

375. To cry^ Hold, hold I ■ ] On this passage 
4here i$ a long criticism in HtkQ.Ramhier^ Johnson. 

In 
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In this criticism the epithet dun is objefled to as a 
mean one. Milton, however, appears to have been 
of a different opinion, and has represented Satan as 
flying, 

« in the dun air soblime.*' Steevbns. 

Tocry^ Hold, hold! ] The thought is 

taken from the old military laws which inflifled capi- 
tal punisment upon *' whosoever shall strike stroke 
at his adversary, either in the heat or otherwise, if a 
third do cry Aoldf to the intent to part them ; except 
that they did fight a combat in a place inclosed : and 
then no man shall be so hardy as to bid Aold, but the 
general." P. 264, of Mr. Bellay's InstruQionsfor the 
Wars^ translated in 1589. To l let. 

Mr. Toilet's note will likewise illustrate the last line 
in Macbeth*s concluding speech : 

^' And damn*d be him who first cries, Hotd^ 
enough l^^ Stbevens. 

375. Great Glamis! worthy Cawdor I"] Shakspcre 
has supported the chara6ter of lady Macbeth by re- 
peated efforts, and never omits any opportunity of 
adding a trait of ferocity, or a mark of the want of 
human feelings, to this monster of liis own creation. 
;Xhe softer passions are more obliterated in her than 
in her husband, in proportion as her ambition is 
greater. She meets him here on his arrival from an 
'expedition of danger, with such a salutation as would 
iiave become one of his friends or vassals ; a salutation 
apparently fitted rather tO raise his thoughts to a level 
.with her own purposes, than to testify her joy at liis 

return. 
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return, or manifest an attachment to his person : nor 
does any sentiment expressive of love or softness fall 
from her throughout the play. While Macbeth him- 
self, in tlie midst of the horrors of his guilt, still 
retains a chara^ler less fiend-like than that of his 
queen, talks to- her with a degree of tenderness, and 
pours his complaints and fears into her bosom, accom- 
panied with terms of endearment. Steevens* 

378. 7>bV ignorant present time, ] Ignorant 

has here the signification of unknowing ; that Is, I feel 
by anticipation those future hours, of which, accord- 
ing to the process of nature, the present time would 
he ignorant, Johnson. 

So, in Cymbeline: 
•* h is shipping 

** Poor i^(?ra«/ baubles," &c. Steevens. 

378. . p resent time, ] The word time 

is wanting in the old copy. It was supplied by Mr. 
Pope, and perhaps without necessity, as our author 
omits it in the first scene of The Tempest: " If you can 
command these elements to silence, and work the peace 
of the present, we will not hand a rope more.** The 
sense does not require the word time^ and it is too 
much for the measure. Again, in Coriolanus : 

*• And that you not delay the present; but," &c.- 

Again, in 1 Corinthians, ch. xv. v. 6: ** —-of whom 
the greater part remain unto this present. ^^ 

Steevens. 

386. Tour face, wy thane, is as a hook, where men 
May read, &c.] 

3 S#, 
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So, in Pericles Prince of Tyre^ 1609": ' 

<< Her face the book of praises, where is read 
*^ Nothing but curious pleasures.** St is v ens^ 

387. ■■ to beguile the tinUf 

Look like the time ; ] The same 

expression occurs in the 8th book of Daniel's Civil 
Wars : 

•* He draws a traverse 'twixt his grievances s 
•' Looks like the time : his eye made not report 
** Of what he felt within } nor was he less 
•* Than usually he was in every part ; 
" Wore a clear face upon a cloudy heart." 
It is almost needless to observe, that the Poem of 
Daniel was published many years before Macbeth could 
have been written. Stekvens. 

The expression is also found in The Two Noble Kins^ 
men, by Beaumont and Fletcher: 

" Let's go off, 

** An^ bear jis like the time,^* 
The 7th and 8th books of Daniel's Civil Wars were 
not published till the year 1609 [see the Epistle Dedi* 
calorie to that edition], so that, if either poet copied 
the other, Daniel must have been indebted to Shak- 
spere ; for there can be little doubt that MoA^Uth iiai 
appeared before that year. Ma lone. 

399. This castle hath a pleasant secU,'] This short 
dialogue between Duncan and B^nquo, whilst they 
are -approaching the gates of Macbeth 's castle, has 
always appeared to me a striking instance of wliat in 
painting is termed repcsu TJieir conversati.>n very 

naturally 
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naturally turns upon the beauty of its situation, and 
the pleasantness of the air ; and Banquo, observing 
the martlet's nests in every recess of the cornice, re- 
marks, that where those birds most breed and haunt, 
the air is delicate. The subje6t of this quiet and easy 
conversation gives that repose so necessary to tlie 
mind after the tumultuous bustle of the preceding 
scenes, and perfectly contrasts the 'scene of horror 
that immediately succeeds. It seems as if Shakspere 
asked himself, What is a prince likely to say to his 
attendants on such an occasion ? Whereas the modern 

• 

writers seem, on the contrary, to be always searching 
for new thoughts, such as would never occur to men 
in the situation which is represented. — This also is 
frequently the pra6lice of Homer, who, from the midst 
of battles and horrors, relieves and refreshes the mind 
of the reader, by introducing some quiet rural image^ 
or picture of familiar domestick life. 

Sir J. Reynolds. 

401. Unto cur gentle senses.] Senses are nothing 

more than each man's sense. Gentle sense is very elegant, 

as it means placid, calm, compostdp and intimates the 

peaceable delight of a fine day. Johnson. 

403. martlet — ] This bird is in the old edition 

called har/et, . . Johnson. 

The correction is supported by the following passage 
in the Merchant of Venice: 

" like the martlet 

«* ^lilds in the weather on the outward wall." 

Steevbns. 
B 406. 
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406. — coigne of vantage^ ] Convenient corner, 

Johnson. 

408. ■ m dst bretdy ] The folio — fn-yat breed. 

Steevens. 
411. The love thatfolhws^ sometime is our troubk^ 

Which stiU we thank as leve. Herein I tenck 

you 
Howyoii shall Bid Godyidd us for your pains. 
And tbahk us for your trouble.} The at^ 
iention that is paid us (says Duncan, on seeing Lady- 
Macbeth come to meet him) sotnetimes gives us pain, 
when we refteB that we give trouble to others ; yet stilt 
we cannot but be pleased with such attentions, because 
they are a proof of affe&ion. So for is dear. Of the 
following words I confess I have no very distinft con- 
ception. Perhaps the meaning is — By being tke.occa^ 
sion of so much trouble, I furnish you with a motive to 
pray to heaven to reward me for the pain I give you 
[inasmuch as the liaving such an opportunity of shew- 
ing your loyalty and attachment, may hereafter prove 
beneficial to you ;] and herein also I afford you a motive 
to thank me for the trouble I give you [because, by shew- 
ing me so much attention (however painful it may be 
to me to be tlie cause of it), you have an opportunity 
of displaying an amiable character ; and of ingra- 
tiating yourself with your sovereign 5 which finally may 
bring you both honour and-^profit}. Ma lone. 

I believe the meaning is — Ihntgh my design by this 
visit was to testify my regard, yet it may be ihe^ occasion to 
you of some inconvenience', but this^ however, you will 

overlook 
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cwrUok for tAe sake t>f the motive, andf notwithstanding 
the trouble^ acknowUdge tke love. In this respeBt I wiU 
give you reason to pray that God would reward me for 
your pains on my account j and also to thank mefon- the 
trouble J occasionyou^ by the abundant recompence you shaU 
hereafter receive. — This interpretation is not only con- 
firmed by Lady Macbetli's reply, but further by the 
king's addition : 



** — — -Give me your hand : 

** Condu61 me to mine host j we love him highly, 

" And shall continue our graces towards him." 

Bid is here used in the Saxon sense, to pray. The 

autliorities cited by Mr. Steevens will support the 

explanation of God yield us, H e N l e y\ 

413. How you should bid God-yeld us ] To 

bid any one God-yeld him, i. e. God-yield him^ was the 

same as God reward him. Waiiburton. 

I believe^t^A^ or, as it is in the folio of 1623, eyldf 

is a corrupted contra^ion of sAield. The wish im« 

plores not r^iMr^, but protedion, Johnson. 

I rather believe it to be a corruption of God-yield, 

I. e, reward. In Antony and Cleopatra we meet with it 

at length : 

*« And die gods yield you for't." 
Wgain, in the interfude of Jacob and EsaUy 1568 : 

" Godyeldeyout Esau, with all my stomach " 

Again, in the old metrical romance of Syr Guy of 
fVarhwichf black letter, no date : 

** Syr, qourh Guy, God yield it you , 
" Of this great gift you give me now." 

Eij God 
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God shieldy means God forbid^ and could never ht 
used as a form of returning thanks. So, in Chaucer's 
MilUrcs TaU : 

" Godshzide that he died sodenly." v. 3427; Jate 
edition. Steevens. 

421. W^4f r«/^<7tt/ hermits.] //If rwwVj, for beadsmen. 

Warburton. 

425. Ais great iove, sharp as his spur, < ■ ] 

So, in Twelfth Nighty a6t iii. sc. 3. 
<« my desire, 

** More sharp than JUed steely did spur me forth.'* 

Steevens. 

428, Tour servants ever, &c.] The metaphor of 
this speech is taken from the Steward's compting- 
house or audit-room. In compt, means subje£l to ac^ 
count. The sense of the whole is — We, and all who 
belong to us, look upon our lives and forttmes not as our 
own properties, but as things we have received merely for 
your use, and for which we must be accountable whenever 
you please to call us to our audit ; when, like faithful stew- 
ards, we shall be ready to answer your summons, by return- 
ing you^ what is your own, St E E v E ifr s . 

436. Enter a sewer — ^] I have restore^ this stage 
direction from the old copy. The otfice of a sewer 
was to place the dishes in order at a feast. His chief 
mark of distindlion was a towel round his arm. So, 

in Ben Jonson*s Silent Woman ; ^* rclap me a clean 

towel about you, like a sewer," Again: " See, Sir 
Amorous has his towel on already* [He enters like a 
sewer,"'^ Steevens. 

436. 
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436. If it wert done, &r.] A man of learning 
recommends another punctuation : 

If it were done^ when ^tis danep then Uwere well. 

It were d<me quickly y if, &c, Johnson. 

. A sentiment parallel to this ocnirs in The Proceedings 

against Garnet in the Powder Plot. << It would have 

been commendal>le when it had been done, though 

not before/' Farmer. 

437. If tie assassination'] If such atrocious 
a^s did not draw after them a concatenation of cir- 
cumstances, requiring as much counteraflion as the 
deed itself, I would venture upon it, and junp, (t . e. 
risk) the life to come. Henley. 

See Jumpy catch- word Alphabet. . 
439. fVith his surceasey success f^--^'^^] I think the 
reasoning requires that we should read : 

fVith its success surcease. - Joh n son . 

A trammel is a net in which either birds or fishes are 
caught. So, in the Isle ofGullsy 1633 • 

" Each tree and shrub wears trammels of thy hair." 
Surcease is cessation, stop. So, in The Valiant 
fVelchmany 1615 : 

" Surceasty brave brother : Fortune hath crown'd 
our brows." 
His is used instead of its, in many places. 

Steevens. 

44 1 . , shoal o/time, ] This is Theobald's 

emendation, undoubtedly right. The old edition has 
school, and Dg^ Warburton, shelve. Johnson. 

Eiij 44«. 
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442. We'd jump the life to come, ] So, fn Cymbe^ 

line, aft v. sc. 4. 

* * -""-^OTJump the after-inquiry on your own peril . ' * 

Steevens. 

i suppose the meaning to be— We would over-leap, 

we would make no account of the life to come. So 

Autolycus in TAe Winter's TaU: " For the life to come^ 

I sleep out the thought of it.'* 

445. I ■ This even-handed justice'] Our poet, 

apis Matime more modoque^ would stoop to borrow a 
sweet from any flower, however humble in its situ- 
ation. 

*• Thcprlcke of conscience (says Holinshed) caused 
him even to feare, lest he should be served of the same 
cup as he had minister -d to his predecessor.^' 

Steevens, 

. 452. Hath borne his faculties so meek, 1 ] FacuU 

• ties, for office, exercise of power,- &c . W a r b u r t o n • 

Hath borne his faculties so meek, » » . -] " Dun^r 

can (says Holinshed) was soft and gentle of nature.'* 

—And again: << Macbeth spoke much against the 

king's softness, and overmuch slackness in punishing 

offenders.'* Steevens^ 

457. to r heaven"* s cherubin, horsed 

Upon the sightless CQUTKTS of the air ,] Courier 

is only runner. Couriers of air 'Ave winds, air in motion^ 

Sightless is invisible, Johnson, 

So, in Warner's Albion's England, 1602, b. ii. c. 11^ 

•< The scouring winds i!l^Xsightless\xi the sounding 

^r do fly.'* St£Evens» 

46Q, 
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460. ^Thal tears shall drown the wind. — : — ] ' Allud- 
ing to the remission of the wind in a shower. 

Johnson, 
So, in King Henry VI. Part III. 

For raging wind blows up incessant showers^ 
And, when the rage allays, the ram begins, 
460. no spur^ &c.] The spur of the 

cccasion is a phrase used by lord Bacon* Steevens* 

I' y have no spur 

To prick the sides of my intent^ but only 
Vaulting ambition- ' ■] 
So, in The Tragedy ofCcesar and Pompeyt 1607: 
" Why think you, lords, that 'tis ambition^ s spur ^ 
** Thsit pricketk Capsar tg these high attempts?*' 

Malone, 

463. And falls on the others— ^'] The word which 
Hanmer has on this occasion added, every reader can-* 
DOt fail to add for himself^ He would give ; 

And falls on the other side. 
But the state of Macbeth' s mind is more strongly 
marked by this break in the speech, than by any con-^ 
tinuation of it which the . most successful ci itick can 
^supply. St E EVENS. 

464, Enter Lady,^ The arguments by which Lady 
Macbeth persuades her husband to commit the mur- 
der, afford a prpof of Shakspere*s knowledge of human 
nature. She urges the excellence and dignity of 
courage, a glittering idea which has da^z^led mankind 
from age to age, and animated sometimes the house- 
t^fe^ker^ and spmetimes the conqueror; but this 
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sophism Macbeth has for ever destroyed^ by distin- 
guishing true from false fortitude, in a line and a half; 
of which it may almost be said, that they ought to 
bestow immortality on the author, though all his other 
productions had been lost : 

1 dare do all that may become a man \ 
Who dares do morey is none. 

This topick, which has been always employed with 
too much success, is used in this scene with peculiar 
propriety to a soldier by a woman. Courage is the 
distinguishing virtue of a soldier ; and the reproach 
of cowardice cannot be borne by any man from a wo- 
man, without great impatience. 
• She then urges the oaths by wliich he Had bound 
himself to murder Duncan ; another art of sophistry 
by which men have sometimes deluded their consci- 
ences, and persuaded tlieraselves that what would be 
criminal in others, is virtuous in them : this argument 
Shakspere, whose plan obliged him to make Macbeth 
^Scld, has not confuted, though he might easily have 
sliewn, that a former obligation could not be vacated 
by a latter; that obligations, laid on us by a higher 
power, could not be over- ruled by obligations which 
we lay upon ourselves. Johnson, 

480. Like the poor cat V the adage f^ The adage 
alluded to is^ Tlie cat loves fishy hut dares not taet her 
feet: 

•* Catus amal piscesy sed nan vuitdagere planfas" 

JOHN«iON. 
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483. Prythee^ peace^ &c.] A passage similar to 
this occurs in Measure for Measure^ a6t ii. sc« 2. 
«« be that you are, . 

** That is, a woman : if you're more, you're 
none." 
The folio, instead oido mere^ reads no morcy but the 
present reading is Undoubtedly right. Stbevens, 
The same sentiment occurs in Beaumont aAd Fletch- 
er's Rollo : 

" My Rollo, tho' he dares as much as man, 

** Is tender of his yet untainted valour ; 

*^ So noble, that he dares do nothing basely." 

Henley* 

491 . Did then adhere, ] The old copy reads 

adhere. In The Merry Wives of Windsor^ Mrs. Ford 

says of Falstafl^ that his words and actions <' no more 

udhere and keep pace together, than," &c. 

Steevens* 
495. Iwo^ldtvhiU it was smiling in myfacey ] Polyxo, 
in the fifth book of Statius's Thebais, has a similar 
sentiment of ferocity : 

In gremio (licet amplexu lachrymisque moretur) 
Transadigam ferro-— — — . Steevens. 

497* had i but so sworn'] But is an interpo- 

lation made by the editor of the second folio, who was 
so little acquainted with our author's metre, as to 
suppose this line defective. There is certainly no- 
thing wanting. Sworn was used as a dissyllable. 

Malone. 
501. But screw your courage to the sticking-piace,^ 

* This 
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This i3 a inelaf)hor from an engine formed by me- 
chanical complrcatipq. The sticking-fiLace is the stop 
which suspends its po^yers, till they are discliarged on 
tj^eir proper objeft ; as in driving piles, &c. So, in 
Sir W. Davenant's Cruel Brother, 1630 : 
u «««.xhere is an engine made^, 
" Which spends its strength by force of nimble 

wheels i 
** For they, once screwed up^ in their return 
«< Will rive an oak." 
Again, in Corto/anus, a6l i. sc. viii. 
*^ Wrench up thy power to the highest." 
Perhaps, indeed, Shakspere had a more familiar 
image in view, and took his metaphor from the screw- 
ing up the chords of string-instruments to their proper 
degree of tension, when the peg remains fast in its 
sticking- placet i< e. in the place from which it is not 
to move. St E EVENS. 

505. Will I with wine and wfissel so convince] To 
convince is, in Shakspere, to overpower or snbdue^ as in 
this play : 

*< Their msdady convinces 

•* The great assay of art." Johnson. 

- So, in the old comedy of Cambyses : 

<< If that your heart addi^ed be the Egyptians to 
convince.*^ 

Again, in Holinshed : ** thus mortally fougiit» 

intending to vanquish and convince the other*" 

and wasse l 
Wliat was anciently called was-htuU (as appears from 

Selden's 
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Selden's notes on the ninth song of Drayton's Poly^ 
oibionji was an annual custom observed in the country 
an the vigil of the new year ; and had its beginning, 
as some say, from the words which Ronix, daughter 
of hengist, used, when she drank to Vortigern, lovered 
kihg tuas'heil ; he answering her, by direction of an 
interpreter, drinc-htilt ; and then, as GeofFi y of Mon- 
mouth says, 

«< Ruste hire and sitte hire adoune and glad dronke 
hirfc htily 

" And that was tho*" in his land the verst was-haily 

*« As in Ian gage of Saxoyne that me might evere 
iwite, 

" And so wel he paith the folc about, that he is 
not yut voryute. " 
Afterwards it appears that tooi-kaiUj and drinc-keil^ 
were the usual phrases of quaffing among the English^r 
as we may see from Gliomas de ia Moore in the Life of 
Edward //. and in the lines of Hanvil the monk, who 
preceded him : 

** Ecce vagante cifo distento gutturc wass-Aeii, 

'* tngeminant wass-kti l 
Btit Selden rather conjeftures it to have been an usual 
ceremony among the Saxons before Hengist, as a note 
0f kealth'itiiskingj supposing the expression to be cor- 
rupted from zdsk'keiL 

Wassel or Wassail is a word still in use in the mid- 
land cbuntil^s, and signifies at present what is called 
Lambs Wool, i. e, roasted apples in strong beer, with* 
sugar and spice. See Beggar* s Bush, adt iv. sc. 4. 

" What 
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** What think you of a wasselT 

<« thou and Ferret 

«' And Ginks to sing the song : I for the stru6lurc,^ 
«« Which is the bowl," &c, 
Again, in a song introduced in Laneham^s Narrative 
cf Queen ElizabdA^s Entertainment at KenelwartA-Castlcg 

<* For wine and wastell he had at will.*' 
Wassel is, however, sometimes used for general 
riot, intemperance, or festivity. On this occasion I 
believe it means intemperance, 

Ben Jonson personifies wassel thus : — Enter Wassel 
like a neat stmpster and songster ^ her page bearing a brown 
bowlf drest with ribbands and rosemary^ before her. , 

Stbevens. 

506. — the warder of the brain,"] A warder is a 

guard, a centinel. So, in another play of Shakspere :. 

** Where be these warders^ that they wait not 

here ?" Steevens* 

^07. ——/^tf receipt £/'r^fli<?n] i,e» XhQ receptacle. . 

Malonb, 

508. A limbeck only : ] That is, shall be only a 

vessel to trviyx. fumes or vapours, Johnson. 

512. who shall bear the guilt 

Of our great quell.] Quell is murder, Wiin-, 

quellcrs being in the old language the term for which 

murderers is now used. ' , Johnson. 

So, in Chaucer's Tale of the Nonnes Priest^ v. 13396, 

late edition. 

*' The dokes cryeden as men wold hem quelle J** 

Stssvens, 
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523. and bend up\ A metaphor from 

the bow. So, in King Henry V. a6t iii. sc. i. 
•* ■ ' btnd up every spirit 
" To his full height.'' St£EY£ns. 



ACT 11. 

linet. JjANQUO.] The place is not marked in 
the old edition/ nor is it easy to say where this en- 
counter can be. It is not in the ^ail^ as the editors 
have all supposed it, for Banquo sees the sky ; it is 
not far from the bedchamber, as the conversation 
shews : it must be in the inner court of the castle, 
which Banquo might properly cross in his way to bed. 

Johnson. 
6. Their candles are all outS^ The same expression 
occurs in Romeo and Juliet : 

" Night*s candles are burnt out.^* 
Again, in our author's 21st sonnet : 
*< As those gold candles fix*d in heaven's air.'* 

Malqnb, 
S • " ^ ■ ' Merciful powers ! 

Restrmn in me the cursed thoughts^ that nature 

Gives way to in repose! ] It is apparent, 

from what Banqtio says afterwards, that he had been 
solicited in a dream to attempt something jo con- 

F sequence 
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sequence of tfie propfieqr of the witfefie'S', that his 
waking tensed were shocked at; and Sbakspere 
' has here finely contrasted his charadter wifli' that of 
Macbeth. Banquo is praying against being tempted 
to encourage thoughts of guilt even in his sleep; 
while Macbeth is hurrying into temptation, and re- 
volving in his mind every scheme, however flagitious, 
that may assist him to complete his purpose. The 
one is unwilling to sleep, Iftst the same phantoms 
should assail his resolution again, while the other is 
depriving himself of rest through impatienee to com- 
mit the murder. The same kind of invocation occurs 
in Cymbeline : 

«* From fairies, and the tempters of the night, 
** Guard me!'* Steevens. 

14. He Hath to-night, &c . ] To-night was fi rst intro- 
duced by Sir Wm. Da venant. Malonb. 
17. ! — u shut up] To shut up f is to con- 
clude. So, in the Spanish Iragedy : 

•* And heavens liave shut up day to pleasure tis." 
Again, in Spenser's Faery Queen, b. iv. c. 9. 
<* And for to shut up all in friendly love." 
Again, in Reynold'*s God* & Revenge against Murder, 

1621, fourth edit. p. 137 : ** though the parents 

have already shut up the contraft.** Again, in Stowe's 
account of the earl of Essex's speech on the sc&fibld : 
<* he shut up all with the Lortl's prayer." Steevens. 
J 9. Being unprepared. 

Our will became the servant to defeQ ; 
• Which else shvuld free have wrought,"] This is 

obscurely 
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obscurely expreasftd. The meaniog stsms to be: — 
Being .unprepared, our entertauimenl: was neces* 
sarily defeOive^ aad we only had it jn our power to 
^bewihe king our willingness to serve him. Had we 
ivceived suffickcat notice of his (coining, our xeal 
sbould have been more clearly nianifeated by our a3s. 
Which refers oot io the ia$t. antecedent (defeat) but to 
unil* Ma LONE. 

go. Ifynu shall dtove to my consent when tis — ] 
Mac^^h expresses, his thought with aSe^led obscu- 
rity$ he does «ot mentipn the royajty, thougli he ap- 
parently had it in his mind, {f you shall cleave to my 
tmisejtU if ypu shall concur with nje wl\en I determine 
to accept the crown, when Uisf when that happens 
i94iich the inredi^ion pr/omiseS| it shall make honour for 
yflU* Johnson. 

Wktn Vif> means, when ^tis my leisure to talk with you 
m this hminess ; referring to what Banquo had just 
said, at your kindest leisure. 

Macbeth could never mean to giFe Banquo at this 
time the ivtost distant or obscure hint of his design 
i^poa the crown. Steevens. 

53. And on thy bladf^ and dudgeon, gouts of bloody ] 
Dudgeon properly means the haft or handle of a dagger, 
and is used for that particiilar sort of handle wjiich 
has some ornament carved on the top of it. Junius 
explains the dudgeon^ i. e. h^fty by the Latin expt es- 
aon, moMkbrium apiat¥Mf whjch means a handle ofwoodf 
with a grain rough asifthts $eedf of parsley were strown 
Ptferit* . Steevens, 

F ij Gascoigne 
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Gascm'gne confirms tliis : ** The most knottie piece- 
of box may be wrought to a fay re doogai Aq/ie»^* 
Gouts for drops is frequent in old English. 

Farmer* 
A' gout is still a word in daily use. Gouts in this 
passage signify the stains left by blcod when it issues 
from a wound, and trickles down the weapon. 

Henlet* 
^6. Now o^er the one half world 

Nature seems dead^ ] That is, 

over our hemisphere alt aQions and motion seem to Astoe 
ceased. This image, which is perhaps the most strike 
ing that poetry can produce, has been adopted by 
Dryden in his Conquest of Mexico • 

** All things are hush*d as Nature*s self lay dead^ 
** The mountains seem to nod their drowsy head j 
** The little birds in dreams their songs repeat, 
** And sleeping flow'rs beneath the night dews 

sweat. 
** Even lust and envy sleep !" 
Tliese lines, though so well known, I havcf transcribe 
cd, that the contrast between them and this passage 
of Shakspere may be more accurately observed 

Night is described by two great poets; but one 
describes a night of quiet, the other of perturbation. 
In the night of Dryden, all the disturbers of the world 
are laid asleep ; in that of Shakspere, no^ng but 
sorcery, lust, and murder, is awake. He that reads 
Dryden finds himself lull'd with serenity, and disposed 
to solitude and contemplation. He that peruses 

Shakspere, 
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Shsikspere, looks round alaimed, and starts to find 
himself alone. One is the night of a lover, the other, 
of a murderer. J oh n s o n. 

. 5p, toiiAer'*d murder f 

thus with his stealthy pace^ 
With Tarquin's ravishing f sides toward his design f 
Moves lihe a ghost. ] This was the 

reading of this passage in all the editions before that 
of Mr. Pope, who, for sides^ inserted in the text 
strides f which Mr. Theobald has tacitly copied from 
him, though a more proper alteration might perhaps 
have been made. A ravishing stride is an action of 
violence, impetuosity, and tumult, like that of a 
savage rushing on his prey ; whereas the poet is here 
attempting to exhibit an image of secrecy and caution, 
of anxious circumspection and guilty timidity, the 
steaUhypaci o£sl ravisher creeping into the chamber of 
a virgin, and of an assassin approaching the bed of 
him whom he proposes to murder, without awaking 
him ; these he describes as moving Hie ghosts, whose 
progression is so different from strides, that it has been 
in all ages represented to be as Milton expresses it : 

*< Smooth sliding without step.'* 
This hemistich will afford the true . reading of this 
place, which is, I think, to be corrected thus : 
■ ■ I and withered murder ^ 
— ■■■ x ' t hus with his stealthy pace. 
With Tarqmn ravishing^ slides towards his design, 
Mitttet Ukes A ghost. - 
^tnquin is in this place the general name of a ravisher, 

Fiij and 
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and the sense is : Now is the time in which every one 
is asleep, but those, who are employed in wicked- 
ness ; the witch who is sacrificing to Hecate, and the 
ravisher, and the murderer, who, like rae, ar« steal* 
ing upon their prey. 

When tlie reading is thus adjusted, he wishes with 
great propriety, in the following lines, that the earth 
may not hear his steps . J o h nsok. 

The last words in this note are sufficient to confute 
the intent of it* Macbeth, that the earth might not 
hear his steps, naturally takes as few as possible, and 
therefore advances witli stealthy strides, the sooner and 
the safer to perpetrate his purpose. Though ravish^ 
runt itself be an a6l of violence, a ravishing stride^ or 
the stride of a ravisher, is not ; and we have Shak- 
spere's word that he did not think it so : for when 
lachimo steals upon the sleeping Imogen, he says : 
i( our Tarquin thus 

<* Did softly press the rushes, ere he wakened 
*< The chastity he wounded,*' 
But, if the progression of Macbeth was a 

<< smooth sliding untkgtU step^'' 
it was ridiculous in him to talk of the earth's hearing 
l)is steps, and prating of his where^ahout. H en le y • 
I cannot agree with Dr. Johnson, that a stride is al- 
ways an aBion of violence, impetuosity, or tumults 
Spenser uses the word in his Fo/ery Queen, b. iv. c. 8* 
^nd with no idea of violence annexed to it : 

f^ VVitli easy steps so soft as foot could stride,^' 

And 
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And as an additional proof that a stride is not always a 
tumultuous eff<yrtj the foUowing instance, from Har- 
rington's Translation of AriostOy may be brought : 
*^ He takes a long and leisurable stride, 
*^ Ar>d longest on the hinder foot he staid; 
«* So soft he treads, ahho* his steps wei^ wide, 
•* As though to tread on eggs he was afraid. 
•* And as he goes, he gropes on either side 
"To find the bed," &c. 

Orlando FuriosOy sSth book, stanza 63, 
This translation was entered on the books of the Sta-< 
tioners-Company, Dec. 7, 1593. 

Whoever has been reduced to the necessity of find- 
ing his way about a house in the dark, must know 
that it is natura) to take large strides^ in order to feel 
before us whether we have a safe footing or not. 
The ravisher and murderer would naturally take such 
strides, not . only on the same account, but that their 
steps might be fewer in number, and the sound of 
their feet be repeated as seldom as possible. Ste evens. 
6g. ■ 'Tkou sound and Jimt'-set eartAy] Though 

the reading of the folio is corrupt, it will dire6l us to 
the true one. 

Ti^ou sowre and firm-set eartk, 
was evidently meant to be : 

Thou sure andfirsm-set earthy 
as I have inserted it in the text. So, in aft iv. sc. 3. 
<* Great tyranny, lay thou thy basis sure,^^ 

Steevens. 
6^. 
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64. ■ ■ . witch w^ tAey walkg — r-] The foGo 
re^s: 

wkick they mjiy walhy- — St be v em s . 

65. 7%j^ very stones prole of my xaktrt^ahoiA^ The 
following passage in a play which has been frequently 
mentioaedy and which Langbaioe says was very po- 
pular in tlie tinae of queen Elizabeth, A Warning for 

faire fVomeu, 1399, perhaps suggested this thought: 
'* Mountains will not suffice t9 cover it, 
** Cimmerian darknesse cannot shadow it, 
<( Nor any policy wit hath in store, 
** Cloake it so cumungly, but at the last, 
<Mf nothing else, yet will the very stones 
*^ Tliat lie within tl^e street, cry atUforvengeancty 
** And point at us to be the murderers/* 

M4.L0NS. 

66- And take tke present hotrorfrim ike time^ 

Which now suits with it. ] t, e» lest the. 

noise from the stones take away from this midnight 
season that present horror which suits so well with 
what is going to be a^led in it. What was tlie horror 
he means \ Si/knce^ than which no^iiig can be more 
horrid to the perpetrator of an atrocious de^gn.. 
This shews a great knowled^ of Ipiuiaan nature. 

WAaBV&TON« 

Macbeth would have nothing break through the 
universal silence that added such a horror to the night,^ 
as suited well with the bloody deed he was a)K>ttt to 
perform. Mr. Burke, in his Essay on the Sublime and 
Beautifu/f observes, that ** all general privations are 

great. 
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great, because they arc all terrible }'* and, with other 
things, he gives siUnce as an instance, illustrating the 
whole by that remarkable passage in Virgilt where, 
amidst all the images ot terror that could be united, 
tlie circumstance of diencc is particularly dwelt upon : 
<* Dii quibusimpehum est animarum, umbraeque 

silenteSf 
<*£t Chaos et Plilegethon, loca node siUntia 
late.'* 
When Siarius, in the Vth book of the Tkibaid, de- 
scribes the Lemnian massacre, his frequent notice of 
the silence and solitude after the deed, is striking in a 
wonderful degree : . 

" Conticucre domus,*' &c. Ste evens. 

yj. their possets,] It appears 

from this passage, as well as from many others in our 
old dramatick performances, that it was the general 
custom to eat possets ikist before bed-time. So, in the 
first part of K, Edward IV. by Hey wood ; **— — -thou 
slialt be welcome to beef and bacon, and perhaps a 
bag-pudding; and my daughter Nell shall pop a 
posset upon thee when thou goest to bed.** Macbeth 
himself has already said : 

'* Go, bid thy mistress, when my drM is ready, 
" She strike upon the bell.** 
And, in the Merry Wives of Windsor^ Mrs. Quickly 
promises Jack Rugby a posset at night.l^ Steevens. 
£13. Hark I J laid the daggers ready f 

He could not miss them ] Compare Euripides, 

OresteSf v. 1291, — ^where Eleclra stands centinel at t he- 
door 
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door of the palace, whilst Orestes is withb for die 
puqx>se of murdeniig Helen. The dread of a sur- 
prise and eagerness for the business, makes Ele^ra 
conclude that the deed must be done ere time enou^ 
had elapsed for attempting it. She listens with 
anxious impatience, and hearing nothings expresses 
strong fears lest the daggers should hav^e failed. 
Read the whole passage. S. W. 

84. ' Had he not rtsanbUd 

My faihtr as he sUpt^ I had d<m*t ^] Tliis is 

very artful. For, as die poet had drawn the lady and 
her husband, it would be thought the SiSt should have 
been done by her. It is likewise highly just ; for 
though ambition had subdued in her all the sentiments 
^ nature towards present obje61:s, yet the likeness of 
one pdst, which she had been accustomed to regard 
with reverence, made her unnatural passions, for a 
moment, give way to the sentiments qF iiistin^and 
humanity. Warburton. 

The same circumstance, on a similar occasion, is in- 
troduced by Statius in the Vtli book of his Tke^aid^ 
ver. «g6. 

** Vi vero Alcimeden etiamnum In munaure 

truucos 
** Ferre patris vultus^ et egentem sanguinis ensem 
*^ Conspexi rigiiere comae, atque in viscera saevus 
•• Horror ift Meus ille Thoas mea dira videri 
'' Dextra mihi. Extemplo thalamis turbata 

pMternis 
** Ipferor. ■- ■>■ 

Thoas 
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Thoas was the father of Hypsipylc the speaker. 

Steevbns. 
95. This is a sdrry sights] Thiis etpression might 
have been borrowed from SpeHtefs FderyQiuen, 1, v. 
c. i 14. 

A st^rie sight as ever seeiie with eye. Wh alley, 
104- \A^ttn\ng their feat, I could not say, oMen, 

When ihty did say, God hkss usJ\ i. e. Uaening 
to their Jear, the particle omitted This is common in 
our author. JnH^usCeksar, Si6kWw 9C» i. 
« a nd now (Xtaviusi 

*• /.M/«i great things/* 
Contemporary writers took the same liberty. So, in 
The World tossed at Tenms^ by Middleton and Rowley^ 
f 6eo : 

** Listen the plaints of thy poor votaries." 
Again, in Lylly*s Maid's Metamorphosis, 1600: 
•* There, in rich sealts, all wrought of ivory, 
** The Graces sit, listening the melody 
*« Of warbling birds." Stbbveks. 

1 14. Siftp, that knits up the ravell*d sleave o/care,] 
To confirm tlie ingenious conjecture that sleave means 
sleatKd, silk raveli'd, it is observable, that a poet of 
Shakspere*s age, Drayton, has alluded to it likewise 
in his Quest of' Cynthia : 

** At length I on a fountain light, 
" Whose brim with pinks was platted, 
<< The banks with daffadilHes dight, 
** With grasSy likt sleave^ was matted.*' 

Skave 
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SUave is mentioned in Hollnshed's History of Eng^ 
iandy p. 835 : " Eight wild men all apparelled in green 
moss made with sieved silk.** . Perhaps the same 
wordy though differently spelt* occurs in the Lover^s 
Complaint^ by Shakspere, p. 87, and 88, Lintot's. 
'< Found yet mo letters sadly penn*d in blood, 
« With sUided silke, feate and afie^edly 
*^ Enswath'd a^id sealed to curious secrpcy.** 

Stsevens. 
To sUive is a provincial expression derived from tlie 
Teutonick sckleiffcHf to traU on the ground. That 
something of this .idea was included in Shakspere*s 
sense of skave^ is evident from the application of 
knits up to it. Henley.. 

115. The death of each day*5 lift^ sore iaiour's bath^ 
&c.] In this encomium upon sleep, amongst the many 
appellations which are given it^ significant of its be« 
neficence and friendliness to life, we find one which 
conveys a different idea, and by no means agrees witli 
the rest, which is : , 

Tie death of each day's life, ] 

I make no question but Shakspere wrote : 

The birth of each day*s life^ — — 
The true .charafteristick of sleep, which repairs the 
decays of labour, and assists that retiu-ning vigour 
which supplies the next day's activity. The player- 
editors seem to have corrupted '\% for the sake of a 
silly jingle between life and death. Warbvrton, 
I neitljer perceive the corruption, nor any necessity 
f»r alteration. The death of each dafs life, means the 

end 
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end of each day*s lab<mr^ the conclusion of all that iustU 
mnd fatigue that each days life brings with it. 

SxgEVENS. 

1 15. Sleep that knits up the ravelled sleave of care^ 
The death of each day^s life^ sore lahour*$ bath. 
Balm of hurt mindsy" ] Is it not pro- 

bable that Shakspere remembered the following 
verse in Sir Philip Sydney's Astrophel and Stelia^ a 
poem from which he has ,quoted a line in The Merry 
Wives of Windsor: 

" Come sleepe, O sleepe, the certain knot of 

peace, 
*< The bathing place of wits, the balm of woe, 
/*• The poor man*s wealth, the prisoner's release, 
*< The indifferent judge between the high and 
low/' . . 

^. The lAte Mr. Orayhad, perhaps, our author's ^^ death 
of each day^s life'* in his thoughts, wben he wrote 
** The curfew tolls the knell of parting day J"* 
• . . Malone. 

117. Chief nourishit in life^ s feast {\ So, in Chau- 
cer's Squiere^s Tale, v. io66> : late edit. 
** The noric0 of digestion, the slepe,^* 

Steevens. 

; 134. *tisthe eye of childhood^ 

That feari a painted devi l ' ■ " ] So, in Fit^ 
ioria Corombonaf 1612 : 

'** Tifrify babes^ my lord, yvixh painted devils.*^ 

Stbeveni. 
G 136. 
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f^. gild the faces of the groom vitkal^ 

For it must seem their guilt.] Could Shakspere 
possibly mean to play upon the similitude of gild and 

guiUT JOHHSON* 

This qaibble very frequently occurs in the old plays. 
A few instances (for I could produce a dozen at least) 
may suffice : 

<< Cand, You have a silver beaker of my wife's \ 
*< Flu, You say not true, 'tis gUt, 
«* CaTid, Then you say tnie : — i— 
^' And being gilt^ the gtaU lies more on you.*' 
Again, in Middleton's comedy of A mad World nry 
MasterSf >6o8: 

** Though guilt condemns, - *tis gilt must make us 
glad/* 
And, lastly, from Shakspere himself : 
<< England shall double gild his treble guilts- 
Henry IV, partiL Steevbks.^ 

143. — ^ — incamardiiUf] To incamardine^ is to 
stain any thing of a flesh colour, or red. Camardine 
is the old term ior carnation. So, in a comedy Cabled 
Any Thing for a quiet Life ,• . 

<* Grograms, sattins, velvet fine, 

** The rosy-colour'd camardine," Stbbveks. 

144. Making the green — one red.] The saine 
thought oecuFS- in The DowHfal qf Robert Earl of Hun* 
iingdonf 1601 : 

^* The multitudes of seas died red with blood.** 
Again, in the 19th song of Drayton's Polyolbim : 
" And thtv^st greenish sea discoloured like totlood."* 

It 
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It has been common to read : 

Making the green one, red* 
The author of the GrayU-Inn Journal^ No. 15, first 
made this elegant and neoessary change, which has 
hitherto been adopted witliout aclcnowledgment. 

Steevens. 
145. My hands are of your colour ^ ] A similar 

antithesis is found in MdxXoyit'sLusfiDomnion^ 16.57 * 
** Your cheeks are black, let not your souls look 
white,^* MALOiiE, 

1 34. To know my deed'^^Twere best not know myself,"] 
i. e. While I have tke thoughts of this deed, it were 
best not know, or be lost to, myself. This is an an- 
swer to the ]ady*s reproof: 
■ be not lost 

So poorly in your thoughts. Warburton* 
t6s. ——— napkins enough^'] t. e. handkerchiefs. 

Steevens* 
165. — here*s an equivocator'— who committed treason 
tfingh/or Cod* s sale — ] Meaning a Jesuit : an order so 
'troublesome to the state in queen Elizabeth and king 
James the first's time. The inventors of the exe- 
crable do^irine of equivocation, Warburton. 
. 169, ^^hfire^s an English Taylor come hither ^ for 

stealing out of a French hose :-. ] In the Treasury of 

ancient and modern Times f 1613, we have an account 
(from Guyon, I suppose) of the old French dresses } 
«« Mep^s hose answered in length to their short-skirted 
doublets; being niade close to their limbes, wherein 
they had no meanes for pockets. And Withers, in his 

G i j satire 
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satire against vanity, ridicules " the spruze, dtnunitive^ 
neat, Frenchman* s kose.'*^ Farmer. 

198. 1 made a shift to cast hm.'\ To cast him. up^ 

to case my stomach of him. The equivocation is be- 
tween cast or throztfy as a term of wrestling, and cast 
or cait up. Johnson* 

I find the same play upon words, in ah old comedy, 
entitled The Two angry Women of Abington^ printed 

«599- 
— — ** to-night he's a good huswife, he reels all 

that he wrought to-day, and he were good now to play 

at dice, for he casts excellent well, " Steevens. 

fiJ3. For Uis my limited itfrt/tc^] Limited^ forap*. 
pointed. Warbu».ton.. 

227. Tonguty nor Aeartf] Tlie use of 

two negatives, not to make an aflSrmative, but to 
deny more strongly, is very common in our author* 
So Juiius Cetsar, a6l iii. sc. 1. 
<« . t here is no harm 

*^ Intended to your person, nor to no Roman 
else." Steevens* 

445, Mij horror /] Here th« old edition adds, 

ring the bell, which Theobald rejected, as a direction' 
to the players. He has been followed by Dr. Wdr- 
biirton and Dr. Johnson. Shakspcre might think a 
repetition of the command to ring the bell necessary, 
and 1 know not liow an editor is authorised to rejeft 
that which apparently makes a part of his author's 
text. Steevens. 

The' 
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The $ubseq|i;ient hemistich — " What's the business ? ' * 
—which completes ths metre of the preceding line, 
without the words ** Ring the bell,'* affords, in my 
opinion, a strong presumptive proof that these words 
w^re only a marginal direction. It should be remem- 
bered that all the stage-direflions were formerly 
couched in imperative terms: — "Draw a knife/* 
— «< Play musick j"— " Ring the bell,'» &c. 

I suppose it was in consequence of an imperfed re- 
collection of this hemistich, that Mr. Pope, having in 
his preface charged the editors of the fivst folio with 
introducing stage-direftions into their author's text, 
in support of his assertion quotes the following line : 

" My queen is murder 'd : — ring the little bell,^* 
A line that is not found in any edition of these plays, 
nor, I believe, in any other book. Malonb« 

255. What^ in our house 11 This is very fine. Had 
she been innocent, nothing but the murder itself, and 
not any of its aggravating circumstances, would natu- 
rally have affefted her. As it was, her business was 
to appear highly disordered at the news. Therefore, 
like one who has her thoughts about her, she seeks 
for an aggravating circumstance, that might be sup* 
posed most to affe^ her personally ; not considering, 
that by placing it there, she discovered rather a con- 
cern for herself than for the king. On the contrary, 
her husband, who had repented the ad, and was now 
labouring under the horrors of a recent murder, in 
his exclamation, gives all the marks of sorrow for the 
fact itself. Warburton. 

1 ij 272. 
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2 -72. badg*d with Slo^d,] So, in the Se* 

cond Part of X. Henry VI. 

« With murder's crimson badge.* * Ma lone. 

273. _— — their daggers, whickunwip* d we found 

npon their pillows,'] This idea, perhaps, was taken 

from Hie Man of Lawes Tale, by Chaucer, 1. 5627, 

Tyrwhitt's edit. 

" And in the bed the bloody knife he found." 
See also the foregoing lines. Stee v ens. 

£82. Here lay Duncan^ 

His silver skin lac'd with his golden blood; 
And his gashed stabs looked like a breach in 
nature^ 

For ruin's wasteful entrance : --] It is 

not improbable, that Shakspere put these forced and 
unnatural metaphors into the mouth of Macbeth as a 
mark of artifice and dissimulation, to shew the differ- 
ence between the studied language of hypocrisy, and 
the natural outcries of sudden passion. The whole 
speech, so considered, is a remarkable instance of 
judgment, as it consists entirely of antitiiesis and me- 
taj'hor. Johnson. 

To gild any thing with bloody is a very common 
phi ase in the old plays. So Hey wood, in the second 
part of his Iron Age, 1632 : 

<< we have gilt our Greekish arms 

** fVith blood of our own nation." 
Shakspere repeats the image io K. John : 
*' Their armours that march'd hence so silver 
bright, 

" Hither 
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" Hither return all gilt with Frenchmen's 6i&od" 

Steevens. 
• 'S84. — — fl breach wr nature 

For ruin's wasteful entrance:'] This compa-- 
ri«on occurs likewise in A* Herring's ikyle^ a poeiDi 

1598. 

" A batter' d breach where troopes of wounds may 
enter in* SteevENS. 

- 287. Unmannerly breeched with gore ; ] Mac- 

beth is describing a scene shocking to humanity t and 
in the midst of his narrative throws in a parenthetical 
refleftion, consisting of one word not connected with 
the sentence, (** O most unseemly sight I") For this is 
a meaning of the word unmannerly : and the want of 
considering it in this detached sence has introduced 
much confusion into the passage. The Latins often 
used nefas and infandum in this manner. Or, in the 
same sense, the word may be here applied adverbially. 
The correction of the author of the Revisal is equally 
frigid and unmeaning. ** Their daggers in a manner 
/fly drench 'd with gore.'* The manifest artifice and 
dissimulation of the speech seems to be heightened by 
tiie explanation which I have offered. Warton. 

I apprehend it to be the duty of an editor to repre- 
sent his author such as he is, and explain the meaning 
of the words he finds to the best advantage, instead of 
attempting to make them better by any violent al* 
teration. 

The expression may mean, that thie daggers were 
covered with blood, quite to their breeches^ 1. e, their 

hilts 
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« "■ 

kilts or kindles* The lower end of a cannon is called 
t]^e bre^ck of it ; and it is known that both to breech 
and to unlnreech a gun are common terms. So, in 
Beaumont and Fletcjier's Cuttom of the Country: 

*^ Tjie maun spring's weaken*d that holds up his 

cock, 
" He lies to be new breeched, . 
*' Unbre^ch his barrel, and discharge his bullets.** 

Steevens, 
A passage in a preceding scene, in which Macbeth*s 
visionary d^;ger is described^ strongly supports Mr. 
Sleevens's interpretation. 

«< I see thee still ; 

*' And on thy blade 9Ji& dudgeon [i. e. hilt'] gouts 

of biood^ 
*< Which was not so before.'* 
The following lines in A. Henry IV. Part III. may 
perhaps, after all, form tlie best comment on these 
controverted wor4s : 

<< And full as oft came Edward to my side, 
*^ With purple faulchion, painted to the hilt 
<< In blood Qi those that had encountered him.*' 
Though much has been written oa this passage, 
tlie commentators have forgotten to account for the 
attendants of Duncan being furnished with these un. 
inannerly daggers* The faft is, that in our autlior^s 
tin^e a dagger was a common weapon, and was usually 
carried by servants, suspend*ed at their backs. So, in 
Romeo and Juliet : *< Then I will lay the serving crea* 
ture's dagger on your pate .' ' Ma lon s • 

I This 
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This passage, says Mr. Heath, seems to have beeil 
the trux criticorumi — E^eiy one has tried his skill "a£ 
k, and I may venture to say, no one has succeeded. ^ 

The sense is, in plain iangsage, Daggersjilthily — in 
Afoul manner — sheathed with bloods A sccAbard is called 

3i pilckty a leather toaty in Romeo ^but you' will 'ask, 

whence the allaston to breeches? Dr. Warbiirton and 
Br. Johnson have well observed, that this speech of 
Macbeth is very artfully made of unnatural thoughts- 
and language-, in 1605 (the year in^which the play ap- 
pears to have been written) a book was published by 
Peter Erondell (witii commendatory poems by Daniel, 
and other wits of the time), called l%e French Garden, 
ar A Summer Bayes Labour^ containing, anWng other 
matters, some dialogues of a dramatick cast, which, 
I am persuaded", our author had read in the English; 
and from which he took, as he supposed, for his 
present purpose, this quaint expression. I wiH quote 
jUteratim from the 5th dialogue: ** Boy! you do no- 
tliing but play tricks there, go fetch your master's* 
silver- hatched daggers, you have not brushed their 
ireeches 5 bring the brushes, and brush them before 
me.*' — Shakspere was deceived by the pointing, and 
evidently supposes breechtt to be a new and aftefled 
term for scahbardi. But had he been able to have 
Eead the French on tlie other page, even as a learner^ 
he miist have been set right at once. ** Gar9on, vous' 
ae faites-qiie badiner, allez querir les poignards ar- 
gentez dc vos maistres, vous n'avez -pas espoussere 
kur i4^«^<^if'c4tf«we;j"— -their breeches^ in the common 

sense 
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se.nse of jthe word : as in the next senteoce bat'de^ 
^AoiuseSf stockings, aad so on through all the ar^de* 
of4n:ss. . Farmer. 

^95' Where our fate^ kid witkin ^n in^gre^kole.'] 
fht old copy reads — ^hid m. Malo n e. 

301 . And token we kaot our naked/r^dUie^ kid, 

That sujSfer in ^posure, ] i. e. wAen ^ 

iave ciaiked ofir heUf^drest bodies, fvkich may take cold 

from being exposed to tfu air. It is possible that in such 

a cloud, of woxdS| the i^eaniog nvight escape .the 

teadcr. $Tp»vftMS. 

* 

2p^* Intbegreatkando/God I stq9d\ and, tkence^ 
Ag^nst tke nndivulg^d pretence Ifigki 
Of treasonous malice.'] PreUnti is iot^tipQ, 
desd^i a se;nse in which the wor4 is often ysed by 

Shafcspere. So, in Tke Winter^ f Tale: " conspi- 

lin^ with Camillo to take {Lway the life ,^f our sovereign 
lord the king, thy royal husband, the pretence whereof 
being by circumstance partly laid opens** Again, in 
t^is tragedy of Macbeth : 

« What good could tlicy pretend^' 
i, e. intend to themselves. Banquo*s meaning is — ^in 
our present state of doubt and uncertainty about this 
murder, I have nothing to do but tp put myself un- 
der the dire6lion of God ; and relying on his support, 
I here declare myself an eternal enemy to thi$ treason, 
and to all \isfurtker designs tkat have not yet come toUgkt* 

Stbbvens. 
gi8, tke near in bloody 

The nearer bloody,] M^imng, that he supe6ted 

Macbeth 
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Macbeth to be th« mnrderer f for he ^zs^eikarest in 
blood to the two princes, being the coustn-german of 
Diinam. StESVENS. 

3C0. This murderous shaft tkafs shot. 

Hath not yet H^kted ; ] ^the ihaft is not yU 

Kgkted^ mid though it has done mischief in itsjHghty we 
heme reason to apprehend still more before it has spent its 
force and faHs to the ground. The end fox* which the 
miirder was committecF is not yet attained. The death 
of the king only could neither insure the CTown to 
Macbeth, nor accomplish any other purpose, while 
his sons w^ere yet Kving, who had therefoit just 
reason to a^^rehend they should be removed by th<f 
tame means. 

Such another thought occurs in huney D'Aftikdis, 
1606: 

<' The chain-shot of thy lust is yet aloft, 

•• And it must murder," &c, StE£VBNS« 

ggg, ■ ■ ' in her pride of place,] Findy ex- 
pressed, fot confidence in its quedity. Wavl^vxvok, 

This is found atiioUg the prodigies consequent on' 
king DttfR;*s' nturder : ** There Was a sparhawJt 
strangledby an owl." Steevens, 

34«, minions of th&r race,'] Theobald reads : 

- ' ' ■ m inions of the rdc^, 

very probably, and very poetical. J oh n s o N, 

Their is probably the true reading, the same ex- 
pression being found in Romeus and Juliet^ 1562^ a 
poem which Shakspere had certainly read : 

«* There 
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. •• There w^re two ancient stocks, which Fortune 
high did place , . 

** Above the rest, endew'd with wealth, the 
nobler qf their race, * ' Ma M> n e • 

Most of the prodigies just before mentioned are re- 
lated by Holimhcd, as accompanying king, DufFe's 
death ; and it is in particular asserted^ that Aorse^ of 
singular Scanty ■ and swtftness did eat their own fieskm 
Macbeth's killing Duncan*s chamberlains is taken 
from Donwald's killing tliose -of kuig DufFe. 

- 55 4 • Pf^at good could they ]^retend}^ To pretendf in 
this instance^ as in many others, is simply to design, 

Steevbns, 
See catch- word Alphabet. 
361. Then Uis most lihe, 

7%e sovereignty wUl fall upon Macbeth*'] Mac-» 
bethy by his birth, stood next in the succe^ion to the 
crown, unmediately after the sons of Duncan. -King 
Malcohn, Duncan's predecessor, had two daughters^ 
tlie eldest of whom was the mother of Duncan, the 
>^oungest, the mother of Macbeth. Holinshed, 

Steevens. 
^S6. — — ColmeS'hill ;1 Colmes^hillf or Colm-hi/l, is 
the fanlous lona^ one of the western isles, which Dr. 
Johnson visited, and describes in his Tour. Holin« 
shed scarcely mentions the death of any of the ancient 
kings of Scotland, without taking notice of their beings 
buried with their predecessors in Colmes-hilL 

4 Steevens. 

Colmeft<t 
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ColmeS'Aii/ is one of the numerous corruptions of 
the second folio, in a former scene oi this play. Km 
is the true word, and in the Erse language signifies a 
burying-place. Ma lo n e. 



ACT III. 

Line 7. -^5 upou thee^ Macbeth ^ their speeches shine] 

Shine^ for prosper. Warburton. 

Shine^ for appear with all the lustre of conspicuous 

truth, Johnson. 

• I rather incline to Dr. Warburton's interpretation. 

So, in K. Henry VL Part I : 

• ** Heaven, and our lady gracious, hath it pleased 

«* To shine on my contemptible estate." 

Steevens. 
17. Lay your — "] The folio reads. Let your — 

Steevens. 
The change was suggested by Sir W. Davenant*s 
alteration of this play : it was made by Mr. Rowe. 

Malone. 
28. Go not my horse the better,] tV e, if he does not 
go well. Shakspere often uses the comparative for tiie 
positive dSidi superlative. So, in K. Lear: 
** -her smiles and tears 

•^ Were like a better day.** 
Again, in Macbeth : 

** it hath cow'd my better parf of man.'* 

Again, in P. Holland's translation of Pliny's Natural 

H Hiuorv, 
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History f b. ix. c. 46. ^f -Many are caught out of 
their fell owes hands, if they bestirre not themselves 
the Better**^ It may mean. If my hone does not go the 
better for the haste I shall be in to avoid the night. 

ST£EVBNS« 

'The expression i» rather elliptical, than ungram- 
jnatical. Henley. 

6j, For Banqud's issue have I fil'd my mnd\\ Wc 
thould read : 

' ' filed wy mind ; 

I. e, defiled. Warburtow. 

This mark of contra6lion is not necessary. To^/J/« 
l» in the bishop's- Bihlu - Johnson.^ 

So, iTiiht Revenger's Tragedy t l6o5: 

** He called his father villain, and me strumpet, 
** A name I do abhor XoJiU my lips with." 
Again, in tlie Miseries of inforc*d Marriage^ 1607 : 

•* ^like snioke through a chimney that JJ^j all the 

way it goes," Again, in Spenser's Faery Queens b. iii» 
c. i: 

" She lightly lept out of, htvJiUd bed." 

Steevens, 
71, the common enemy of wan,] It is aiway» 

an entertainment to an inquisitive reader, to trace a 
sentiment to its original source ; and therefore, though 
tlie term enemy of man, applied to the devil, is in it- 
self natural and obvious, yet some may be pleased 
^ith being informed, that Shakspere probably bor- 
rowed it from tlie first lines of the DestruBion of Troy, 
a book which he is known to liave read. This expres- 

sion. 
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sion, however, he might have had in many other 
places. The word ^ffBflf signifies enemy. Johnson; 
7g, c ome, fatc^ into tht Itsty 

And' champion me to the -utterance !'- — —'] We 
meet with the same expression in Gawin Douglas's 
translation of Firj^e/, p. 331. 349: 

** That war not put by Greikis to utterance.''^ 
Again, in the History of Graund Amoure and la helle 
PucelUy 8cQ. by Stephen Hawes, "i^^^i 

** That so many monsters put to utteraunce** 
Shakspere uses it again in Cymbdtne, a6l iii. line 78. 

Steeveits. 
83. p ast in probation with you ; 

How you were borne in handy £?c.] 1. e* past in 
prctdng to you, how foM were, &c. So, in Othello : 



« 'SO prove it, 



^9 

** That the probation bear no hinge or loop 

^ To hang a doubt on." 
A comma therefore should seem more proper than k 
eemicolon at the end of this line. MalOne'. 

84. How you were borne in hand ; ] 1. e, made 

to believe what was not true, what would never hap- 
pen or be made good to you. In this sense Chaucer 
uses it, Wife of Bath's Prol, p, 78. 1. a. 32^ 
** A wise wife shall, &c, 
*' Berin them in honde that the cowe is wode." 
And our author in many places, see Measure for Mea-> 
sure, adli. lijie 395. Warner, 

^2 Are you so gospeir d,"] I believe that ^(?j- 

fell^d means, kept in obedience to that precept of 

Hij tli« 
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the gospel, " to pray for those that despitefidly use 

w." Steevens. 

SS. fVe are men^ my iiege, 2 That is» we have the 

same feelings as the rest oF mankind, and, as mea, are 

not without a maniy resentment for the wrongs which we 

have suffered, and which you have now recited. 

Ma LONE. 

^9* Skoughsj— ] SAougAs are probably what we now 
call sAocAsf demi- wolves, lydsca \ dogs bred between 
wolves and dogs. Johnson. 

This species of dogs is mentioned in Nash*s LenteB 

Stuffe, &c. 1599 : *< a trundle-tail, tike, or skeugk 

or two." Steevbns. 

100. the valued file] Is the file or fist where 

the vdue and peculiar qualities of every thing is set 
down, in contradistin£lion to what he immediately 
mentions, tke bill that writes them all alike, FiUy in 
the second instance, is used in the same sense as in this, 

and with a reference to it« Now^ if you belong to any 

class that deserves a place in the valued file ofman^ and 
are not of the lowest ranh, the common herd of mankind, 
that are not worth distinguishing from each other. 

File and list are synonymous, as in the last a^ of 
this play : 

** —I have »fle 
" Of all the gentry." 
Again, in Heywood*s dedication to the second part of 

his iron Age^ 1632 : ** ^to number you in thtfile 

and list of my best and choicest well-wishers.*' 
Shakspere likewise has it in Measure for Measures 

*'Thc 
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*< The greater ^/p of the subjcdl held the duke to be 
wise." In short, the vaiiudJUe is the catalogue with 
prices annexed to it* St e e v E N s . 

1 19. $0 toeary with disasters,.. tuggM mtk Jortune,'] 
Tugged with fortune may be, tugged or worried by for- 
tune. Johnson. 

1 25 * in such bloody distance, ] By bloody distance 

is here meant, such a distance as mortal enemies would 
stand at from each other when their quarrel must be 
determined by the sword. This sense seems evident 
from the continuation of the metaphor, where every 
minute of his being is represented as thrusting at the 
nearest part where life resides, - Steevens. 

141. Acquaint you with the perfeB spy o'the time^"] 
What is meant by tktspy of the timcy it will be found 
difficult to explain ; and therefore sense will be 

cheaply gained by a slight alteration. Macbeth is 

assuring the assassins that they shall not w<uit diifec* 
lions to find Banquo, and therefore says : 
y zoil l \ 

Acquaint you with a perfect spy 0^ the time* 
Accordingly a third murderer joins them afterwards at 
the place of adtion. 

PerfeB is well instruBed, or well informed, as in this 
play : 

<* Though in your state of honour I am perfeB,** 
though I am well acquainted with your quality and 
rank. Johnson. 

the perfeB spy o*the time, 
i. ^. the critici^jun6lure. Warburton, 

Hiij How 
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How the critical junQure is the spy (ftht iime^ I know 
not, but I think my own conje6lure right. Johnson. 

T^e perfeB spy of the time seems to be, the cxoEt time, 
which shall he spied and watched for the purpose* 

Steevens. 

The meaning, I think, is, / will acquaint you with 
the time when you may look oiit^i^ Banquo's coming with 
the. most perfect assurance of not being disappointed ; and 
not only with the time in general^ but with the very mo* 
ment whenyou may expeB him . M a L o N e • 

Macbeth appears to have sent a messenger after 
Banquo to watch his motions, and when he saw him 
take horse for his return, to out-ride him and bring 
Jiome the information. This perfeB spy of the time was 
the third murderer^ who, on the instant of his arrival, 
was sent to the other two, to apprize them of the mo-^ 
ment they might look for Banquo. See the beginning 
•f scene 3. Hbnlbt. 

143. > 'always thought. 

That 1 require a clearness ;] i. e, you must 
manage matters so, that throughout the whole trans- 
action I may stand clear of suspicion. So, Hoiin* 

slicd : •' appointing them to meet Banquo and 

his Sonne without the palace, as they returned to their 
iutigings, and there to slea them, so that he would 
not hftve his house slandered, but that in time to come 
he might cle^re himself." Steb ven s. 

169, -^scotch'd ] Mr. Theobald.— Fol.jcorcil'^/. 

Johnson, 

Scotch' dh the true reading. So, in Coriolanus, afliv. 
sc^ne 5 ; 

u he 
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<< -^— he scoick'd him and notdiM him like acar« 
bonado/* Steevens. 

i;6. Whom we, to gain our place, have sent to peace >] 
The old copy reads : 

fVAont we, to gain our peace, Aave sent to peace, 
Tliis change, which appears to be necessary, was 
made in the second folio. Steevens. 

The old reading I think should be preserved. The 
play on the word is like those already put into the 
mouth of Macbeth . Henley* 

178. In restless ecstasy — ■ ' ] Ecstasy , in its gc- 
heral sense, signifies any violent emotion of the mind. 
Here it means the emotions of pain, agony. So, in 
Marlowe's Tamburlaine^ p. 1. 

<* Griping our bowels with retorqued thoughts, 
" And have no hope to end our extasies'^' 

Steevens. 

i88. —^-'Present Aim eminence, ■■■ ] 1. e, do 

him the highest honours. Wa rb urton . 

igS. I n ature's copfs not eterne.] The copy^ 

the Uttse^ by which they hold their lives from nature, 
has its time of termination limited . Johnson. 

Eterne for eternal is often usecf by Chaucer. So, in 
thtKnighCs Tale, late edit. v. 1305 : 

** O cruel goddes, that governe 

•* This wox'ld with binding of your word eterne^ 
*' And written in the table of atliamant 
*• Your parlemcnt and your eterne grant. ** 

Steevens. 
Dr. Johnson's interpretation's supported by a sub- 
sequent passage in this play. 

" and 
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« — — and our high-plac'd Macbeth 
** Shall live the lease of Nature, pay his breath 
** To time and mortal custom.'* 
ftoo. The shard-borne ^«^//(p,-— ] i. e, the beetle 
hatched in clefts of wood. So, in Antony and Cleopatra : 
^* They arc his sAards, and he their beetle.^* 

Wakburtgn. 

The shard-3(>rffe beetle is not only the ancient but 
the true reading : s. e. the beetle borne along the air 
by its shards or scaly wings. From a passage in Gower 
De CoTffessione Amantis, it appears that shards signified 
scales : 

<* She sigh, her thought, a dragon tho, 
** Whose schcrdes shynen as the sonne." 
And hence tlie upper or outward wings of the beetle 
were called shards, they being of a scaiy substance* 
To have an outward pair of wings of a scaly hardness, 
serving as integuments, to z filmy pair beneath thetm, 
is the characlei istick of the beetle kind. 
Ben Jonson, in liis Sad Shepherd, says: 
<^ The scaly beetles with their habergeons, 
** That make a humming murmur as they fly." 
In Cymbelme, Shakspere applies this epithet again to 
the beetle : . 

** we find 

** The sharded beetle in a safer hold 
" Than is the fiilUwing*d eagle.'* 
Here there is a manifest ppposition intended between 
the wings and flivjlit of the inse5i and the bird. The 
beetle, whose sharded wings can but just raise him abwe 

tht 
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the ground^ is often in a state of greater security than 
the vast-winged eagle that can soar to any height. 

As Shakspere is here describing the beetle in the adV 
of flying (for he never makes his humming noise but 
when he flies), it is more natural to suppose the epi- 
thet should allude to the peculiarity of his wings, thah 
to the circumstance of his origin, or his place of habi- 
tation, both of which are common to liim with several 
other creatures of the insedt kind. 

The quotation from Antoi^ and Cleopatra, seems to 
make against Dr. Warburton*s explanation. 

The meaning of ^nobarbus in that passage is evi- 
dently this : Lepidus, says he, is the beetle of the tri- 
umvirate, a dull, blind creature, that would but 
crawl on the earth, if 06lavius and Antony, his more 
a^ive colleagues in power, did not serve him for 
shards or wings to raise him a little above the ground. 

What idea is afforded, if we say that OdVavius and 
Antony are two clefts in the old wood in which Le- 
pidus was hatch'd ? Sts e v ens. 

204. dearest chuck,] I meet with this term 

of endearment (which is probably corrupted from 
ehich or chicken) in many of our ancient writers. So, 
in Warner's Albion* s England^ b. v. c. 27. 

«« I i mmortal she-egg chuck of Tyndarus his 
wife." Steevens, 

805. —CraK sealing «j^i5/,] Thus the common 
editions had it; but the old one, seeling^ i.e. blind- 
ing 5 which is right. It is a term in falconry. 

Warbvrton. 
So, 
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So, in the Booie of Hawiyng, Huntyng^ &c. bl. let. 
no date : " And he must take wyth hym nedle and 
tlirede, to ensyU the haukes that bene taken. And in 
thys maner the must be ensiled. Take the nedel and 
thryde, and put it through the over eye. 1yd, and soe 
of that other, and make them &ist under the beekip 
Chat she se not,'* &c. St£EvenSi. 

■ Comej seeling night. 
Cancel and tear to pieces that grfat bond 
Which keeps me pale I ] This may be well ex- 
plained by. the following passage in Richard III. 
" Cancel his bond of life^ dear God, I pray.** 
Again, in Cymbeline, a6l v. sc. 4. 
it take this life, 
< * And cancel these cold bonds, '* Stievin*. 
209. Light thickens ; and the crow] By the expres- 
sion, light thichenSf Shakspere means^ the light groois 
dull or muddy. In this sense he mes it in Antony and 
Cleopatra : 

« my lustre thickens 



•' When he shines by"- 



Edwards's MSS. 
It may be added, that in the second part of King 
Henry IV. Prince John of Lancaster telh Falstaff, that 
** his desert is too thick to shine.** Steevens. 

210. Makes zuing to the rooky wood :] Rooky may 
mean dampy misty , steaming with exhalations. It is only 
a North counti y variation of dialed from reeky. In 
Coriolanus^ Shakspere mentions 

« . ■ t he reck of th* rotten fens." 

And, 
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And, in Caltka Poetarum^ &c. 1599 1 

•* Comes in a vapour like a rookish ryme.'* 
Rooky wood may, however, signify a rookery^ tht 
fifood that abounds zuith rooks, St £ E v b N s • 

216. But who did bid thee join zoith usf] The mean- 
ing of this abrubt dialogue is this : The perfeB sfy^ 
mentioned by Macbeth in the' foregoing scene, has, 
before they enter upon the stage, given them the di- 
re6lions which were promised at the time of their 
agreement ; yet one of the murderers suborned, sus- 
pe6ts him of intending to betray them ; the other ob- 
serves, that, by his exaft knowledge of what they were 
to doy he appears to be employed by Macbeth, and 
needs not be mistrusted. Johnson. 

asp, the note of expeSattony"] i, e. they who 

are set down in the list of guests, and expected to 
supper. St E EVENS, 

243. IVasU 7wt the way ?^ t, e, the best means we 
could take to evade discovery. Steevens* 

247, Tou know your oztm degrees, sit down: at first 
And last, the hearty welcome,] As this passage 
Stands, not only the numbers are very imperfe6t; but 
the sense, if any can be found, weak and contemptible^ 
The numbers will be improved by reading : 
■ sit down at first. 

And last a hearty welcome. 
But for last should then be written, wwf, I believe the 
true reading is : 

Tou know your own degrees, sit down, -^To first . 
And last the hearty welcome* 

All 
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All of whatever degree, from the highest to the low- 
est, may be assured that their visit is well received. 

Johnson, 

252. Our hostess keeps her state. Sec."} This idea 
tnight have been borrowed from Holinshed, p. 108 : 
" The king (Hen, VIII.) caused the queene to Aeepe 
the estate, and then sat the ambassadours and ladies as 
they were marshalled by the king, who would not sit, 
but walked from place to place, making cheer," Sec, 

Steevens. 

A state appears to have been a royal chair with a 
canopy over it. So, in K, Henry IV, Part I. 

•* This chair shall be my state,'" 
Again, in Sir Thomas Herbert's Memoirs of Charles /. 
" Where being set, the king under a state at the end of 
the room." Again, in The View of France, 1598 : 

f * Espying the ckayre not to stand well under the state ^ 
he mended it handsomely himself." Ma lone. 

261 . "Tis better thee without, tlian he within.l The 
sense requires that this passage should be read thus : 

' Tis better thee without, than him within- 
That is, / am better pleased that the blood of Banquo 
should be on thy face than in thy body. 

The author might mean. It is better that Banqu6*s 
blood were on thy face, than he in this room* £xpres«> 
sions thus impcrfc^^ are common in his works. 

Johnson. 

This is another play on a word, and serves to mark 

the state of Macbeth*s mind. ♦ • #, 

275. trenched gashes ] Trancher to 

cut. Fr. Steevens, 

283. 
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283. thtfeaii is sold, &€»] The same cx« 
pression occurs in the Bamaunt of the Rose: 
*^ Good dede done through praiere, 
" Is soldi and bought to dere/* Ste evens* 

It is still c*ommon tp say, that we pa^ dear for an 
entertainment, if the circumstances attending the par- 
ticipation of it prove irksome to us. Henley. 
288. Enter the ghost of Banquoy ] This circum- 
stance of Banquo's ghost seems to be alluded to in Tkf 
Puritan^ first printed in 1607, and ridiculously ascri- 
bed to Shakspere : " We'll ha' the ghost i' th' white 
sheet sit at upper end 0* th' tahle.** Farmer. 
312. e xtend his passion ;] Prolotig his suf- 
fering ; make his fit longer. JOHNSONt 

3 1 9. Ohf these flaws and starts^ 

(Impostors to true fear) would well become 
A woman* s story at a winter^sjirey 
Authorized by her grandam,'"^^'] Flaws are 
fudden gustS' The author perhaps wrote : 
Those Jlaws and starts^ 
Impostures true tp fear would well become i 
A woman's story^ 
These symptoms of terror and amazement might 
better become impostures true only to/ear^ might become 
a coward at the recital of such falsehoods as n^ man could 
credit, whose understanding was not weahened by his ter^ 
TOTS ; tales told by a woman over ajire on the authority of 
hergrandam. Johnson* 

. 329. Shall be the maws of hitesJ] The same thought 
occurs in Spenser's faery Queen, b, ii. c. 8. 

I « But 
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<« But be entMectln the raven or the kight%** 

334. Ere kttman statute purged the gentle weal ;} The 
gentie weai^ is, the peaceable community ^ the state made 
quiet and safe by human statutes* 

** MoUia secures petagebant otia gtntesJ** 

Johnson. 

345, Do not muse at me^ ] To muse anciently 

Signified to be i n amaze ^ St B £ v en s • 

352. And all to all,] i, e, all good wishes to all: 
•uch as he named above, love^ heaUkf and joy, 

Warburtok. 

Timon uses nearly the same expression to his 
guests, a6ti. **AlltoyouV Steevknb. 

363. The Hyrcan tyger,"] Theobald chooses to read, 
in opposition to the old copy i-^Hyrcaman tyger ; but 
the alteration was unnecessary, as Dr. Philemon Hol- 
land, in his translation of Pliny's Nai» Hist. p. 122, 
mentions the Hyrcane sea. To L let. 

367. If trembling I inhabit, ] This is the 

original reading, which Mr. Pope changed to inhibit^ 
which inhibit Dr. Warburton interprets re/ust. The 
old reading may stand, at least as well as the emen« 
dation. Suppose we read : 

If trembling I evade tV. Johnson. 

InhUfit seems more likely to have been the poet's own 
Word, as he uses it frequently in the sense required ia 
this passage, Othello^ a6t i. sc 7. 

4 •* 
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«* ■ a pra^iser 
•« Of arts inhibited:* 
Hamlet^ a6l ii. scene 6. 

« I think their inhibition comes of the late inno« 
vation.'* 
To inhibit is to forbids The poet might probably have 
written : 

Jf trembUng I inhibit thee» protest me^ 8cc. 

Stbsvens. 

. I have no doubt that ** inhiint thee^*^ is the true 

reading. In All's Well that Ends Well^ we find in the 

second and all the subsequent folios " which is the 

most inhabited sin of the canon.'*-— —instead ofinhi" 

bited. 

' In our author^s King Richard IL we have nearly the 

SAme Ijhought : 

" If I dare eat, or drink, or breathe, or live, 
*< / dare meet Surry in the wilderness,* * M A L o N E » 
No torture of criticism can draw from inhibit, a 
^ease that will agree with the context. Inhabit is the 
original reading ; and it needs no alteration. Milton 
,kas employed the same verb in a neutral signification, 
to express continuance in a given situation : 

« Mean wliile inhabit lax, ye powers of heaven I** 
Macbeth being at this time in his castle, the meaning 

.of the passage obviously is Should you challenge 

.mc to encounter you in the desert, and I through fear 
xontinue immured in this fortress, then protest me, &c. 
Thus Clarence threatens Warwick : 

I ij "I here 
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** I here proclaim myself thy mortal foe, 
** With resolution, wheresoe'er I meet *thee 
** (As I will meet thee if thou stir abroad), 
** To plague thee for thy foul misleading me." 

H£NLEY« 

373* Can suck things 6e, 

And overcome us, like a summer* s cloud, 
Without our special wonder f— — ] Why 
flot ? if they be only like a summer's cloud ? The 
speech is given wrong j it is part of the lady*s fore- 
going speech ; and, besides that, is a little corrupt. 
We should read it thus : 

Can't such things be. 
And overcome us, lihe a summer"* s cloud, 
Without our special wonder f ■■] i. e, cannot 
these visions, without so much wonder and amaze* 
ment, be presented to the disturbed imagination in the 
manner that air visions, in summer clouds, are pre- 
sented to a wanton one : which sometimes shew a lion, 
a castle, or a promontory ? The thought is fiije, and 
in character. Overcome is used for deceive^ 

Warburton. 
The alteration is introduced by a misinterpretation. 
The meaning is not that these things are lihe a summer^ 
cloud, but can such wonders as these pass over us with- 
out wonder, as a casual summer-cloud passes over us. 

Johnson. 

No instance is given of this sense of the word over- 

come, which has caused all the difficulty ; it is however 

to be found in Spenser, Faery Queen, B. III. c. 7. st. 4. 

«« —A little 
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«« A little valley 

** All covered with thick woods,. that quite it 
cvtrcame.** Farmer* 

, Againy in Marie Magdalene^s Repentance : 

** Withbtode overcome were both his eyen/* 

Malonb» 
. 1^75" ■' ■■ Tou make me strange 

Even to tie disposition that 1 owe^'] This pas* 

sage seems to mean Tou prove to me that I am a 

stranger even to nty own disposition^ when I perceive that 
the very objed which steals the colour from my cheeky per-" 

wits it to remain in yours. In other words Tou proz/e 

to me how false an opinion I have hitherto maintained of 
my own courairey when yours on the trial is found to exm 
ctedit. A thought somewhat similar occurs in The 
Merry Wives of Windsor^ aft ii. scene J, "I'll enter- 
tain myself like one I am not acquainted withal.'* 
Again, in All's Well that Ends Welly aft v. 

** — ^ — if you know 

." That you are well acquainted with yourself." 

. . Steevens. 

The meaning, I think, is, Tou make me a stranger 
iOy or forgetful of that brave disposition which 1 know 1 
possess^ and make me fancy myself a coward, when I 
perceive that I am terrijicd by a sight which has not in the 
least alarmed you • Ma lone. 

Mr. Reed thinks the meaning simply is, you make 
me am&zedj and cites an example of the word strange 
10 used in the History of Jack of Newberry — *♦ I jest 

liij not. 
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not, said she ; for I mean it shall be and stand not 
strangefy^ but remember that you promised me," &c. 

Henlbt. 

379» M bianch'd with/ear. 1 i. e. turn*d pale, 

as in Webster's Dutchess of Malsy^ 1623 : 
. ** Thou dost blanch mischief, 

" Dost make it white." St B evens. 

388. k will have bloody &c.] Soy in The Mirror of 
MagislrateSf p. it 8. 

<^ Take heede yee princes by examples past, 
^< Bloud will have bloud eyther first or last.** 

Henderson. 
It will have bloody they say\ blood will have blood:"] 
I would thus point the passage : 

It will have blood: they say, blood will have 
blood. 
As a confirmation of the reading, I would add the 
following authority : 

*< Blood asketli blood, and death must death re- 
quite." Ferrex and Perrex^ a6t iv, sc.2« • 

Wh ALLEY. 

390. Augursy and understood relations, ■ ' ] By 
tlie word relation is understood the conne6iion of effefls 
with causes ; to understand relations as an augur, is to 
know how these things relate to tach other, which have 
DO visible combination or dependance* Johnson. 

Augurs and understood relations, . - 
By relations is meant the relation one thing is supposed 
to bear to another. The ancient soothsayers of all 
denominations practised their art upon the principle of 

analogy. 
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analogy. Which analogies were founded in a super- 
stitious philosophy arising out of the nature of ancient 
idolatry; which would require a voKime to explain. 

Warburton. 
The old copy has the passage thus : 

Augures, and understood relations^ have 
By maggot-pies and ckougksy &c. 
The modern editors read : 

Augurs that understand relations^ have 
By magpies and by choughs^ &c. 
Perhaps we should read, auguries, i, e. prognostica- 
tions by means of omens and prodigies. These, to* 
gethcrwith the connexion of efFe^s with causes, being 
understood, says he, have been instrumental in di* 
vulging the most secret rhurders. 

In Cotgrave*s Di6lionar)', a magpie is called simaga' 
tapie. Magot'pie is the original name of the bird; 
Magot being the familiar appellation given to pies, as 
we say Robin to a redbreast, Tom to a titmouse, Philip 
to a sparrow, .&c. * The modern mag is the abbrevia<% 
tion of the ancient Magot, a word which we had from 
the French. SxEErENs. 

394. How say St thou, &c.] Macbeth here asks a 
question, which the recollection of a moment enables 
him to answer. Of this forgetfulness, natural to a 
mind oppressed, there is a beautiful instance in the 
sacred song of Deborah and Barak : ^* iS^^ ashed her 
wise women counsel: yea, she returned ansvjer to her self y 
This circumstance likewise takes its rise from his- 
tory. Macbeth sent to Macdtifif to assist in building 

the 
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the castle of Dunsinane. MacdufFseflt workmen, &c. 
but did not choose to trust his person in the tyrant^s 
power. From this time he resolved on his death. 

Steevens. 
398. Tkere^s not a one of tkem, > ' . ] J one of 
them, however uncouth the phrase, signifies an indi- 
vidual. In Albumazar^ i6i4> ^^ same expression 
occurs : " — Not a one shakes his tail, but I sigh out a 
passion.** Theobald would read thane \ and might 
have found his proposed emendation in Davenant^s 
alteration oi Macbeth, 1674. Tliis avowal of the tyrant 
is authorised by Holinshed : " He had in every noble- 
man's house one slie fellow or other in fee with him, 
to reveale all," &c. Steevens, 

407. '—he scannM.] To scan is to examine 
nicely. Thus, in Hamlet : . 

n ^ so he goes to heaven, 

<* And so am I reveng'd :— that must be 
scanned," 
Again, in Heywood's Golden Age, 1611 ; 
«< h ow these arc scann^d^ 

« Let none decide but such as understand.** 

ST£EVEN8. 

408. Tou loch the season of all naturis^ sleep*'] I take- 
the meaning to be, you want sUep^ which seasons^ or. 
gives the relish to all nature, <' Indiget somni vita con* 
dimenti.^* Jounsom. 

Tou lath the season of eUl natures^ sleep. 
This word is often used in this sense by our author. 
^0^ in AU's Well that Ends WtUz «< 'Tis the best brine 

a maiden 
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a maiden can season her praise in." Again, in TAe 
Rape of Lucrece : 

'* But I alone> alone must sit and pine^ 

** Seasoning the earth with showers of silver 

brine." Ma lone. 

411. We are yet but young in deed."] The meaning 

is not ill explained by a line in A. Henry Vl, Part III; 

We are not, Macbeth would say, 

** Made impudent with use of evil deeds,** 

The initiate /ear, is the fear that always attends the 

first initiation into guilt, before the mind becomes 

callous and insensible by frequent repetitions of it, or 

(as the poet says) by hard use. Steevens. 

4ifi. Toeeting Hecate.'] Shakspere seems to have 

been unjustly censured for introducing Hecate among 
the modem witches. Scott's Discovery of Witchcraft^ 
Book III. c. 2. andc. 16. and BookXH. c 3. men* 
tions it as the common opinion of all writers, that 
witches were supposed to have nightly ** meetings 
with Herodias, and the Pagan gods," and " that in 
the night times they ride abroad with Diana, the god- 
dess of the Pagans,*' &c. ^Their dame or chief 

leader seems always to have been an old Pagan, as 
** the ladie Sibylla, Minerva, or Diana,** Tollet. 
426. the pit of Acheron] Shakspere seems 

to have thought it allowable to bestow the name of 
Acheron on any fountain, lake, or pit, through which 
there was vulgarly supposed to be a communication 
between this and the infernal world. The true origi- 
nal Acheron was a river in Greece j and yet Virgil gives 

this 
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this name to his lake in the valley of AmsanBus in 
Italy. Ste EVENS. 

435- I v aporous drop profound ;] That is, a 
drop that has profoundy dcep^ or hidden qualities. 

Johnson. 
T^here hangs a vap'^rous drop profound ; 
This vaporous drop seems to have been 'meant for the 
same as the virus lunare of the ancients, being a foaiA . 
which the moon was supposed to shed on particular 
herbs, or other objeSs, when strongly solicited by ca- 
chantment. Lucan introduces Eri^ho using It. L fi. 
«< ■ et virus large lunare ministraU *' 

Steevzys* 
437. ■ s lighits,'] Arts ; subtle pra6lices- 

Johnson* 
448. Enter Lenoxy ajid another- Lard.} Asthzstnu 
gedy, like the rest of Shakspere's, is perhaps over* 
stocked with personages, it is not easy to assign a rea* 
son why a nameless chara^er should be introduced 
here, since nothing is said that might not with equal 
propriety have been put into the mouth of any otiicr 
disaffe£ted man. I believe, therefore, that in the 
original copy it was written with a very conunon fonii 
ofcontra(5tion, Lenox and An. for which the transcriber 
instead of Lenox and Angus, set down LenoK and 
another Lord. The author had, indeed, been more ia- 
debted to the transcriber's fidelity and diligence, bad 
he committed no errors of greater importance. . 

Johnson. 
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455. Who cannot want the though t ■ ■ ] The 
sense requires : 

Who can want the thought 

Yet, I believe, the text is not corrupt. Shakspere is 

sometimes incorrect in these minutias. Ma lone. 

47a. Ihe son 0/ Duncan,'] The common editions have 

smj. Theobald corre6ted it. Johnson. 

4 77. — — Thither Macdtiff' is gone 

To pray the holy hingy &c.] The modern edi- 
tors, for the sake of the metre, omit the word holy^ 
and read, 

Thither Macduff 
Is gone to pray the king. Sec- Steevens. 

484. -^-^—and receive fre€ honourSfl Fr^^ forgrateful. 

Warburton, 

How canyr^c be grateful? It may be either honours 

freely bestowed^ not purchased by crimes ; or honours 

wtkout slavery 9 without dread of a tyrant. Johnson. 

486. —their king, ] The sense recjuires that 

-we should read the king,, i, e, Macbeth, Their is the 
reading of the old copy. Steevens. 

494. Advise him to a caution,—] Thus the old 
copy. The modern editors, to add smoothness to th« 
versification, r^ad, — — /« a care . » S tjs e v e n s . 
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ACT IV. 



Scene /. As this is tlie chief scene of enchantment in 
the play, it is proper in this place to observe, with 
how much judgment Sliakspere has sdefted all the 
circumstances pf his infernal ceremonies, and how ex- 
«6tly he has conformed to common opinions and tni- 
<ditions : 

<* Thrice the brinded cat hath mewM." 
The usual form in which faijiiliar spirits arc reported 
.to converse with. witches, is that of a cat. A witch, 
who was tried about half a century before the time of 
Sliakspere, had a cat named Rutterkin, as the spirit of 
one of those witches was Grimalkin ; and when any 
mischief was to be done, she used to bid Rutterkin 
'go andjly But once, when she would have sent Rut- 
terkin to torm&nt a daughter of tlie countess of Rut- 
land, insteadof ^^zn^orj^'/w^, he only cried wfzy, from 
.whence she discovered that the lady was out of his 
power, the power of witches being not universal, but 
limited, as Shakspere has taken care to inculcate : 

** Though his bark cannot be lost, 

" Yet it shall be tempest- tost." 
The common affliflions which the malice of witches 
produced, were melancholy, fits, and loss of flesh, 
which are threatened by one of Shakspere*s witches : 

" Weary sev'n nights, nine times nine, 

«* Shall he dwindle, peak, and pine." 

It 
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. It was likewise their pradlice to destroy the cattle of 
their neighbours 5 and the farmers have to this day 
many ceremonies to secure their cows and other cattle 
from witchcraft ; but they seem to have been most 
slispe6led of malice against swine. Sh^kepere has 
accordingly made one of his witches declare that she 
has been killing swine ; and Dr. Harsnet observes, that 
about that time, ** a sow could not be ill of the measles^ 
nor a girl of the sullens, but some old woman was charged 
toitk witchcraft,^* 

" Toad, that under the cold stone, 

** Days and nights hast thirty -one, 

** Swelter'd venom sleeping got ; 

** Boil thou first i*the charmed pot." 
Toads have likewise long lain under the reproach of 
heing by somje means accessary to witchcraft, for which 
•reason Shakspere, , in the first scene of this play, calls 
one of the spirits Paddock or Toad, and now takes 
care to put a toad first into the pot. When Vaninus 
was-«ei2ed at Tholouse, there was found at his lodg:- 
ings ingens Bufo Vitro, inclusus^ a great toad shut in a vial, 
upon which those that prosecuted him Veneficium expro- 
brahantj charged hiruy 1 suppose, with witchcraft, 
** Fillet of a fenny snake, 
** In the cauldron boil and bake : 
^ /. " Eye of newt> and toe of frog \ 
** For a charm,*' &c. 
The propriety of these ingredients may be known by 
consulting the books deViribus Animalium, Sind de Mira- 
Mlibus Mundif ascribed to Albertus Magnus, in which 

K the 
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the reader^ who has time and credulity, may discover 
very wonderful secrets. 

** Finger of birth-strangled babe, 

« Ditch-delivcr'd by a drab ;" 
It has been already mentioned in the law against 
witches, that they are supposed to take up dead bodies 
to use in enchantments, which was confessed by the 
woman whom king James examined, and who had of 
a dead body, that was divided in one of their assem. 
blies, two fingers for hershare. It is observable, that 
Shakspere, on this great occasion which involves the 
fate of a king, multiplies all the circumstances of 
horror. The babe, whose finger is used, must be 
strangled in its birth ; the grease must not only be 
human, but must have dropped from a gibbet, the 
gibbet of a murderer ; and even the sow, whose blood 
is used, must have offended nature by devouring her 
own farrow. These are touches of judgment an4 
genius. 

*^ And now about the cauldron sing- 

** Black spirits and white, 
*• Blue spirits and grey, 

^* Mingle, mingle, mingle, 
** You that mingle may.'* 
And in a former part : 

« i w eird sisters, hand in hand,* 

«* Thus do go about, about, 

** Thrice to thine, and thrice to mine, 

« And thrice again to make up nine I" 

Tbeie 
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These two passages I have brought together^ be« 
cause they both seem subje6t to the objection of too 
much levity for the solemnity of enchantment, and 
may both be shewn, by one quotation from Camden's 
account of Ireland, to be founded upon a pra6tice 
really observed by the uncivilized natives of that 
country : " When any one gets a fall, says tht informer 
of Camden^ he starts up, and, turning three times to the 
right, digs a hole in the earth ; for they imagine that 
there is a spirit in the ground ; and if he falls sick ia 
two or three days, they send one of their women that 
is skilled in that way to the place, where she says, I 
call thee from the east, west, north, and south, from 
the groves, the woods, the rivers, and the fens, from 
atit fairies f redj Aiach, white, ** There was likewise 
a book written before the time of Shat^spere, describingi 
amongst other properties, the colours of spirits. 

Many other circumstances might be particularised, 
in which Shakspere has shown his judgment and hia 
knowledge. Johnson. 

Line 1. Tkrice the brinded C2iXAath mew^d,] A cat, 
from time immemorial, hath been the agent and fa* 
vourite of witches. This superstitious fancy is pagan, 
and very ancient; and the original, perhaps, this; 
fVhen Galinthi'a was changed into a cat by the Fates (says 
Antonius Liberalise Metam. cap, 29.^, by witches (says 
Pausanias in his Bceotics), Hecate took pity of her, and 
made her her priestess \ in which office she continues to this 
4ay. Hecate herself too, when Typhon forced all the gods 

Kij ««^ 
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and goddesses to hide themselves in animals^ assumed the 
shape of a cat. So, Ovid : 

" Fele soror Photbi latuit,''^ Warbu rto n . 

2. Thrice ; andonce thehedge-p>^ whin^d,'\ Mr. Theo- 
bald reads, twice and once, &:c. and observes that odd 
numbers are used in all enchantments and magical 
operations. The remark is just^ but the passage was' 
misunderstood. The second Witch only repeats the 
number which the first had mentioned, in order to- 
confirm what she had said ; and then adds, that the 
hedge-pig had likewise cried, though but once. Or, 
what seems more easy, the hedge- pig had whined 
thrice, and after an interval had whined once again. 

Even numbers, however, were always reckoned in- 
auspicious. So, in the Honest Laiuyer, by S. S. 1616: 
** Sure 'tis not a lucky tune ; the first crow I heard 
this morning, cried twice. This even, sir, is no good 
number." Twice and once, however, might be a cant 
expression. So, in K, Henry IV, Part IF, Silence 
aays, ** I have been merry twice and once, ere now." 

Steevens. 

3. Harper cries : ] This is some imp, or fa- 
miliar spirit, concerning whose etymology and office, 
the reader may be wiser than the editor. Those who 
are acquainted with Dr. Farmer's pamphlets will be 
unwilling to derive the name of Harper from Ovid's 
Harpalos, ab a^wa§y rapio. See Upton's Critical 06^ 
servations, &c. edit. 1748, p. 1,55. Ste EVENS, 

rtistime, *tis time.] This familiar does not cry- 
out that it is time for them to begin their enchant- 
ments, 
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ments, but criesy i. e. gives them the signal, upon 
which the third Witch communicates the notice to her 
sisters : 

Harper cries : — ^tis timey "'tis time, St ee v ens . 

4. Round about the cauldron go; ] Milton has 

caught this image in his Hymn on the Morning ofQhriiC^ 
Nativity : 

*♦ In dismal dance about the furnace blue." 

Steevens. 

8. Swelter'' d veno m ] This word seems to be 

employed by Shakspere, to signify that the animal was 

moistened with its own cold exsudations. So, in the 

twenty-second song of Drayton's Polyolbion ; 

<* And all the knights there dubb*d the morning 

but before, 
** The evening sun beheld there s^tlttr^d in their 
gore." 
In the old translation of Boccace*s Novels, the foU 

lowing sentence also occurs : ** an huge and mighty 

toady even weltering (as it were) Art a hole Jull of poison,** 
*' Sweltering in blood'* is likewise an expression used 
by Fuller in his Church History, p. 37. Steevens, 
10. Double, double toil and trouble ;] As this was a 
very extraordinary incantation, they were to double 
their pains about it. I think, therefore^ it should b« 
pointed as I have pointed it : 

Double, double toil and trouble ; 
otherwise the solemnity is abated by the immediate 
recurrence of tlie rhime. Steevsns* 

Kiij 46* 
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J 6. b lind vform* s stingy'\ The blind-zoormi^ 

the sloTO'Worm^ So Drayton in Noak*s Flood: 

** The small-eyed slow-worm held of many blind,** 

Steevens. 

23, m aw, and gulf^ The gulf is the swallow^ 

the Mr^a/. St e E v e N s • 

In the Mirror for MagiUratesy we have " monstrous 

mawes and gulfes,** Henderson. 

2^. r avin'd salt sea shark ;] i^^z/zViV is glutted 

with prey. Ravin is the ancient word iovprey obtained 

by violence. So, in Drayton's Pofyolbiony song 7. 

" ^-— but a den for beasts of ravin made." 

The same word occurs again in Measure for Measure, 

Stee yens'. 
fi8. Sliver*d in tAe vuoatCs eclipse \\ Sltver*d is a 
common word in the North, where it means to cut a 
piece or slice. Again, in X. Zear.* 

<* She who herself will j/tr;«' and disbranch." 

Steevens, 
sp. Nose of Turky and Tartar's lips ;] These in- 
gredients, in all probability, owed their introdu6lioa 
to the detestation in which the Saracens were held, 
on account of the holy wars* Steevens. 

33.' Add thereto a tyger^s chaudron.] Ckaudron, i. e. 
entrails ; a word formerly in common use in tlie books 
of cookery; in one of which, printed in 1597, ^ meet 
witli a receipt to make a pudding of a calf's chaldron* 
Again, in Decker's //<?««/ fT^^e, 1635: "Sixpence a 
meal wench, as well as heart can wish, with calves' 
chauldrons and chitterlings." At the coronation feast 

of 
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of Elizabeth of York, queen of Henry VII. among 
other dishes, one was ** a swan with chawdron^^ 
meaning sauce made with its entraiU. See hessSeleS 
Papers^ No. 3. p. 140. See also Mr. Pegge's Forme 
of Curyy a roll of ancient English Cookery^ &c» 8vo. 

1780. p. 66. StE EVENS. 

The word is still in common use in Leicestershire.' 

Nichols. 

44. a sang."] Of this song only the two first 

words are found in the old copy of the play. The 
rest was supplied from Betterton's or Sir W. Dave- 
nant's alteration of it in the year 1674. The song- 
was, however, in all probability, a traditional one. 
Tlie colours of spirits are often mentioned. So, ia 
Momietir ThomaSf 1639; 

** Be thou 6lack, or white, or green^ 
" Be thou hard, or to be seen." Steevens. 
44. Black spirits and white , 

Blue spirits and grey. ^ Tlie modern editors 
have silently deviated from Sir W. Davenant's alter- 
ation of Macbeth, from which this song hath bee» 
copied. Instead of " Blue spirits and grey," we 
there find " Red spirits,'* A'c. which is certainly 
right. In a passage already quoted by Dr. Jolmson, 
from Camden, fairies are said to be fed, black, and 
white. 

Since the above was written, I have seen Middle- 
ton's MS. play, entitled, The Witch, in which this 
£ong is found \ and there also the line stands : ' 

** Red spirits and grey." M alone. 
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48. By the pricking of my thimisf &c.] It is a very 
ancient superstition, that all sudden pains of the body, 
and other sensations which could not naturally be 
accounted for, were presages of somewhat that was 
shortly to happen. Hence Mr. Upton has explained 
a passage in the MiUs Gloriosus of Plautus : ** Timeo 
quod rerum gesserim hie, ita dorsus totus prurit."* 

^ Steevens. 

^7, *^yestyw(Koei»'\ IhdXiSf/oamng or frothy zoaves^ 

Johnson. 

60. Though castUs topple ] Topple is used for 

tumble, Steevens, 

63. Of nature* sgermins-"—^ This was substituted 

by Theobald for Nature's germaine» Johnson. 

So, in King Lear, a6tiii. sc. 2. 

'* all ^^r«znj spill at once, 

*' That make ungrateful man." 
Germns are seeds which have begun to germinate or 
sprout. Ge'rmen, Lat. GernUf Fr. Germe is a word 
used by Brown in his Vulgar Errors: " Whether it be 
not made out of the germe or treadle of the cgg,^* &c. 

Steevens* 
77. — — i — deftly show,'] i, e, with adroitnesS| 
dexterously. So, in the second part of X, Edward J Vm 
by Heywood, 1626 : 

<* my mistress speaks deftly and truly." 

Deft is a north country word. So, in Ricliard Brome^s 
Northern Lass, 1633: 

** -^He said I were a deft lass." Steevens* 

78. 
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78. Apparition of an armed head rises,] The armed 
head represents symbolically Macbeth's head cat off, 
and brought to Malcolm by Macduff. The bloody 
child is Macduff, untimely ripp*d from his mother's 
womb. Thechikl with a crown on his head, and a 
bough in his hand, is the royal Malcolm, who ordered 
his soldiers to hew them down a bough, and bear it 
before them to Dunsinane. This observation I have' 
adopted from Mr. Upton. Steevens. 

Lord Howard, in his Defensative against the Poison 
of supposed Prspht^es J mentions << a notable example 
of a conjuror, who represented (as it were, in dumb 
show) all the persons who should possess the crowa 
of France ; and caused the king of Navarre, or ra- 
ther a wicked spirit in his stead, to ^ippear in the 
fifth place,'* &c. Parmer* 

A vision of the same kind is exhibited (and that 
perhaps from wluch Shakspere took his idea, rather 
than from Virgil's) in the secoad canto of the Orlando 
Furioso, Henley* 

go. s ay thou nougld.'] Silence was neces* 
sary during all incantsitions. So, in Dr. Fausius, 1604 • 
** Your grace demand no questions 

• '< But in dumb siience let tiiem come and go." 
Again, in Th^ Thnpest : 

** ^be mute^ or«lse our spell is raarr'd."' 

Steev^ns. 

82. Beware the thane 0/ Fife, -"'''^ " H^had 

learned of certain wizzards, in whose words he put 

great 
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great confidence, how that he ought to take heede of 
Macdvffy' &c. Holinshed. « ' Steevens.' 

84. Thou host harp*d my fear aright: — 1 ] 
To harpi is to touch on a passion as a harper toudies 
a string. So^ in Coriolanusj a^ ii. sc. ult, 

< < Harp on that still. " St E e v e n s . 

91. Shalt harm MachetL"] So, Holinshed: : 

•* And surely hereupon he had put MacdufFto death, 
but that a certeine witch, whom he had in great trust, 
had told him, that he should ne\rer be slain with man 
borne of anie woman, nor Vanquished till tlie wood of 
fiernane came to the castell of Dunsinane. This pro- 
phecie put all feare out of his heart.*' Stbevbns. 
^8, > ' the round 

And top of sovereignty ?'\ This round is that part 
of the crown that encircles tlie^head. The^ top is the 
ornament that rises above it. Johnson. 

10^, Dunsinane's high hill] The folio reads : 

h igh Dunsinane kUl-^^-^ 
and I have followed it. Steevens. 

Prophecies of apparent impossibilities were common 
in Scotland ; such as the removal of one place to ano« 
ther. Under this popular prophetick formulary the 
present prediction may be ranked. In the same strain, 
peculiar to his country, says Sir David Lindsay : 
" Quhen the Bas and the Isle of May 
" Beis set upon the Mount Sinay, 
'* Quhen the Lowmound bcsyde Falkland 
^< Be liftit to Northumberland."—— Warton. 

107. 
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. 107. Who can tfnf>ress the forest ; ] «. ^. who 

can command the forest to ^serve Jiim like a* soldier 
impressed. Johnson. 

109. ReMlious desidf rise neveTf^"'^'} ^^ should 
read i-'-^^Rebellious head, — »-2. e, let rebellion never 
get to a head and l>e successful till-— ~^nd then-* 

Warburton. 
Mr. . Theobald, who first proposed this change^ 
rigi^tly observes, that head means host^ or power* 
<< Douglas and the rel>els met,. 
** A mighty and a fearful h^ they are.'/ 
And again: 

<< liis division al ^ a re in three Aeads»*\ 

J0HN80K# 

. 125. -^ght hings.'] ** It is reported that Voltaire 
often laughs at the tragedy of Macbeth^ for having a 
legion of ghosts in it. One should imagine he either 
had not learned English, or had fprgot his Latin ; for 
the spirits of Banquo*s line are no more ghosts, than 
the representations of the Julian race in the ^neid; 
and there is no ghost but Banquo's throughout the 
play.** Essay on the Genius and Writings of Shakspere^ 
&c. by Mrs. Montagu. Sfesvens.^ 

126. ^hy crown does sear mine eye-balls .•— ] The 
expression of Macbeth, that the crown sears his eye* 
balls, is taken from the method formerly practised 
of destroying the sight of captives or competitors, by 
holding a burning bason before the eye, which dried 
up its humidity. Whence the Itfilian, abacinare, to 
blinds Johnson. 

1&6. 
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jfi6. In former editions s 
a nd thy hair, 
Thau, other gold-bound brow^ is Uhe the first: 
A third is Uhe the former :^~ — ] 
As Macbeth expected to see a train of kings, and was 
only inquiring from what race they woidd proceed, 
Jie could not be surprised that the hair of the second 
;Kras bound with gold like that of the first; he was 
ofFendad^«ely :4bfa.th^,SKK:jt9ii f^ the j6rst, as 

the first resembled Banquo, and therefore said : 
■ g ni/Ayair, 
*rhou other gold-bound irow, is iihe the first. 
This Dr. Warburtonhas followed. Johnson. 

129. to the cr^cVi of doo9i? ] /• e. the dis- 
solution of nature. Cr^A has now a mean signiika- 
tion* It was anci^intly. enayployed in, a more .exalted 
sense. So, in the Valiant fVelcAman, 1^15^ '' 
** And will as fearless entertain this sight, 

"- Alii jjiffriiirtimifiwyTr rfn^*- thc.p:4zd5^ j^^/' 

Steevens. 
It was used so lately as the latter-end of the last or 
the beginning of the present century, in a translation 
of one of the odes of Horace : 

** Unmov*d he hears the mighty crachj*'' 

Malone. 
132. And yet the eighth appear Sj who bears a g-lass,'] 
This method of juggling prophecy is again referred t© 
in Measure for Measure, a6t ii. sc. vii. 
** —and like a prophet, 
*' Looks in ^ glass, and shews mefoture eviUJ"^ 
3 S», 
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So, in an ExtraBfrom the Penal Laws against Witches^ 
it is saidj that ** they do answer either by voice, or 
else do set before their eyes, in glasses^ chrystal stones, 
&c. the pi6hires or images of the persons or things 
sought for." Among the other knaveries with which 
Face taxes Subtle in the Aiciemist, this seems to be 
one : 

** And taking in of shadows with a glass,** 
Again, in Humerus Ordinarie^ an ancient coUe6lion of 
satires, no date ; 
• " Shew you the devil in a cArystal gltzss,** 

Spenser has given a very circumstantial account of 
the glass which Merlin made for king Ryence, in the 
second canto of the third book of the Faery Queen. A 
iwrr^r of the same kind was presented to Cambuscari m 
The Squter^s Tale of Chaucer. Stekvens. 

134. That two-fold balls and treble sceptres carry -^"j^ 
This was intended as a compliment to king James 
the first, who first united the two islands and the 
three kingdoms under one head; whose house too 
was said to be descended from Banquo. 

Warburton. 

Of this last particular, our poet seems to have been 
thoroughly aware, having represented Banquo not 
only as an innocent, but as a noble charadler ; where- 
as, according to history, he was confederate with 
Macbeth in the murder of Duncan. The flattery of 
Shakspere, however, is not more gross than that of 
Ben Jonson, who has condescended to quote his ma- 

L jesty's 
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jesty*^s boojk on Damomlo^f in tkit notes to the Masqu^ 
ofQ/teenSf 1609, Stekvans. 

i36« .— ..f^ hlood'holUr'd Banquo ■ — ] J/^^. 
SoUer^d means, one whose blood had) issued out at 
many wounds, as &our of com passes through the 
boles o£i sieve, Shakspere used it. to i^uuate the 
barbarity of Banquo's murderers, who covered him 
with wounds. Warburton. 

The same idea occurs ifi Arden ofFeversAamp 1^92. 
*^ Then stab htm, till his flesh be as a siev^.** 
Again, 'in TkilAfe and Death of thi Lord Cromweff, 
1613: 

'^ ril have Qiy bo^y first bored like a sieve/* 

St^evens. 

147. Siand aye accursed in the calendar t"} In the 
ancient almanacks the unlucky days were distinguished 
by a mark of reprobation • Steevens* 

i6r. Time, thcu anticipaCst my dread exploits:'] To 
anticipate is h^ere to prevent, by taking away tl\e oppor- 
tunity. John so K. 

164. The very firstlings ] Firstlings, in its 

primitive sense, is the first produce or offspring. So^ 
in Hey wood's SUver Agey 1613; " Thtjirstlings of 
their vowed sacrifice.*' Here it means the thing first 
thought or done. Shakspere uses the word again in 
the prologue to Troilus and Cressida .*. 

<' Leapso'er the vant and firstlings of tliese broils/' 

St&evens. 

170. TAal trace Minif &c.] 1. e» follow, succeed 

him . 
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him. So, in Sir A. Gorge*s tranftlation ol- the third 
book of Liican : 

" The tribtme's curses, in like case, 
*' Said he, did greedy Crassus traccJ** 

Steevens. 

. }g4. — natur^ touch: — ] Natural sensibility. He 

is not touched with n^atural afie6bion. JoH-iisON, 

So, in an ancient MS. play, entitled Vie Second 

Maiden* s Tragedy : 

*' How she's begiiil*d in him I 

** There's no such natural tauck search all bis- bo- 
• soni.** Steevens, 

184. t^e poor vfun^ &c.] The same tliought 

occurs in the third part of King Henry VL 

** doves will peck, in safety of their brood. 

** Who hath not seen them {even with those wing^ 
** Which sometimes they have usM in fearful 

iight) 
** Make war with him that cHmb*d unto tlteir nesl, 
** Offering their own lives in their youiig's de- 
fence ?** Steevens. 

193 • Tke Jits o*t&e season ] The fis oft Ae season 

should appear to be, from the following passage iu 
Coriolanus, the violent disorders of the season, its con- 
pulsions : 

« but that 

** The violent Jit o'th* times craves it as physick.'* 

Steevens, 
See catch- word Alphabet. 

Lij 19^. 
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194. ■» I ti l w hen toe are trajUors^ 

And do not know ourselves \ » ■ ] I think, 
the meaning is» when toe are considered by the state as 
traitors^ while at the sometime toe are unconscious qf guilt ; 
• — when we appear to others so different Jrom what we 
really, arcy that we seem not to hnow ounelve^* Ma lone, 
. 193' '"-—-when we hold rumour 

. From what we fear^ r] I think to hold 

meanSy in this place, to helieoe \ as we say, I hold sv/^k 
a thing to he trUe^ i. e? / tahe it^ I believe it to be i^^ 
Thus, in King Henry VUI, 

<* — ! — Did you not of late days heari &€• 
. " i Gen, Yes, but,yi^(/it not/' 
The sense of the whole passage will then be : ?%< 
times are. cruel when our fears induce us to believe^ or tahe 
Jar granted, what we hear rumoured or reported abroad $ 
OMd.yetf at the same time^ as we live under a tyrannical 
government where will is substituted for law, we hnow not 
wahat we have tofeary because we hnow not when we of* 
fend. Or; When we are led by our fears to believe every 
rumour of danger we hear, yet are not conscious to our^ 
selves of any crime for which we should be disturbed with 
.those fears. A passage like this occurs in K, John* 
U Possess*4 with runumrsy full of i^le dreams, 
" Not knowing what they fear, but full of fear." 
This is the best I pan make of th^ passage. 

Steeven^. 

fto/. 5jrrtf^, your father's dead;] Sirrah, m omt 

author's time, was not a term of reproach, but g^ne- 

r^ljy used by masters to sf rvunts, parents to children, 

&c. 
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&c. So before, in this play, Madieth says to his 
servant, 

*' Sirrah^ a word with you : attend these men our 
pleasure V * Ma l o n b. 

243. — — / am wt to you know/h 

Though in your state of honour I am perfect.] 
{. e. You know not me, but I am perfe^y acquainted 
with your rank and condition. Henley. 

SJ49. To do worse to you were fell crutltyy'] To do 
tuorse^ is to iet her and her children be destroyed 
without warning. Johnson. 

Mr. £dwards explains these words differently. 
** To do worse to you (says he) signi^s^to fright you 
more, by relsiting all the circumstance^ of your dan* 
ger \ which would detain you so long that you could 
not avoid it." 

The meaning, however, may be.— To ^ wont to 
you^ i. e. not to disclose to you the perilous situation 
you are in, from a fodish apprehension of alarming 
you, would be fell cruelty* Ma lone* 

268. Enter ] The part pf Holinshed^s Chranick 

which relates to this play, is no more than an abridge- 
ment of John Bellendea's translation of The Noble 
Clerh, HeQor Boece^ imprinted at Edinburgh, 1541. 
See Ilolinshed^s History qfSfotUnd^ P* ^75* 

StSEV£N9« 

270. Let us rather 

Holdfast the mortal sword i andf lih( good men^ 
Bestride our downfaln birthdom ; — ^J So, in 
the second part of King Henry IF* Morton says : 

Liij " — r-he 
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<( . h e doth btstride a bUeding land.^* 

STEEVBNSf 

To prote6): it from utter destruction. The allusion 
is to the Hyperaspists of the ancients, who bestrode 
their fellows fallen in battle, and covered them wttl^ 
their shields. Warburton* 

279. ^0 friend, — r-] ». e, to befriend, 

Steevbks, 

284* Tou may discern of him through mf,-r-r— ] By 
Macduff's answer it appears we should read, 

. ■deserve of hi m Warburton; 

S89. A good and virtuous nature may recoil 

in an imperial charge, — ^] A good mind 
may recede from goodness in the execution of a royal 
commission^ Johnson. 

293. Though aU ihingsjbuly &C.'} This is not very- 
clear. The* meaning, perhaps, is this :•— A^v suspicions 
cannot injure you, if you he virtuous, hy supposing that a 
traitor may put on your virtuous appearance^ I do not 
say that your virtuous appearance proves you a traitor i^ 
for virtue must wear its proper form^ though that form be 
counterfeited by villany. Johnson; 

897. W/^ in that raumessr'^-^-''] Without previous 
provision, without due prepa^-ation, vnihowi maturity 
of counsel. Johnson, 

I meet with this expression in Lilly's Euphues, 1580^ 
and in the quarto, 1608, of King Henry V, 

M Some tlieir wives rawly left." Stebvens. 

S05. wear thou thy wrongs,'] That is, Poor 

country, wea^r thou thy wrongs » Johnson* 

4 ao^i 
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306. Nis title ii afFear'd 1 ] His {i.e. Matbcth's ) 

title is affear'dy i- e. established or affirmed, since he 
v^hose duty and interest it is to endeavour to dethrone 
him^ refuses to join in the attempt. Remarks. 

324 , Itii myself I mean : in wham I know] This con- 
ference of Msdcolm with Macduff is taken out of the 
chronicles of Scotland. Pope, 

335. Sudden> maliciousf^'r:^^ Sudden^ for capri* 
cious. Warburton, 

Rather violent, passionate, hasty. JouNSONt 

364. g rows with more pernicious root 

7^an summer^^ttming l}ist ; — rrr^] Siurnmer* 
seeming has no manner of sense : correal, 

Than 5«mi»er-t^eming lust ; 

a. e, the passion that lasts no longer than the heab of 
life, and which goes off in the winter of age. 

Warburton, 

When I was younger and bolder, I corrected it thus, 
Thanfume^ or. seething lust, 
that is, an angry passion, or boiling lust. Johnson. 

&unmer*seemittg lust^ is, I suppose, lust that seems a$ 
hot assummer. Steevens, 

ReadT-summer-r^fo/fnj^. The alliisipn is to plants ; 
and tiie sense is, ^' Avarice is a perennial weed ; it 
has a deeper and more pernicious root than lust, which 
is a mere annual, and lasts, but for a summer, when 
it sheds its seed, and decays." Blackstone. 

Sir William Blackstone's elegant emendation i^ 
countenanced by the following passages : thus, in the 
Bap 6f Lucrece :. 
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** How will thy shame be seeded in thine age, 
" When thus thy vices bud before thy spring?" 
And in TroUusandCressida: 

** The seeded pride that hath to its maturity grown 

up 
** In rank Achilles, must or now be cropt, 
<* Or, shedding, breed a nursery of evil 
*• To over-bulk us ali." Hen let. 

I have paid the attention to this conje6lure which I 
think it deserves, by admitting it into the text* 

Steevens. 

SnmTner^seeming is, I believe, the true reading. 

In Donne's poems, we meet with ** wintcr-if«iiiii^." 

Malone. 

3^7. — t/cywnj — ] Plenty. Pope. 

It means provisions in plenty. So, in ^e Ordinary, 

by Cartwright: *' New foysons byn ygraced with new 

tit'es.** The word was antiquated in the time of 

Cartwright, and is by him put into the mouth of an 

antiquary. Again, in Holinshed*8 Reign of K, Henrjf 

yi, p. 1613: ** — ^fifteene hundred men, and great 

y£>M<?«of vittels." See Vol. I. p. 5s. Stsbvbns* 

368. Portable is, I think, here used for supportable ; 

and ought to be printed with a mark of elision.— '^tf 

these vices f being balanced by your virtues^ may be endured* 

Malone. 
Portable answers exa£lly to a phrase now in use. 
Such failings may be borne witA^ or are bearable, 

Stkevbns* 
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392. Dy*d ev*ty day she liv'd*\ The expression is 
borrowed from the sacred writings : " I protest by 
your rejoicing which I have in Christ Jesus, . / dU 
daily y Ma lone. 

. To die unto ita, and to live unto rigkteamness^ arc 
phrases used in our liturgy. See 1 Pet, ii. 24. 

Steevens, 
401. and modest zoisdom plucks me 

From ovcr-crcdulous haste.]- From over- 
hasty credulity, Malone. 
417. jUI ready at a point**^-^] See catch- word 
Alphabet, Warbujltqn. 
^i8, < I ^ »i Mg chance, of goodness. 

Be like our warranted quarrel!-^ — -] The chance 
of goodness f as it is commonly read, conveys no sense, 
if there be not some more important error ia the pas- 
sage> it should at least be pointed thus ;. 

1 I n and ike chance of goodness^ * 



Be like our warranted quarrel U 



That is, may the event be, of the goodness of heavei^ 
[projusiitia divina] answerable to the cause. 

The author of tlie Revisal conceives the sense of the 
•jmssage to be rather this ; And may the success of that 
^oodnesSy which is about to exert itself in my Malf, he 
such as may he equal to the justice of my quarrel, 

B.ut I am inclined to believe that Shakspere wrote; 
. ] ■ t and the chance ^ goodness / 

Be like our zuarranted quarreL 

.This some of his transcribers wrote a small o^ which 
^mother imagined to mean of. If we adopt this read- 

ing. 
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ing, the sense will be : Aitdy tkou sovef/eign Goodness / 
to whom we now appeal^ may our fortum answer to out 

taUSt. J0HK30N« 

^8^. ^.^.^^onvifices'] i,e. overpowers, subdues. 
See catch-word A 1 phabet . Ste e v e n s . 

^3^. -~~.a golden stampy &c.]> This was the coin 
called an angel: So, Shakspere, in The Merchant of 

Venice.: 

** A coin that bears the figure of an angel 
** Stamped in gold^ but that's insculp'd upon.*' 
The value of the coin was ten shillings, St e e v s N s . 
. ^jg, and*tisspokeny 

To the succoaliHg royalty ke leavef 
The healing benedi&ion, ] It must be 

owned y that Shakspere is often guilty of strange ab- 
surdities in point of history and chronology. Yet 
here he has artfufiy avoided one. He had a mind to 
hint, that the cure of the evil was to descend to the 
successors in the royal line, in compliment to James 
the first. But the Confessor was the first who pre- 
tended to the gift: How then could it be at that time 
generally spoken of, that the gift was hereditary? 
this he has solved, by telling us that Edward had the 
gift of prophecy along with it. Wa e bu rton. 

445. My countryman \ but yet I know him not. '\ Mal- 
colm discovers Rosse to be his countryman, while he 
is yet at some distance from him, by his dress. This 
circumstance loses its propriety on our stage, as all 
the chara^ers are uniformly represented in £ngUsh 
habits. STESVBNt. 

455. 
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455* ^^^^ ^^^ ^2^>] ^^ ^^^ ^ 211 ayaeient verb 

wbich has been long ago disused. So, in Casar and 
^omp^^ 1607 : 

<* With rented bak' and eyes besprent with tears/* 

ST£EV£NS* 

457. A modern €csta<y; ] Tliat is, no more 

regarded tlian the contortions that fanaticks throw 
themselves into. The author was thinking of tliose 
of his own times. Warburton. 

I believe modern is only fodish or trifling, 

Johnson. 

Modern is generally used l^y Shakspcre to signify 
trite y- common 'y as ** zBOfl?er« instances," in As Tou Likt 
It, 8cc, Sep. Stbbvens. 

480. To doff their dire distresses,"] To doff" is to do 
offy to ptU off', Steevens. 

489. should not catch them. J The folio reads, 

latcA themf I believe rightly. To latch (in the north 
country diale£l) signifies the same as to catch, 

STEfiVENSr 

. 491. -fi^'gnef.^ A peculiar sorrow 5 a grief 

that liath a single owner. The expression is, at least 
to our cars, very harsh . Johnson. 

, 504. Were^ on the quarry of these murder' d deer] 
Quarrjf is a terra used both in hunting Sindjalconry. In 
both sports it means either the game that is pursued, 
f)T the game after it is killed* So, in Massinger'a 
Guardian : 

a he 
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u ■ . h e strikes 

** The trembling bird, who ev*n in death appears 

** Proud to be made his quarry.** Steevrns. 

507. ne'er pull your hat uponymr brows ;] The 

same thought occurs in the ancient ballad of Nortkym* 
her land betrayed by Douglas : 

*^ He pulled his hat over his browey 
** And in his heart he was full woe," Stc* 
Again: 

" Jamey his hat pull' d ovet his brow,^* &c* 

Steevens. 

508. ^^-^he grief, that does not speak^] So, in Vit* 
tdria Corombonay 1612 : 

** Those are the killing griefs, which dare not 

speak»** 
** Ctirce leves loquuntur, ingentes stupent,** 

Steeveks* 

519. He has no children. ] It has been observed 

by an anonymous crttick, that this is not said of Mac« 
beth, who had children, but of Malcolm, who, hav- 
ing none, supposes a father can be so easily comforted* 

JOHNSOir. 

He has no children. ] The meaning of this 

may be, either that Macduff could not, by retaliation, 
revenge the murder of his children, because Macbeth 
had none himself; or that, if he had any, a father's 
feelings for a father would have prevented him from 
the deed. I know not from what passage we are to 
infer tliat Macbeth had children alive. The Chroni- 
cle 
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cle does not, as I remember, mention any. The same 
thought occurs again in King John / 

** He talks to me that neuer had a son,** 
Again^ in King Henry VL Part III. 

** You have no ckUdrm: butchers, if you had, 

" Th^ thought of them would have stirr'd up re* 

morsp." Steevens. 

522. At one fell swoop ?] Swoop is the descent of a 

bird of prey on his quarry. So, in The White Devil, 

1612 : 

" That she may take away all at one swoop. ^* 
Again, in the Beggar's Bush, by Beaumont and 
Fletcher : 

** ^no star prosperous! 

** All at a swoop I'* Steevens. 

^23. Dispute it like a man."] i, e. contend with your 
present sorrow like a man. So, in Twelfth Night, 
a£t iv. sc. 3. 

<< For though my soul disputes well with my sense,** 
&c. Steevens* 

53 6. Cut short all intermission ;— ^ — ] i.e. alt pause, 
all intervening tinte* So, in King Lear : 

** Delivered letters, spightof w^wiWob." 

Steevens; 
540. This tune — ] The folio reads : This time. 
Tune is Rowers emendation. Steevens. 

Rowe's emendation is supported by a former pas- 
sage in this play, where the word, which he has intro« 
•duced, is used in a similar manner : 

M .** Macb, 
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<< Mac6, Went k not so i 

<< Banq, To the selfnsane turu and word3.** 

■ 

Malone. 

544. Put on tkdr instrmiKTiis.t ■ ] ». «. encou* 

rage, thrust forward us their instrujaaents against their 

tyrant . . Sxs£ ULSJi s« 
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Line 27. A.Ty but their sense is skut.] The old copy 
has~-^r« shut; and so the author certainly wrote^ 
tliough it sounds so. harshly to our ears as not to de- 
serve to be restored. Thus in his 1 12th sonnet : 

" ^my adder's seitse 

<< To critick and to censuners stopped one, '* 

Malone. 
33. Tet here's a tpot.] A passage somewhat similar 
occurs in Webster's Vittoria Corombonay &c. 1612 : 
" H ere's a white hand I 

" Can blood so soon be wash'd out V* 
Webster's play was published in »6ib ; Shakspere^s 
in i6e3. 

3^* '-^^Hell is murkeyl^"^ Lady Macbeth is a6l- 
ing over, in a dream, the business of the murder of 
Duncan, and encouraging her husband as when awake* 
She, therefore, would not haveeven hinted the terrors 

of 
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of hell to biK wkose cooscience she saw was too much 

alarmed already' for her purpose. She certainly ima* 

gines herself here talking to Macbeth, who> ^he sup- 

poseSy had just said, HeU is nmrkey (i. e. hell is a dismal 

place, to go to in coase^eocse of such a deed), and 

repeats his words in contempt of his cowardice.-^ 

Hell is murkeyl — Fit^ Jfe, my lordt Jie! a soldier j and 

afraid? This ex'^lanationt I think, gives a spirit to 

the passage, which has hitherto appeared languid, 

being perhaps misapprehended by those who placed a 

futi point at the conclusion of it«> STSfiVKNS* 

^1. .m , agafo ztmildkave ikougkt the oUman to haw 

kad so mucA hlood in km f] Statius, in a passage already 

quoted, speaking of the sword by which an old man 

was siain, calk it, egentem saMguinis tnsent \ and Ovid, 

describing awoundiinflifited on a. superannuated ram, 

lias the same circumstance i 

■ ■ ■ ■■ guttura oiltro 

Fodit et txigMo maculavit soMgmsu ferrum. 

Met. 1. 7. Steevbns. 
81. Mymimd skt katWAtt^ ' ] Astonished, 

cxmfounded, Johnson. 

See catch-word Alf^abet. 
The expression is taken from ckess^playing : 
** that so yoUng a warrior 

** Should bide the shock of such approved knights, 
^* As he this day hath nuOckU and mated too:** 

Soliman and Perseda. 
Stebvens; 

85. flis uncle Siward, ] ** Duncan had two 

M i j sons 
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sons (says Holinshed) by his wife^ who was the daugh« 
t£r of Siwardy Earlof Nortkumberland,* Stekvens, 

S8. Excite the TCiortAt^man.'l By the mortified nun^ 
is meant a religious ; one who has subdued his passions, 
is dead to the worlds has abandoned it, and all the 
affairs of it : an Ascetic, Warburton, 

So, in Monsieur D*Oiivef 1606 : 
^* He like a mortified hermit sits." 
Again, in Green's .AJrt/fr too late, 1616: " I per- 
ceived in the words of the hermit the perfed idea of 
9> mortified man " Steevens. 

94. —^^UnrougkyoutAs^'-'^J An odd expression. 
It means smooth-facM, unbearded. Steevens* 

J J 1. fVAen dU that is within him does condemn 

Itself^ for being there?] That is, when all -the 
faculties of the mind are employed in self-condemoa* 
tion. Johnson. 

115, Tlkemedicin ] t. f. physician. Shak- 

spere uses this word in the feminine gender, where 
Lafeu speaks of Helen in All's Well that Ends WeU ; 
^nd Florizel, in The Winter's TaU^ calls Camillo^ 
** the medicin of our house.*' Stebvbns, 

119. To dtw the sovereign ^ower. Sec,"] This un- 
common verb occurs in Look about Tou^ 1600 : . 

** Detuing your princely hand with pity's tear." 
Again, in Spenser's Faery Queen^ b. iv. c. 8. • ' 
" Dew^d with her drops of bounty soveraine." 

Stbevens. 

191* firing me no more reforts. Sec,"} Tell me not any 

9wre 
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more of deitfti0n$>^Let ail my stdjgBs ieax^e jm — / am soft 
tilly&c. Johnson. 

128. English eptcuYes:] The reproach of 

^picurismi on which Mr. Theobald has bestowed a 
note> is nothing more than a natural inventive uttered 
by an inhabitant of a barren country^ against those 
who have more opportunities of luxury. J o»n son. 

Shakspere took the thought tromHolinshed, p. 180. 
of hb History of Scotland : ** For manie of the people 
abhorring the riotous manners and superfluous gor- 
'mandixing brought in among them by the Englishe- 
men, were willing inough to receive this Donald for 
their king, trusting (because he had beene brought up 
in the isles, with the old customes and manners of 
their antient nation, without tast of English likerous 
dtlicaU)^*^ Sec. The same historian informs us, that 
in thojtt ages the Scots eat but once a day» and even 
then very sparingly. It appears from Dr« Johnson's 
Journey to the fVestem Islands of Scotland, that the na* 
tives had neither kaU nor brogues, till they were taught, 
the artof plantmg the one, and making the other, by 
the soldiers of Cromwell ; and yet King James VI. in 
his 7th parliament, thought it necessary to form an acl: 
*^ against superfluous banqueting.*' Steev ens^ 

130* Skall never sagg with i/asif,-—— ] To sagg is 
to tuAuate, to waver. So, in the 16th song of Dray- 
ton's Pofyolbum : 

*' This said, the aged Street sag^d sadly on alone.*' 
Drayton is speaking of a river. Steevens. 

To sagf or swagf is to sink down by its own weight* 

Miij or 
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or by an overload. See Junius's Etym^gicon. It is 
common in Staffordshire to say, << a beam in a build- 
ing m^5, or has 5a^^«/.*' TOLLBT. 

131. loon!] At present this word is only used 

in Scotland, and signifies a base fellow. Stbevens. 
132, Where got*st thou that goose lodk}] So, in 
Coriolanns : 

•< y e souls of geese f 

" That bear the shape of men, bow have ye run 

<* From slaves that apes would beat ?" 

Malonb." 

137. — — /i^./tw«</ ^oy, i] Chapman thus 

translates a passage in the soth Iliad : 

" — his sword that made a vent for his white 
liver^s bloody 

" T^at caus'd such pitiful effeQ •• 

Again, Falstaff says, in the Second .Part of King 
Henry IF, " — left the Viver white and pale, which is 
the badge oi pusillanimity and cowardice." 

Steevens. 
-^patch?] An appellation of contempt, alluding 
to tlie py'd, patched, or particoloured coats anciently 
worn by the fools belonging to noble families. 

Steevens. 

138. those linen cheehs of thine 

>lr(f counsellors ^oyiflr.—] The meaning 
is, they infea others who see them, with cowardice. 

Warburton. 

143» or disseat me now.] This word ocairs in 

|)ie Two Noble Kinmen^ by BcaumQnt, Fletdrer, and 

Shakspere, 
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Shakspere, scene the last, where Pcrithous is describe 
iog the fall of Arcite from his horse : 

<* ■ ■ s eeks all foul means 

«* Of boisterous and rough jadry, to disseat 

«< His lord that kept it bravely." 
Dr. Percy would read i 

<« Willchdlt me eoer^ or disseat me now,*^ 

Stbevens. 
144, my way of life 

hfalVn into the sear^ 1 ] As there is no 
relation between the way of lifty zxi<^faUtn into the 
sear, I am inclined to think that the W is only an M 
inverted, and that it was originally written : 

'my May oftife. 
I am now passed from the spring to the autumn of my days: 
hut 1 am without those comforts that should succeed the 
sprightltness of bloom^ and support one in this melancholy 
season. 

The author has May in the same sense elsewhere, 

Johnson, 
— wy way of life 
Is fall' n into the- sear, ■ ■ 
An anonymous would have it : 

my May of life : 

But he did not consider that Macbeth is not here 
speaking of his rtUe or governmeni|riOr of any sudden 
change ; but of the gradual decline of life, as appears 
from that line : 

And that, which should accompany old age. 
And way is used for course, progress. 

WarbvRton. 
To 
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. To confirni the jsntness of Mdy of tife for ctuy of 
life, Mr. Colman quotes from Mtdk AdtdhUt S^tking^ 

«< May of youth and bloom of IttS^kood.** 
And Hmry V. 

** My puissant liege is in the yery Mmj^morn of 
his youth," . Lanotoit. 

So, in Sidney *s Asiropkiimnd SuHmy stahisa «i. 

** If now the May rf my years much decline." 
Again, in The Sparush Curate of Beaumont and 
Ftetcher : 

** I you met me 

** With equai ardour in your M^ df blood.** 
Again, in Tke Gum-Han of Masstnger : 

** I am in the May of my abilities, 

•' And you in your December.'' 
And in Claudius Tiierius Nero, 1607 - 

«« Had I in this liair May of all my glory,'- &c. 
Again, in The Sea Voyage^ by Beaumont and Fletcher; 

. <« And in then: May of youth," &c. 
Again, in King John and Matilda^ by R. Davenport, 

" Thou art yet in thy green May^ twenty- seven 
summers,** &c. 
Again, in The Renegada of Massinger : 

*< Having my heat and May of yontk, to plead 
*' In my ex€lM>*' Stbevsns. 

i htre now no doubt that Sliakspeie wrote May and 
not Wffy. It is observable in this very play, that the 
contrary error of the press has happened from a mis- 
take of the same letters. 

«' Hear 
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** Hear not my steps which may they walkc." 
Besides, that a similarity of expression in other pas- 
sages of Shakspere, and the concinnity of the figure, 
both unite to support the proposed emendation. Thua 
in his Sonnets : 

** Two beauteous springs to yellow autumns turn'd.'* 
Again, in King Richard II. 

** He that hath suffered this disordered springs 

« Hath now himself met with Xhefall of leaf/* 
The sentiment in Macbeth I take to be this : Tie 
tender leaves qfhopCy the promise of my greener days^ are 
now in my autumn^ ttftther*d and fruitless : my mUoxo 
hangings are aU shook dottm^ and 1 am left bare to the 
tifeather, Henley. 

The old reading is, in my apprehension, tlie true 
one. The passage in one of our author's Sonnets, 
quoted by Mr. Steevens, may prove the best comment 
on the present : 

** That time of year in me you may behold, 

** V^Uen yellow leaves or few or none do hai^ 

" Upon those boughs,*' &c. 
He who could say that you might behold autnmjt m 
him, would not sciiiple to write that he was fallen into 
the autumn of his days ; and how jeasy is tiie transition 
from this to saying, that the course or progress ef his 
life had reached the autumnal seas^H^^ 

The using << the sear, the yellow leaf," simplj^and 
absolutely for autumn, or rather autumnal decay, be- 
cause in autumn the leaves of trees turn yellow, and 
begin to fall and decay, is certainly a licentious mode 

of 
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of expression^ but it is such a licence as is to be fOund 
in ahnost every page of our author's works. It wooif 
also have beea more natural for Macbeth to have 
Said, that in the course or progress of life ke had 
arrived at his autumn, than to say, that the course ii£ 
iiis \\§c itself haid fallen into autumn or decay ; but 
this too is much in Shakspere*8 manner. With re* 
sped): to the wordj^Z/sn, which at first view seems a 
very singular expression, i strongly suspect that he 
caught it from the language of conversation : in wluch 
we at this dwy often say, that this or that person it 
*^faUen mto a decay ;** a phrase that might have been 
current in his time also. It is t|»e very idea here 
conveyed : Macbeth \s fallen into his autumnal deeiine. 
When a passage can be thus easily expdained, and 
Che mode of expression is so much in our author's 
general manneri any attempt at emendation is not 
only unnecessary but dangerous. 

In King Mmty VilL the word may seems to signify 
(as it does hem) taurse^ or uncwr. 

" The way of our profession is against it.'* 
And in K»»g Richard il, tkt fsU of teaf is used in a 
sinse not very different from that pt esented by the 
remaining words ia the passage befi»re us : 

*' He who hath suffered this disorder^ spring, 
^' Hath now himself met with the fall of leaf ^* 

Malone. 
145. --^e sear, — ] Sear is dry. Sliaksperc has 
the same thought in lus 73d somiet; 

♦« That 



*< That time of year thou niay''$t in me behold, 
<< W^n^^Ziow leaves f"* Sec, 
And Milton has — " Ivy never sear.** Steevens. 
i^p, skirr tAe country round j ] To sAirr, I 

believe^ signiiies to scour, to ride hastily. The word 
is .used by Beaumont and Fletclier in the Mariial- 
Maid: 

<' Whilst If with this and this» well mounted 

sAirr'd 
* ^' A horse troop, through and thsough,*' &c. 
Again » in Henry K 

'< And make them skirr away, as swift as stohoi 
*' Enforced from the old Assyrian slings.*' 
Again, in Beaumont and Fletcher's Bonduca : 
" - t he light shadows, 

" That, in a thought, scur o*er the fields of corn, 
** Halted on crutches to them.'* Sxe evens. 

160. talk of itdiX,'] The second folio reads, 

stand m fear. Heitdbiison. 

170. Cleanse tke foul bosom of that perilous stuf^] 
Stuff'*d is the reading of the old copy ; but for the 
sake of the ear, which must be shoeked by the recur- 
rence of so harsh a word, I am willing to read, Joul, 
as there is autliority for the change from Shakspere 
himself. As Tou Like It, a£k ii. sc. 6. 

" Cleanse the^w/ body of th' infe^d world." 

Steevshs. 

The recurrence of the word stuff" in the original is 

certainly unpleasing } but T have no doubt the old 

reading was the true one, because Shakspere was ex« 

3 tremely 
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tremely fond of such repetitions. Of this several 
instances may be produced ; and \nth respe6l to the 
word stufij however mean it may sound at present, itj 
like many other terms, has been debased by time, 
and appears to have been formerly considered as a 
word proper to be used in passages of the greatest 
dignity. MALONSt 

177. tost 

7%e water of my landy ■ ] To cast the water 
was th« phrase in use for finding out disorders by the 
inspe6tion of urine. So, in Eliosto LihidinosOy anovel> 
by John Hinde, 1606 : " Lucilla perceiving, without 
casting her water y where she was pained,** &c. Again^ 
in The Wise Woman of Hogsdon^ 1638: " Mother Not- 
tingham, for her time, was pretty well skilled in cast^ 
ing waters,'* Stbevens. 

182, —iCTl«^^,—] The old copy reads — cywe. 

St £ EVENS. 

SOI. but the confident tyrant'] Macbeth was 

confident of success ; so confident that he would not fly, 
but endure their setting down before his castle. 

Johnson* 
205. For where there is advantage to ^e given, 

• Bot-k more and less have given htii the revolt ;] 
The propriety of the expression, advantage tohegiven^ 

• » * * 

instead of advantage given^ and the disagreeable repe- 
tition of the word given in the next line, incline me to 
read: 

where there is a 'vantage to le gone. 

Both more and less have given him the revoU. 

Advantage, 
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' Advantage^ or ^vantagty in the time of Shakspere, 
'Signified opportvnity. He shut up himself and kis soldiers 
•(says Malcolm) in the castle, 6«;ause when there is an 
opportunity to be gone, they all desert him* 
' ■ Afore and less is the same with greater and less. So, 
in the interpolated Mandeville^ a book of that age, 
there is a chapter of India the More and the Less. 

Johnson. 
I would read, if any alteration were necessary : 
For where there is advantage to be got. 
- But the words, as they stand in the text, will bear 
^r. Johnson's explanation, which is most certainly 
fight. — " For wherever an opportunity of flight is 
'-^ven them," &c. 

More and less for greater and less, is likewise found 
in Chaucer : 

** From Boloigne is the erle of Pavie come, 
** Of which the fame yspronge to most and leste.''* 
Again, in Drayton*s PolyoUnon^ song the 12th : 

" Of Britain's forests all from th* less unto the 



more J** 



Again, in Spenser's Taery Queen, b. V. c. viii. 
• ^* - a ll other weapons le'sse or more, 

** Which warlike uses had devis'd of yore. '-^ 

SteeveSs. 
, Surely, there canbe little doubt that the "word given^ 
was caught by the Printer's eye glancing on the sub- 
sequent line ; and I think as little, that we ought to 
read either gone, got, .or gained', any of which will 
serve equally well. Ma lone. 

N li'hfre 
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WAere tkete is advanUge to be giv^^ ^ b«lkv«, SKans 
where advaatageous offers are made to aUure the afU 
lierents of Macbeth to forsake hinu Henlkt* 

809. Let our j\iSt cauura 

Attend tit true even/t,'] See catch^woc$L Al* 
phabet* 

214. fVJkat zae shall say i^r have^ and wh^ tffe pwCjQ 
i» e. proj^trty and allegiance, Warburton* 

. What we shall say we kave^ and what we ^r.] 
When we are governed by legal kings, we shall know 
the limits of their claim^ t. e, shall know what we 
have of our own, and wJhat they have ,a right to taiqe 

from us. STfi£VBK«« 

The bsue of the contest will soon decide what WjS 
shall say we have^ and what< ntay be accounted our 
ozun. To owe here is to possess, Henlet* 

SI 6. .^,.^ arbitrate :] i.e. determme* 

Johnson* 
So, in the 18th Odyssey, translated by Chapmaa» 
« straight 

*' Can arbitrate a war of deadliest weight." 

Stebvbns« 
228. ■ , ■ 1. ■ fell of h^rl My hairy part, my 
capillitium. Fell \^ skin. JOHNSON. 

So, in Alphonsus^ Emperor ofGermai^: 

" ^Where the lyon's hide is thin and scant« 

" ril firmly patch it with the fox's fell." 
So, again, in King Lear : 

« The goujeres,shall derovu-them flesh and^i//» 

A dealer 
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A dealer in hides is^till cadled aye/Z-monger. 

Steevens. 
Ago. -*— -/ hoot supt full with horrors \\ Statxus 
has a similar thought in the second book of his Thtbaii : 
t* ■■ . attollit membray toroque, 
** Engitar plenus monUris^ vanumque cruorem 
« Excutiens." 
. The conclusion of this passage may remind the 
Ytader of lady Macbeth's behaviour in her sfeep, 

Stbetems. 

^34 . She skwld have d/d Aereafier ; 

There would have been a time for such a ward. — ] 
MiMibeth might mean» that dieve would have been a 
more convenient time for such a word^ for such inteU 
itgince, and so fall into the following refleflion : We 
My we send word when we give intelligence. 

Johnson* 
• S86« To^morroWf end to-morrow, and to-morrow,'} 
Thb repetition^ as Dr. Farmer observed to me, oc« 
curs in Bar<Ury*s Skip tfFooleSf 1570. 

** Cfas, eras^ ereuy to-morrow we shall amende.** 

Steevens. 
B38. TotheiastsyUahiiofttcordedtime','] Recorded 
time seems to signify the time fixed in the decrees of 
Hetven for the period of life. The record oi futurity 
is indeed no accurate expression; but, as we c^ly 
know transa£(ions past or present, the language of 
men afibrds no term for the volumes of prescience, in 
which future events may be supposed to be written. 

Johnson. 
N i j So, 
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So, in All's Well that Ends Wdl : 

" To the utmost syllaiU of your worthiness." 

Recorded is probably here used for recording or ?«?- 
cordable ; one participle for the other, of which there 
are many instances, both in Shakspere and other Eng- 
lish writers. Virgil uses penetrabile frigus, for pene- 
trans frigus ; and penetrabile teium, for telum penettans* 

Stbevbns. 

240. 7X« way to dvtsXy death, "] We should 

read dusky y as appears from the figurative term lighted. 
The Oxford editor has condescended to approve of it. 

Warburton. 

Dusty is a very natural epithet. The second folio 
has : 

The way to study death, 

Which Mr. Upton prefers, but it is only an error by ' 
an accidental transposition of the types. Johnson. 

The dust 0/ death is an expression used- in the & 2d 
Psalm. Dusty death alludes to the expression of dttst 
to dust in the burial service, and to the sentence pro- 
nounced against Adam : ** Dust thou art, and to dust 
thou shalt return.*' — Shakspere, however, in the first 
a^ of this play, speaks of the thane of cawdor, as ^f 
one " — ^who had been studied in his d^ath,*'' 

Stbevbns.; 

fifio. ^ Till famine cling thee: ^] Clmtgy in the 

northern counties, signifies any thing that is shrivelled 
or shrunk up. By famine, thfe intestines are, as it 
were, stuck together. In Pierde'^ Supererogation, or a' 
New Praise of the Old Asse, &c. 1593 : " Who would 

have 
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have tiu>ught, or could have imagined^ to hatt found 
the wit of Pierce so starved and dunged P"* Again, 
in Gei»rge Whetstone's CastU of Delight, 1576: 

" My withered corps with deadly cold is clung. ^^ 
Again, in Heywood's Pleasant Dialogues and Dramas^ 
1637: 

*' His entrails with long fast and hunger ciung.*^ 
To clingf likewise signifies, to gripe^ to compress, 
to embrace. So, in The Revenger'' s Tragedy , 1607 : 
" -side from the mother, 

** And cling to the daughter.'* 
Again, in Antonio's Revenge, 1602, 

** And found even dinged in sensuality." 
Again, in Northward Hoe, 1607. 

<< I will never see a white floa befcMV I will cling 

you." 

Mr. Whallcy however observes, that till famine 

cling thee, means— till it dry thee up, or exhaust all thy 

moisture. Clung wood is wood of which the sap is en* 

ttrely <lried or spent. St e evens. 

fi6ft. / pull in resolution ; and begin 

To dottBt the equivocaticn of the fiend. 

That lies lihe truth : ] Though this 

is the reading of all the editions, yet, as it is a phrase 
without either example, elegance, or propriety, it isx 
surely better to read : 

/ pall in resolution,— -"^ 
I languish in my constancy, my confidence begins to forsake 
me. It is scarcely necessary to observe, how easily 
/>«// might be changed into /a// by a negligent writer, 

Niij or 
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i 

or mistaken for it by an unskilful Printer, With this . 
emendation Dr. Warburton and Mr. Heath concur. 

JaHNSOK. 

There is surely no need of change ; for Shakspere^ 
who made Trinculo, in the Tempest, say, 

,f "I will let ioose my opinion,*' 
might have written, 

I pidlin my resolution. 
He had permitted his courage (like a fiery horse) to 
carry him to the brink of a precipice ; but, seeing his 
danger, resolves to check that confidence to which hq 
had given the rein before. Steevens. 

272. harness] An old word for annour. So^ \xk 
The Cottar's Prophecy f 1594 : 

<< His harness is converted to soft silke.'' 

Henderson, 
S85. » ■ ■■/ must fight the course-—^] A phrase 
taken from bear«baiting. So, in The Antipodes, by 
Brome, 163S : 

*< Also you shall see two ten dog courses at the 
great bear." St e evens. 

309. Seems bruited : i 1 u ] From bruit, Fr. To 
bruit is to repprt with clamour; to noise. SOj \jx 
King Henry IV. P. JT. 
« . , , his death 
" Being bruited once," &c» 
Again, in Ti7non 0/ Athens : 
<« V . L . 1 am not 

" One that rejoices in the common wreck, 
^* As cpmmon bruit doth put it.** 

<* Again, 
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Again, in A,cQlastusy a comedy, 1540: "Lais was 
one of the most bruited common women that clerks do 
write of.** Steevens. 

8 30. As easy ma/si.tkcu the intr^nchant air] That 
isy air which cannot be cut. Johnson. 

As easy may*st thou ike intrenchant air 
With thy keen stbord impress^ as, make me bleed* 
SOy Milton, Paradise Lost, b. vi. 

** Nor in their liquid texture mortal wound 
<* Reoeivei no more than can the fluid air.*' 

^TEEVEN?. 

533. / bear a charmed ii/e, , ' ■ ■ ] In the days 
of chivalry, the chamipion^s arms being ceremoniously, 
blessed, each took an oath that he used no charmed 
weapons. Macbeth, according to the law of arms, 
or perhaps only in allusion to this custom, tells Mac- 
duff of the security he had in the prediction of the 
spirit. 

To this likewise Ppsthumus alludes in Cymbeline^ 
aft V. 

«« I in my own .woe charm* d^ 

" Could not find death." Uptow. 

So, in the Dumb Knight, 1633, by L. Machin : 
*< Here you shall swear by hope, by heaven^ by- 
Jove, 
** And by the- right you challenge in true fame, 
** That here you stand, not arm*d with any guile/ 
'' Of phUtefs, charms, of night».speljs, charafters^ 
** Or other black infernal 'vantages,*' &c, 
Aggin, in Spenser's Ft^ery Qjueen/ b, i. p. -|, 
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*i n i l li ' k eiears a ckamud ahieidy 
<< And eke enchaimted arms that none may 
pictce." St^Kveks. 

34a. fa&er witk us in a doubUstmt :"] That 

shuffle with ambiguous expressions. }0tiNsoN.« 

So, in Mariiu and Syiiai 1594: 
<« «Now fortune, frown and palter if tliou ptease. * ^ 
Again, in J«/t»i Casar : 

« —^^.^Romans that have spoke the .word, 
" And will not palter.'^ St E B v i N s . 

4J57. Holdy enough.'] See Mr. Toilet's 

note on the wor<ky «< To cry, holdl hoid!'^ adli. »c, 5. 
Again, in Stowe*s C^rratr/e, one of the combataats 
was an esquire, and knighted after the battle,, which 
the king tenmnated by crying Hoo, i. e. hold. 

Stkevins. 
*'To cry hoid, ia the word of yielding,'* says 
Carew's Survey of Cornwall, p. 74. 1. e, when one of 
the combatants cries so. Tollbt. 

358. Re-enter — ] This stage-dire^on is taken. 
from the folio^ and proves, that the players- were not 
civen skilful enough to prevent impropriety in those 
circumstances which fell immediately under their own 
care, Macbetii is here killed on the sts^e, and a 
moment after Macduff inters, as from another place, 
with his head on a spear. Of the propriety odF an- 
<;ient $tage diredtions, tlie following is no bad tped- 
i|^en : Enter Sybilla lying in childbed, with her child 
lying by her, and her nurse," &c. Heywood's Golden 

Age, 1611, $T^EViNt» 

374- 
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374. Had las many sons as I have kairs^ 

Jwould not wish themto a fairer death: 
And so his knell isknolVd'\ This incident is 
tiius related from Henry of Huntingdon, by Camden, 
in his Remains f from which our author probably 
copied it. . - • 

When Siward, the martial earl of Northumberland, 
imders^ood that his son, whom he had sent in service 
against the Scotchmen, was slain, he demanded whe- 
ther his wounds were in the fore part or hinder part 
of his body. When it was answered, in the fore 
part, he replied, ** I am right glad j neither wish I 
any other death to me or mine.*' Johnson. 

384, thy kingdonCs pearl,] Whether 

this is a metaphorical expression, or only a blunder 
of the press, I cannot determine. Mr. Rowe first 
made the alteration, which* has been continued by 
succeeding editors, who re^d, peers. The following 
passage from Ben Jonson^s Entertainment of the Queen 
and Prince at Althcrpey may countenance the old read* 
ing, which 1 have inserted in the text : 
" Queen, prince, duke, and earls, 
** Countesses, ye courtly ^^ar/t,'* &c. 
Again, in Shirley's Gentlemen of Venice; 
'* — h e is the very pearl 

** Of courtesy.** Steevens, 

*Thy kingdonCs pearl is a phrase of the same import 
with thy kingdom's wealth, or rather ornament. So, 
C. Fitz- Jeffrey, cited in England's Parnassus, i6oo, 
calls Homer, 

♦^ Cliief 
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" Chief grace of Greece, best pewh ^i^iaAvi^^* 

So, again, J. Sylvester, quoted in the same book: 

« peace, 

** Honour of cities, pearlt of kingdom aU^ 
Agsun, in EndymiorCs Smg and Tragedy , 1606 : 

« I m - an earl, 

" And worthity thea termed Aibioii's ptarV* 

M4LOIIS, 
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OBSERVATIONS 

ON THE jfable AND Composition of 

K I N G J H N. 



Tub TfuHefme Reign of King Jttbii was vrtitten lO tw» 
parts, by W. Skakapereaad W. Rowley, .and pciQle4'*i6ii. 
But the f ment fky if entirely f&Sattnu «ni ia^tdy tupe- 
jriortott* Po?b< 

The editicm of i6i i has ito mention of R^1ey« nor in the 
account of Rowley's works is any mention mbde of his con- 
junfttonwith Shakspere in any play. King Jo^n was re- 
printed in two parts in 1622. The first editioi^ that I have 
found of this play in its present form, is that of 1623, \n foU 
The edition of 1591 1 have not seen, Johnson* 

Dr. Johnson mistakes when he says there is no mention in 
Rowley's works of any conjunction with Shakspere : the 
Birth of Mtrlin is ascribed to them jointly ; though I cannot 
believe Shakspere had any thing to do with it. Mr. Capel is 
equally mistaken when he says (prof. p. 15.) that Rowley is 
called his partner in the title-page of the Merry Devil of 
Edmonton,. 

There must have been some tradition, however erroneous^ 
upon which Mr. Pope's account was founded ; I make no 
doubt that Rowley wrote the first King John : and when 

Aij Shakspere 's 
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Shakspere^s play was called for, and could not be procured 
from the players, a piratical bookseller reprinted the old one» 
with W. Sh. in the title-page., . Farmer. 

The firjt edition of TAe Troubletome Ralgfte of yohn King 
•f England^ rvitb the Discoverie of King Rhhard Cwdelion't 
haxe Softy *uulgarly named the Bastard Fa'wconhridge : also 
the Death of King jfobn at Swinxtead" Abbey — As it %va* 
(sundry Times) publlkelj aBed by the S^ueen** Majesties Play* 
ers in the honourable Citit of London^ — Imprinted at London 
for Sampson Clarke, 1591 — has no author's name in the 
title. On the republication in 1611, the printer who inserted 
the letters W. Sh. in order to conceal his fraud, omitted. ^e 
frorii^f!ubiik^'^n tkt bwiourabte Citit of London^'' ^idh 
•he wat await viwuld proclaim this play not to be- Shaibspere's 
King yohn \ the company to which he belonged, having no 
-publiek theatre in London : that in Black-Friars beings private 
|)lay-hou8e, . and the Globe, which was a publiek theatre, 
4)eing situated in Southwark. He also, probably, with the 
same view, omitfed the following lines addressed to the GentJe* 
•fnen Readersy which are prefixed to the first edition of the M 
play t • • ; 

** You that with friendly grace of smoothed brow 

>« Have entertain 'd the Scythian Tambur/ain^f 

** And given applause unto an infidel ; 

** Vouchsafe to welcome, with like curtesie, 

** A warlike Christian and your countryman. 

** For Christ's true faith indur'd he many a storme, 

** And set him^elfe against the man of Rome, 

**■ Until base treason by a damned wight 

** Did all his former triumphs put to flight. 

M Accept 
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** Accept of it, sweete gentles, in good sort^ 
**. And'thlnlce it was prepared for your disport." 

From thife mention, of TambttrUine^ I conjedure that ^^a^- 
lowe was the autho^ of the old King John, If it was written 
l>y a person of the name of Rowley, it probably was the com» 
position of thit « Mahter Rotv/ry,** whom Meres mentionf 
in his /^JTf Treaskryf 1598,' as ** once a rare scholar of 
learned Pembr&ke.^ail, ki Cathbridge.*' Wi Rowley was t 
pUtycr in the King's Company, so late as' the year 1625, 
'and 'Can haiHlly be supposed to have introduced a play thirty- 
four years before i - Ma LONE* 
' Hall, HeSinshedy ^towe,' Sec: are closely followed not onl^ 
In tlie condtt€tf but sometimes In the ' expressions throughotit 
the following' historical dram«is ; rit, MaeUfA, this piaf^ 
JiUthardll. Bt^rylV. 2 parts, flfr*ny V! Henrj\^^^ p^Vts, 
Rickardlll, %rA Henry Yin. - K- . . 

*• A bfltoke m\tA rhe Hystorit of tori FMtonMJge, hiu 
iard Sm t^ Rkhard CordelUn^** was entered ^t Stationert* 
Hall, Kov^ 119. 1614; but I have never met ^ith it, anl 
Aereforc knoMr- not whether it was the old black letter hiir- 
tory, or a play on the same subject. For the original K. JoSff^ 
eee Six old Playt^ onvrhicb S kaks fere founded , &c. publishti 
-by S. Leacroft, Charing-Cross. Stbkvens; 

Though this play hath the title of The Life and Death of 
King Jobn^ yet the a^ion of it begins at the thirty>fourth 
year of his life ; and takes in only some transad^ions of his 
reiga at the time of his demise, being an interval of aboitt 
seventeen years. Theobald. 

The tragedy of King John^ though not written with the 
utmost power of Shaksperc, is varied with a very pleasing in- 
terchange •£ incidents and charadters. The lady's grief is 

very 



very affe£lbg.; aqd the charn^of the hpi^r^ <i»otatA8 thae 
mixture of greatness and levity which this author delightied to 
exhibit* Johnson. 

There is* ejEtant aqpther play of ^^ y^t pttblished in 
^t6ii^, Shal^pfre has preserved the gre?^«t p^rt of the coo- 
diud of it* «s well as some of the Uiies*. A few of these I 
Juve pointed w^ in the notes, and other s^ I havie oputtfd m im« 
Reserving nptice . What i^fist .incl ine^ nut to. hel ieve it was the 
v'ork of somf contemporary wriier* is ihe mimher pf ^uott- 
tioaa from Horace, amd («mUar. Kri^s , of l^rnmg. scatter^l 
.over it Thefs is liik^w^se. a quantity of rhiml&g I^tin* and 
hallad^metre, in a scene where the Bastard is fepr^sented U 
ylundeiing a mon^staqf ; andsom^ strol^ey of hampuiu which 
fcem, froipi ^ir particular .tuip, to have 4>e^i\inost evidently 
lurodu^ed'hy igiother hand than that of Shaksfeve# 
^- Of this .histofical'drama there i» s^id^to k^fffi heeiji an edi- 
tion in 1591 for Sampson Clark/ but I havr neyfr. K^n it ; and 
Jhe copy in 16^11^ fv^hich is the.oldestl^9ouldli$idt was printed 
fyi John Helfi^ whose.name aj^e^ir? be^om jdq «th«r of the 
pj^eccs ,oC §^^spere, . I ads>jit(ie4 jthi* p.l*iy' a^mfi Jitm ago .^ 
pur author's own^ among the twenty which I published from 
the old editions^ -biit^ qjnore careful pcruMl of it, and a fogm 
ther conyidlion- of his custom of bornJwing plots, seatfinentSf 
&c, disposes me to recede from th^t opimoA*. St a jbv f n »« 
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MEN. 

Xing JortN* 

prime He K R Y ) Son to the King. 

A R T H u n , Duke of Bretugne, and Nephew 't9 tBe King. 

Pembroke, 



X-EMBKUKJ.} ^ 

Essix, / 

Salisbury» > 

HUB£RT, \ 



English Lords, 



Bigot, 

Faulco^tbridgc, Bastard Son to Richard the First. 
Rob e r t F au tcoNBRiDCs, Half Brother to the Bastard, 
James Gurney, Servant to the Lady Faulconbridge* 
Peter OF Pom fret, a Prophet^ 

Philip, Xing of France, 

Lewis, the Dauphin, 

Arch'Duke of Austria, 

Cardinal Pandulpho, the Fope*s Legate, 

M E L u N, a French Ltrd. 

ChatilloN, Ambassador from France to King John, 

WOMEN. 

£ L I N o R , S^ueen Mother of England, 

Constance, Mother to Arthur, 

Blanch, Daughter to Alphonso King of Castile^ and Niece 

to King yohn. 
Lady FaulcOnbridge, Mother to the Bastard and Ro^ 

bert Faulconbridge, 

Citixens of Algiers^ Heralds, Executioners^ Messengers^ SoU 
dierSf and other Attendants, 

The Scene, iometimes in England ; and sometimes in France, 




KING JOHN. 



ACT I. SCENE I. 

Northampton. A Room of State in the Palace, Enter 
King John, Qjaeen EuNOft, Pembroke, Essbx^ 
on^ Salisbury, wtM Chatillon. 

King Johu 

Now, say, Chatillon, what would France with us ? 

Chat. Thus, after greeting, speaks the king of 
France, 
In my behaviour, to the majesty. 
The borrowed majesty of England here, 

Eli, A strange beginning ; — borrow'd majesty ! 

K. John. Silence, good mother ; hear the embassy. 

Chat. Philip of France, in right and true behalf 
Of thy deceased brother Geffrey's son, 
Arthur Plantagenet, lays most lawful claim 
To this fair island, and the territories ; ip 

To Ireland, Poiiliers, Anjou, Toursmie, Maine : 

B Desiring 
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Desiring thee to lay aside the sword, 
Which sways usurpingly these several titles 5 
And put the same into young Arthur's hand. 
Thy nephew, and right royal sovereign, 

K. John. What follows, if we disallow of this ? 

Chat, Th^ protid control of fierce and bloody war^ 
To eififorce'these rights so forcibly withheld. 

k, John, Here have wc war for war, and blood for 
blood, 
Controlment for controlmcnt; so answer France. 20 

Chat. Then take my king's defiance from my 
mouth, 
The farthest limit of my embassy, 

K» John. Bear mine to him, and &o depart in peace 1 
Be thou as lightning in the eyes of France ; 
For ere thou canst report I will be there. 
The thunder of my cannon shall be heard : 
So, hence ! Be thou the trumpet of our wrath. 
And sullen presage of your own decay.— » 
An honourable condudl let him have j — 
Pembroke, lookto*t: — Farewel, Chatillon. 30 

[Exeunt Chat, and Pem. 

Eli, What now, my son ? have I not ever said. 
How that ambitious Constance would not cease, 
*Till she had kindled France, and all the world. 
Upon the right and party of her son ? 
This might have been prevented, and made wholc^ 
With very easy arguments of love ; 
Which now the manage of two kingdoms must 
With fearful bloody issue arbitrate. 

K, John, 
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K, John. Our strong possession, and our right, for 

us. 
. Eli, Vour strong possession, much more than your 
right ; ^9 

Or else it must go wrong with you, and me : 
So much my conscience whispers in your ear; 
Which none but heaven, and you, and I, shall hear. 

Mnter tkt Sheriff of Nortkamptonskire^ who whispers 

Essex. 

Essex, My liege, here is the strangest controversy. 
Come from the country to be judg'd by you. 
That e'er I heard : Shall I produce the men ? 

K, John, Let them approach. — [Exit Sheriff* 

Our abbies, and ouf priories, shall pay 

Re-enter Sheriff with RontKr¥AVLCovnKiDGt^ and 

Philip, his Brother, 

This expedition*? charges. -^What men are you? 

Phil. Your faithful subject I, a gentleman, 30 

Born in Northamptonshire; and eldest son, 
As 1 suppose, to Robert Faulconbridge j 
A soldier, by the honour-giving hand 
Of Coeur-de-lign knighted in the £eld. 

K, John. What art thou ? 

Rob, The son and heir to that same Faulconbridge. 

K, John. Is that the elder, and ar( thou the heir } 
You came not of one mother then, it seems.. 

Phil, Most certain of one mother, mighty king, . « 
Tb4t is well known 3 and, as I think, one father : 

Bij But, 
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But, for the certain knowledge of that truths 61 
I put you o'er to heaven, and to my mother j 
Of that I doubt, as all men's children may. 

Eii. Out on thee, nide man 1 thou dost shame thy 
mother, 
And wound her honour with this diffidence. 

Phil. I, madam ? no, I have no reason for it $ 
That is my brother's plea, and none of mine ; 
The which if he can prove, 'a pops me out 
At least from fair five hundred pound a year: 
Heaven guard my mother*s honour, and my land I 

K. John. A good blunt fellow. — Why, being 
younger born, 71 

Doth he lay claim to thine inheritance ? 

PML I know not why, except to get the land. 
3ut once he slander'd me with bastardy : 
But whe*r I be as true begot, or no. 
That still I lay upon my mother's head $ 
But, that I am as well begot, my liege 
(Fair fall the bones that took the pains for me 1} 
Compare our faces, and be judge yourself. 
If old Sir Robert did beget us both, 80 

And were our father, and this son like him ; — 

old Sir Robert, father, on my knee 

1 give heaven thanks, I was not like to thee. 

iC. JoAn, Why, what a mad-cap hath heaven lent 

us here 1 
£/t. He hath a trick of Coeur-de -lion's face. 
The accent of his tongue afFefteth him : 
Po you not read soihe tokens of my son 

In 
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In the large composition of this man ? 88 

K, John. Mine eye hath well examined his parts, 

And finds them perfe6t Richard. Sirrah, speak. 

What doth move you to claim your brother's land ? 

PkiL Because he hath a half-face, like my father j 
With that half- face would he have all my land : 
A half-fac'd groat five hundred pound a year! 

Rob, My gracious liege, when that my father liv'd, 
Your brother did employ my father much. — 

PkiL Well, sir, by this you cannot get my land ; 
Your tale must be, how he employed my mother. 

Rob, And once dispatched him in an embassy 
To Germany, there, with the emperor, loo 

To treat of high affairs touching that time : 
The advantage of his absence took the king^ 
And in the mean time sojourn*d at my father's ; 
Where how he did prevail, I shame to speak : 
But truth is truth \ large lengths of seas and shorer 
Between my father and my mother lay 
(As I have heard my father speak himself). 
When this same lusty gentleman was got. 
Upon his death-bed he by will bequeathed 
His lands to me ; and took it on his death, i lo 

That this, my mother's son, was none of his ; 
And, if he were, he came into the world 
Full fourteen weeks before the course of time. 
Then, good my liege, let me have what is mine. 
My father's land, as was my father's will. 

A. John, Sirrah, your brother is legitimate ; 
Y^iir father's wife did after wedlock bear him ; 

Biij And, 
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And, if she did play false, the fault was her's ; 
Which fault lies on the hazard of all husbands 
That marry wives. Tell me, how if my brother. 
Who, as you say, took pains to get this son, 121 
Had of your father claim' d this son for his ? 
In sooth, good friend, your father might have kept 
This calf, bred from his cow, from all the world ; 
In sooth, he might : then, if he were my brother's. 
My brother might not claim bim j nor your father. 
Being none of his, refuse him : This concludes— 
My mother's son did get your father's heir j 
Your father's heir must have your father's land. 

Rob, Shall then my father's will be of no force. 
To dispossess that child which is not his ? 131 

Phil, Of no more force to dispossess rae, sir. 
Than was his will to get me, as I think. 

Eli, Whether hadst thou rather — be a Faulcon* 
bridge. 
And like thy brother, to enjoy thy land ; 
Or the reputed son of Cceur-de-lion, 
Lord of thy presence, and no land beside ? 

PML Madam, an if my brother had my shape. 
Arid I had his, Sir Robert his, like bim ; 
And if my legs were two such riding-rods, 140 

My arms such eeUskins stuft ; my face so thin. 
That in mine ear I dutst not stick a rose, 
Lest men should say, Look, where three-farthings 

goes I 
And, to his shape, were heir to all this land, 
•Would I might never stir from off this place, 

8 I'd 
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rd give it every foot to have this face 5 
I would hot be Sir Nob in any case, 

EIL I Uke thee well ; Wilt thou forsake thy fortune. 
Bequeath thy land to him, and follow me \ 
I am a soldier, and now bound to France. 150 

Phil. Brother, take you my land, I'll take my 
chance : 
Your face hath got five hundred pound a year % 
Yet sell your face for five pence, and 'tis dear.— 
Madam, I'll follow you unto" the death. 

Eli* Nay, I would have you go before me thither. 

PhiL Our country manners give our betters way. 

K, John, What is thy name ? 

PhiL Philip, my liege ; so is' my name begun ; 
Philip, good old Sir Robert's wife's eldest son. 

K, John, From henceforth bear his name whose 
form thou bear'st : 160 

Kneel thou down Philip, but arise more great ; 
A rise Sir Richard, and Plantagenet. 

PhiL Brother by the mother's side, give me your 
hand; 
My father gave me honour, your's gave land :•— 
Now blessed be the hour, by night or day, 
When I was got. Sir Robert was away. 

Eli, The very spirit of Plantagenet ! — 
I am thy grandame, Richard ; call me so. 

PhiL Madam, by chance, but not by truth : What 
though ? 
Something about, a little from the right, 170 

In at the window, or else o'er the hatch : 

Who 
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Who dares not stir by day, must walk by nigjit \ 

And have is havp, however men do catch : 
Near or far off, well won is still well shot ; 
And I am I, howe'er I was begot. 

X. John, Go, Faulconbridge j now hast thou thy 
desire, 
A landless knight makes thee a landed 'squire.— 
Come, madam, and come, Richard ; we must speed 
For France, for France ; for it is more than need. 

Phil, Brother, adieu ; Good fortune come to thee. 
For thou wast got i* the way of honesty ! i8i 

[ Extuni all hut Ph i lip . 
A foot of honour better than I was j 
But many a many foot of land the worse. 
Well, now can I make any Joan a lady ;— 
Good derif Sir Richard — God-a-mercy^ fellow j— 
^nd if his name be George, 1*11 call him Peter i 
For new-made honour dpth fprget men's names ; 
'Tis too respeftive, and too sociable, 
For your conversing. Now your traveller — 
He and his tooth-pick at my worship's mess j 190 
And when ray knightly stomach is sufficed, 
Why then I suck my teeth, ^nd catechise 

My piked man of countries : My dear sir 

(Thus, leaning on my elbow, I begin) -» 

/ shall beseech you — That is question now ; 
^nd then comes answer like an ABC-book:— 
sir^ says answer, at your best command ; 

At your employment ; at your service^ sir: 

No, sir, says (question j /, sweet sir, atyour^s : 

And 
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And se, e'er answer knows what question would 200 

(Saving in dialogue of compliment 5 

And talking of the Alps, and Apennines, 

The Pyrenean, and the river P6), 

It draws toward supper in conclusion so. 

But this is worshipful society. 

And fits the mounting spirit, like myself : 

For he is but a bastard to the time. 

That doth not smack of observation 

(And so am I, whether I smack, or no)| 

And not alone in habit and device, SlO 

Exterior form, outward accoutrement ; 

But from the inward motion to deliver 

Sweet, sweet, sweet poison for the age's tooth t 

"Which though I will not pradtise to deceive, 

Yet, to avoid deceit, I mean to learn ; 

For it shall strew the footsteps of my rising. — 

But who comes in such haste, in riding robes ? 

What woman-post is this \ hath she no husband. 

That will take pains to blow a horn before her \ 

Enter Lady FAVL£0}XBtiit>GEf and Jauzs Gurney^ 

O me I it is my mother : — How now, good lady i 
What brings you here to court so hastily ? aai 

Lady. Where is that slave, thy brother ? where is he ? 
That holds in chase mine honour up and down ? 

PAii. My brother Robert ? old Sir Robert's son t 
Colbrand the giant, that same mighty man ? 
Is it Sir Robert's son, that you seek so ? 

Lady. 
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LaJy. Sir Robert's son ! Ay, thou unrevcrend boy. 
Sir Robert's son : Why scorn *st thou at Sir Robert ? 
He is Sir Robert's son ; and so art thou. 

Phil, James Gurney, wilt thou give us leave a 
while } »30 

Gur. Good leave, good Philip. 

PAH. Philip ? — sparrow I — James, 
There's toys abroad j anon I'll tell thee more. 

lExtt James. 
Madam, I was not old Sir Robert's son ; 
Sir Robert might have eat his part in me 
Upon Good-Friday, and ne'er broke his fast : 
Sir Robert could do well ; Marry, to confess I 
Could he get me ? Sir Robert could not do it ; 
We know his handy-work: — Therefore, good mo- 
ther, 
To whom am I beholden for these limbs ? S40 

Sir Robert never holp to make this leg. 

Lady. Hast thou conspired with thy brother too, 
That for thine pwn gain shpuld'^t defend mine ho- 
nour ? 
.What means this scorn, thou most untoward knave ? 

PkiL Knight, knight, good mother — Basiliscolike : 
What ! I am dub'd ; I have it on my shoulder. 
But, mother, I am not Sir Robert's son j 
I have disclaim'd Sir Robert, and my land; 
Legitimation, name, and all is gone : £49 

Then, good my mother, let me know my father ; 
Some proper man, I hope j Who was it, mother f 

Lfu/y» Hast thou deny'd thyself a Faulconbridge ? 

PM, 
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PhiL As faithfully as I deny the devil • 
Lady. King Richard Coeur-de-lion was thy father j 
By long and vehennent suit I was seducM 

To make room for him in my husband*s bed : . 

Heaven lay not my transgression to my charge !— 
Thou art the issue of my dear offence, 
Which was so strongly urg'd, past my defence, 
^ PhiL Now, by this light, were I to get again, s6o 
Madam, I would not wish a better father. 
Some sitis do bear their privilege on earth. 
And so doth your*s ; your fault was not your folly : 
Needs must you lay your heart at his dispose- * 
Subjefted tribute to commanding love 
Against whose fury and unmatched force 
The awless lion could not wage the fight. 
Nor keep his princely heart from Richard's hand. 
He, that perforce robs lions of their hearts. 
May easily win a woman's. Ay, my mother, 279 
With all my heart I thank thee for my father ! 
Who lives and dares but say, thou did*st not well 
When I was got, Til send his soul to hell. 
Come, lady, I will shew thee to my kin ; 

And they shall say, when Richard me begot, 
If thou hadst said him nay, it had been sin t 
Who says, it was, he lies \ I say, *twas not. 

[Exeunt. 
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ACT 11. SCENE I. 



Be/ore the Walls of Angiers in France, Enter Philip 
- King of France^ Lewis the Dauphin^ the Arch- Duke 
of Austria^ Coi^stance> flsi Arthur, 

Lewis* 

« 

Before Angiers well met, brave Austria.— 

Arthur, that great fore-runner of thy blood, 

Richard, that robb'd the lion of his heart. 

And fought the holy wars in Palestine, 

By this brave duke came early to his grave : 

And, for amends to his posterity, 

At our importance hither is he come. 

To spread his colours, boy, in thy behalf j 

And to rebuke the usurpation 

Of thy unnatural uncle, English John : lo 

Embrace him, love him, give him welcome hither. 

Arthur* God shall forgive you Coeur-de- lion's 
death. 
The rather, that you give his offspring life. 
Shadowing their right under your wings of war : 
I give you welcome with a powerless hand, 
Put with a heart full of unstained love 2 
Welcome before the gates of Angiers, duke. 

Lewis. A noble boy I Who would not do thee 
right ? 

Aust. Upon thy cheek lay I this zealous kiss. 
As seal to this indenture of my love i ao 

That 
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That to my home I will no more return* 

'Till Anglers, and the right thou hast in France, 

Together with that pale, that white-fac'd shore, 

Whose foot spurns back the ocean's roaring tides, 

And coops from other lands her islanders. 

Even 'till that England, hedg*d in with the main, 

That water*walled bulwark, still secure 

And confident from foreign purposes. 

Even *tiU that utmost corner of the west. 

Salute thee for her king : 'till then, fair boy, 30 

Will I not think of home, but follow arms. 

ConsL. O, take his mother's thanks, a widow's 
thanks, 
*Till your strong hand shall help to give him strength^ 
To make a more requital to your love. 

AusU The peace of heaven is theirs, that lift their 
swords 
In such a just and charitable war. 

K. Phil, Well then, to work^ our cannon shall be 
bent 

Against the brows of this resisting town. 

Call for our chiefest men of discipline, 
To cull the plots of best advantages :— • 40 

We'll lay before this town our royal bones. 
Wade to the market-place in Frenchmen's blood, 
But we will make it subject to this boy. 

Const, Stay for an answer to your embassy. 
Lest unadvised you stain your swords with blood : 
My lord Chatillon may from England bring 
That right in peace, which here we urge in war; 

C And 
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And then we shall repent each drop of blood, 
That hot rash haste so indirettly shed. 

£«/tfr Chatillon. 

K, Phil. A wonder, lady !— lo, upon thy wish. 

Our messenger Chatillon is arrivM. 51 

What England says, say briefly, gentle lord. 
We coldly pause for thee j Chatillon, speak. 

Chat. Then turn your forces from this paltry siege^ 
And stir them up against a mightier task. 
England, impatient of your just demands, 
Hath put himself in arms ; the adverse winds, , 
Whose leisure I have staid, have given him time 
To land his legions all as soon as I : 
His marches are expedient to this town, €» 

His forces strong, his soldiers confident. 
With him along is come the mother-queen, 
An At^, stirring him to blood and strife \ 
With her, her niece, the lady Blanch of Spain 5 
With tliem a bastard of the king deceas'd : 
And all the unsettled humours of the land- 
Rash, inconsiderate, fiery voluntaries, 

With ladies' faces, and fierce dragons' spleens 

Have sold their fortunes at their native homes. 
Bearing their birth-rights proudly on their backs, 70 
To make a hazard of new fortunes here. 
In brief, a braver choice of dauntless spirits, 
Than now the English bottoms have waft o'er, 
Did never float upon the swelling tide. 

To do offence and scath in Christendom. 

The 
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The interruption of tlieir churlish drums 

[Z)r«i»i beat. 
Cuts o£F more circumstance : they are at hand 
To parley, or to fight ; therefore, prepare. 

X. Phil, How much unlook'd for is this expedi- 
tion! 

Aust, By how much unexpefbed, by so much 80 
We must awake endeavour for defence ; 
For courage mounteth witli occasion : 
Let them be welcome then, we are prepared. 

Enter King John, Fau log nb ridge, Elinor, 
Blanch, Pembroke, and others. 

K. j0hn. Peace be to France j if France in peace 
permit 
Our just and lineal entrance to our own 1 
If not ; bleed France, and peace ascend to heaven I 
Whiles we, Cjrod*s wrathful agent, do correft 
Their proud contempt that beat his peace to heaven* 

K, Phil, Peace be to England ; if that war return 
From France to England, there to live in peace I 90 
England we love ; and, for that England's sake, 
Witli burthen of our armour here we sweat t 
This toil of ours should be a work of thine ; 
But thou from loving England art so far, 
That thou hast under-wrought its lawful king. 
Cut off the sequence of posterity. 
Out-faced infant state, and done a rape 
Upon the maiden virtue of the crown. 
Xook h^re upon thy brother Geffrey's face j— 

C ij These 
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These eyes, these brows, were moulded out of his :. 
This little abstraft doth contain that large, lot 

Which dy'd in Geffrey ; and the hand of time 
Shall draw this brief into as huge a volume. 
That Geffrey was thy elder brother born, 
And this his son ; England was Geffrey's right. 
And this is Geffrey's : Ih the name of God, 
How comes it then, that thou art calPd a king, 
When living blood doth in these temples beat. 
Which owe the crown that thou o'er-masterest ? 

K. JoAn. From whom hast thou this great commis- 
sion, France, 110 

To draw my answer from thy articles ? 

K. PkiL From that supernal judge, that stirs good 
thoughts 
In any breast of strong authority, 
To look into the blots and stains of right. 
That judge liath made me guardian tg^this boy t 
Under whose warrant, I impeach thy wrong; 
And, by whose help, I mean to chastise it. 

K, John% Alack, thou dost usurp authority. 

Ki PkiL Excuse it } 'tis to beat usurping down. 

£/i. Who is it, thou ddst call usurper, France ? 120 

Const.' Let me make answer ;— Thy usurping son, 

Eli, Out, insolent ! thy bastard shall be king ; 
That thou may*st be a queen, and check the world I 

Const » My bed wa^ ever to thy son as true, 
As thine was to thy husband : and this boy 
Liker in feature to his father Geffrey, 
Than thou and John in manners j- being as like, 

At 
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As rain to water» or devil to bis dam. 

My boy a bastard 1 By my soul, I think. 

His father never was so true begot ; 1 30 

It cannot be, an if thou wert his mother. 

Eli, There's a good mother, boy, that blots thy 
father. 

Const. There's a good grandam, boy, that would 
blot thee* 

Aust, Peace I 

Faulc» Hear the crier. 

AuU. What the devil art thou ? 

Faulc* One that will play the devil, sir, with you. 
An a* may catch your hide and you alone. 
You are the hare of whom the proverb goes, 
Whose valour plucks dead lions by tlie beard ; 1^9 
1*11 smoke your skin-coat, an I catch you right; 
Sirrah, look to*t $ iTaith, I will, i'faith. 

BUnch. O, well did he become that lion*s robe, 
That did disrobe the lion of that robe 1 

Faulc, It lies as sightly on the back of lum, 
As great Alcides* shoes upon an ass :-— 
But, ass, ril take that burden from your bac^ ; 
Or lay on that, shall make your slioulders crack, 

Aust, What cracker is this same, that deafs our ears 
.With this abundance of superfluous breath ? 150 

King Lewis, determine what we shall do straight. 

K, PhiL Women, and fools, break off your con- 
ference.— 
King John, tiiis is the very sum of all-^ 
England, and Ireland, Anion, Touraine, Maii;ie, • 

Ciij ^ In 
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In right of Arthur do I dain^ of thee r 

Wilt thou resign tliem, and lay down thy arms > 

K. John, My life as soon :— I do defy thee, France. 
Arthur of Bretagne, yidd thee to my hand j 
And, out of my dear love^ I'll give thee more 
Than e'er the coward hand of France can win : 160 
Submit thee, boy. 

Eli, Come to thy grandam, child. 

Comt, Do, child, go to it* grandam, child : 
Give grandam kingdom, and it* grandam will 
Give it a. plum, a chorry, and a fig r 
There's a good grandam. 

Artk, Good my mother, peace I 
I would, that I were low laid in my grave \ 
I am not worth this coil that's made for me. 

Lli. His mother shames him so, poor boy, he 
weeps. 1^0 

Comu l>Iow shame upon you, whe*r she does, or no ! 
His grandam*s wrongs, and not his mother's shames^ 
Draw those heaven»moving pearls from his poor eyes^ 
Which heaven shall take in nature of a fee ; 
Ay, with these crystal beads heaven shall be brib'd 
To do him justice, and revenge on you. 

Eli. Thou monstrous slanderer of heaven and earth 1 

ComU Thou monstrous injurer of heaven and earth 1 
Call not me slanderer ; thou, and thine, usurp 
The dominations, royalties, and rights, 180 

Of this oppressed boy : This is the eldest son's son> 
Infortunate in nothing but in thee ; . 
Thy sins aie visited in this poor child % 

The 
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-The canon of •the' law is'laOd on hhn, 
B^ng but the second generation 
Removed from thy dn-conceiving womb* 
' K, jfoin. Bedlam, have done. 

Const, I have but this to say — 
That he's not only plagued for her sin, 
But God hath made her sin and her the plague 190 
On this removed issue, plagu*d for her, 
And with her.— -Plague her son ; hb injury^ 
Her injury, the beadle to her sins, 
All punished in the person of this child. 
And all for her ; A plague upon her I 

Eii, Thou unadvised scold, I can produce 
A will, that bars the title of thy son. 

CorM, Ay, who doubts that? a will! a wicked 
will) 
A woman's will ; a cankred grandam*s will ! 

K. PkU. Peace, lady; pause, or be more temperate: 
It ill beseems this presence, to cry aim soi 

To these ill-tuned repetitions. — 
Some tnimpet summon hither to the walls 
These men of Angiers j let us hear them speak, 
Whose title they admit, Arthur*s, or John's. 

[Tntmp€ts sound* 

EnUr Citizens upon tht Walls* 

1 Ct/. Who is it, that hath warnM us to the walls ? 
K, PkiL *Tis France, for England. 
K. John. England, for itself: 
You mca of Angiers, and my laving subjefts — 

K. PhU. 



y^ \ 

\ 



K, Phil. You loving men of Angiersi Arthur*s sub- 
je£ts» ftio 

Our trumpet caird you to this gentle parle* 

K. John, For our advantage s-7>Therefore, hear us 
first.—. 
These flags of France» that are advanced here 
Before the eye and prospect of your town. 
Have hither march'd to your endamagement : 
The cannons have their bowels full of wrath : 
And ready mounted are they, to spit forth 
Their iron indignation 'gainst your walls i 
Ail preparation for a bloody siege. 
And merciless proceeding by these French, tso 

Confronts your city's eyes, your winking &^^? > 
And, but for our approach, those sleeping stones. 
That as a waist do girdle you about, 
By the compulsion of their ordnance 
By this time from their fixed beds of lime 
Had been dishabited, and wide havock made 
For bloody power to rush upon your peace. 
But, on the sight of us, your lawful king— ^ 
Who, painfully, with much expedient march. 
Have brought a countercheck before your gates, s^ 
To save unscratchM your city's threaten'd cheeks- 
Behold, the French, amaz'd, vouchsafe a parle i 
And now, instead of bullets wrap'd in fire. 
To make a shaking fever in your walls. 
They shoot but calm words, folded up in smoke. 
To make a faithless error in your ears : 
Which trust accordingly, kind citizens. 

And 



And.lte us ini your king ; whose hbonrM spirits^ 
Forwcary*d in this a£tion of swift speed, 
Crave harbourage within your city walls. 940 

: A. PkiL When I have said, make answer to us 

both. 
Lo, in this right hand, whose prote£Hon 
Is most divinely vowM upon the right 
Of him it holds, stands young Planti^net ; 
"Son to the elder brother of 'this man, 
And king o*er him, and all that he enjoys t 
iFor this down-trodden equity, we tread 
In warlike march these greens before your town j 
Being no further enemy to you, 
Than the constraint of hospitable zeal, '850 

In the relief of this oppressed child, 
Religiously provbkes. Ke pleased then 
To psty that duty, which you truly owe. 
To him that owes it; namely, this young prince s 
And -then our arms, like to a muzzled bear^ 
«Save in aspedfc, have all often^e sealed up ; 
Our cannons* malice vainly shall be spent 
Against the invulnerable ck>ttds of heaven ; 
•.And, with a bleSsQd and ilnvex*d retire. 
With unhackM swords, and helmets all unbrui8*d, 
We will bear home' that lusty blood again, ft6i 

Which here we came to "spoUt ugainst your town, 
'^And leave your children, wiVca, and you, in peace. 
But if you fondly pass our profferM offer, 
» •Tis not the roundure of your old facM walls 

Can hide ^afrom our messengers of war$ 

Though 
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Though all these Englisbi and their discipliae^ 

Were harboured in their rude circumference. 

Then, tell us, shall your city call us lord. 

In that behalf which we have challengM it f . 1 79 

Or shall we give the signal to our rage. 

And stalk in blood to our possession ? 

Cit. In brief, we are the king of England's subjedls; 
For him, and in his right, we hold this town. 

K. John* Acl^owledge then the king, and let me 
in. 

Cit, That can we not : but he that proves the king, 
To him will we prove loyal ; 'till that time. 
Have we rammM up our gates against the world. 

JC. Jekn. Dpth not the crown of England prove the 
ng? 
And, if t that, I bring you witnesses, s8o 

Twice fifteen thousand hearts of England's breed — 

Faulc. Bastards, and else. 

K, Jokn.'^To verify our title with their lives. 

K. Phil. As many, and as well-bom bloods as 

tfaoS C ' i ■ 

FaJc» . Some bastards too. 

K. PhiL — Stand in his face, to contradifl: hia 

claiin. 
ClU 'Till you compound whose right is worthiest. 
We, for the worthiest, hold the right from both. 
K. John, Then God forgive the sin of all th^e 
souls. 
That to their everlasting residence, t9* 

Before t^ie dew of evening fafU, shall fleet« 

la 
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In dreadful trial of our kingdom's king I 
K, PkU. Amen^ Amen 1 — Mount, chevaliers I to 

arms I 
Faidc* Saint George— that swingM the dragon, and 
e*er since. 
Sits on his horseback at mine hostess* door. 
Teach us some fence t — Sirrah, were I at home. 
At your den, sirrah, with your lioness, 
I'd set an ox-head to your lion's hide. 
And make a monster of you. — r [To AusTRiAr 

Auu. Peace ; no more. 300 

Faiilc. O, tremble 1 for you hear the lion roar. 
A. John. Up higher to the plain ; where we'll set 
forth. 
In best appointment, all our regiments. r( 
FaMk» Speed then, to take advantage or^ rrthe field. 
K, Phil» It shall be so ; — and at the other hill 
Command the rest to stand. — God, and our right! 

lExeum. 



SCENE 11. ^ 

Afttr Excursions, enter the Herald 0/ France, toith Trum- 
pets, to the Gates, 

F. Her, You men of Angiers, open wide yourgates^ 
And let young Arthur, duke of Bretagne, in ; 
Who, by the hand of France, this day hath made 
Much work for tears in many an English mother, 310 

Whose 
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Whose sons lie scatter'd on the hUe4il|g.groiind : 
Many a widow'si husband groveling lies* 
Coldly embracing the discoloured earth ; 
And vi^Qry, with Uttle loss». doth play 
Upon the dancing banners of the French i . 
Who are at hand» triumphantly dispUyM^ 
To enter conqiierors, and to proclaim 
Arthur of firetagne, England's kiog, and yours« 

Enter English Herald, with Trumpets » 

£. Her, Rejoice, you men of Anglers^ ring your 
bells; 
King John^ your king and England's^ dothapp^pacb. 
Commander of this hot malicious day I 321 

Their armours, that marchM hence so silver-brightt 
Hither return all gilt with Frenchmen's blood ; 
There stuck no plume in any English crest. 
That is removed by a staff of France ^ 
Our colours do return in those same hands 
That did display them when we first marchM forth ; 
And, like a jolly troop of huntsmen, come 
Our lusty English, all with purpled hands, 
Dy'd in the dying slaughter of their foes : 330 

Open your gates, and give the victors way. 

Cit. Heralds, from off our towers we might behold. 
From first to last, the onset and retire 
Of both your armies j whose equality 
By our best eyes cannot be censured : 
Blood hath bouglit blood, and blows have answer'd 
blows i 

Strength 
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Strength matched with strength, and power confronted 

power : 
Both are alike ; and both alike we like. 
One must prove greatest : while they weigh so even^ 
We hold our town for neither ; yet for both. 340 

Enter the two Kings with their Powers^ at several Doors, 

K, John. France, hast thou yet more blood to cast 
away? 
Say, shall the current of our right run on ? 
Whose passage vext with thy impediment. 
Shall leave his native channel, and o>r-swell 
With course disturb*d even thy confining shores ^ 
Unless thou let bis silver water keep 
A peac^ul progress to the ocean. 

K. Phil. England, thou hast not sav'd one drop 
of blood, 
In this hot trial, more than we of France ; 
Rather, lost more : And by this hand I swear, 350 
That sways the earth this climate overlooks — 
Before we will lay down by our just-borne arms. 
We'll put thee down, 'gainst whom these arms wt 

bear. 
Or ^dd a royal number to the dead ; 
Gracing the scroll, that tells of this war's loss, 
With slaughter coupled to the name of kings. 

Faulc, Ha, majesty I how high thy glory towers^ 
When the rich blood of kings is set on fire t 
Oh, now doth death line his dead chaps with steel ; 
The swords of soldiers are his teethi his phangs ; 360 

D And 
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And now he feasts, mouthing the flesh of men» 
In undetermin'd differences of kings .-f- 
Why stand these royal fronts amazed thus ? 
Cryy havocky kings 1 back to the stained fields 
You equal potents, Aery-kindled spirits ! 
Then let confusion of one part confirm 
The other's peace \ 'till then, blows, blood, and 
death ! 

K. John. Whose party do the townsmen yet admit ? 

K, Phil, Speak, citizens, for England; who's 
your king } 

Cit- The king of England, when we know the king. 

K, PhiL Know him in us, that here hold up his 
right. 87* 

K, John, In us, that are our own great deputy. 
And bear possession of. our person here \ 
Lord of our presence, Angiers, and of you. 

Cit, A greater power, than ye, denies all this ; 
And, 'till it be undoubted, we do lock 
Our former scruple in our strong-barr'd gates s 
King'd of our fears ; until our fears, resolv'd. 
Be by some qertain king purgM and depos'd* 

FauU, By lieaven, these scroyles of Angiers flout 
you, kings ; ^ 380 

And stand securely on their battlements, 
As in a theatre, whence they gape and point 
At your industrious scenes and a6ts of death. 
Your royal presences be rul'd by me ; 
Do like the mutines of Jerusalem, 
Be fhends a wbilei aad both conjointly bend 

Your 
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Your sharpest deeds of malice on this town : 

By east and west let France and England mount 

Their battering cannon, charged to the mouths ; 

*Till their soul -fearing clamours have brawPd down 

The flinty ribs of this contemptuous city : 39^ 

I*d play incessantly upon these jades. 

Even *tiU unfenced desolation 

•Leave them as naked as the vulgar air. 

That done, dissever your united strengths. 

And part your mingled colours once again ; 

Turn face to face, and bloody point to point t 

Then, in a moment, fortune shall cull forth 

Out of one side her happy minion ; 

To whom in favour she shall give the day, 400 

And kiss him with a glorious vi^ory. 

How like you this wild counsel, mighty states } 

Smacks it not something of the policy ? 

K. John, Now, by the sky that hangs above our 
heads, 
I like it well :-!-France, shall we knit our powers. 
And lay this Angiers even with the ground ; 
Then, after, fight who shall be king of it i 

Faulc, An if thou hast the mettle of a king- 
Being wrong'd, as we are, by this peevish town- 
Turn thou the mouth of thy artillery, 410 
As we will ours, against these saucy walls : 
And when that we have dash*d them to the ground. 
Why, then defy each other ; and, pdUmell, 
Make work upon ourselves, for heaven, or hell. 

A. Phil, Let it be so ; Say, where will you assault ? 

D i j K, John. 
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K, John, We from the west will send destruction 
Into this city*s bosom. 

AuU* I from the north. 

K. PML Our thunder from the south, 
Shall rain their drift of bullets on this town. 420 

Fauk, O prudent discipline 1 From north to south; 
Austria and France shoot in each other's mouth : 

[Asidem 
1*11 stir them to it : Come, away, away ! 

CfV. Hear us, great kings : vouchsafe a while to 
: stay. 
And I shall shew you peace, and fair-facM league ; 
Win you this city without stroke or^ound ; 
-Rescue thpse' breathing lives to die in beds, 
That here come sacrifices for the field : 
Persever not, but hear me, mighty kings. 

K. John. Speak an, with favour ; we are bent to 

hear. . 43® 

Cit. That daughter there of Spain, the lady Blanch, 
Is near to Ei^li&nd ; Look upon the years 
Of Lewi^'the daupliin, and that lovdy maid : 
If lusty love should go in quest of beauty, 
Where^should he find it fairer than in Bknch ? 
If -zealous- love should go in search of virtue, 
'Where should«he fijkl it purer than in Blanch ? 
If love ambitious sought a match of birth, 
Whose veins bound richer blood than lady Blanch ? 
Such as she is, in beauty, virtue, birth, 440 

Is the young dauphin every way complete : 
If not complete, oh say, he is not she; 

And 
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And she again wants nothing, to name want. 
If want it be not, that she is not he : 
He is the half part of a blessed man. 
Left to be finished by such a she ; 
And she a fair divided excellencei 
Whose fulness of perfedtion lies in him. 
Oh, two such silver currents^ when they join, 
Do glorify the banks that bound them in t 450 

And two such shores to two such streams made one,. 
Two such controlling bounds shall you be, kings. 
To these two princes, if you marry them. 
This union shall do more than battery can. 
To our fast-closed gates ; for, at this match. 
With swifter spleen than powder can enforce, 
. The mouth of passage shall we fling wide ope, 1 
And give you entrance : but, without this match. 
The sea enraged is not half so deaf. 
Lions more confident, mountains and rocks 4^ 

More free from motion ; no, not death himself 
In mortal fury half so peremptory, 
As we to keep this city. 

Fau/c. Here's a stay, ^^ 

That shakes the rotten carcass of old death 
Outof his rags! Here*s a large mouth, indeed. 
That spits forth death, and mountains, rocks, and 

seas i 
Talks as familiarly of roaring lions, 
As maids of thirteen do of puppy-dogs I 
What cannoneer begot this lusty blood ? 4.70 

He speaks plain cannon, fii e, and smoke, and bounce ; 

Diij He 
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He gives the bastinado with his (ongae ; 
Our ears are cudgelM ; not a word of his. 
But buffets better than a ftst of France : 
Zounds 1 I was never so l>ethumpt with words. 
Since I first calPd my brother's father, dad. 

Eli, Son, list to this conjun^Hon, make this match ; 
Give with our niece a dowry large enough : 
For by this knot thou shalt so surely tie 
Thy now unsur'd assurance to the crown, 480 

That yon green boy shall have no sun to ripe 
The bloom that promiseth a mighty fruit. 
I see a yielding in the looks of Prance | 
Mark, how they whisper: urge them, while their 

souls 
Are capable of ^is ambition ; 
Lest zeal, now melted, by the windy breath 
Of soft petitions, ' pity, and remorse, 
Cool and congeal again to what it was* 

Cit, Why answer not the double majesties 
This friendly treaty of our threatened town } 490 

K. PhiL Speak England fii*st, that hath been for- 
ward first 
To speak unto this city : What say you } 

K, John, If that the dauphin there, thy princely son. 
Can in this book of beauty read, I love. 
Her dowry shall weigh equal with a queen : 
For Anjou, and fair Touraine, Maine, Pollers, 
And all that we upon this side the sea 
(Except this city now by us besieg*d) 
Find liable to our crawn and dignity. 
Shall gild her bridal bed ; and make her rich 5*0 

la 
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In titlest hofUmrSy and promotbns. 
As she in beauty, education, blood. 
Holds hand with any princess of the world. 

K.Pkil.yfhsLt say'st thou, boy? look in the lady *s 
face. 

Lewis. I do, my lord ; and in her eye I find 
A wonder, or a wondrous miracle, - 
The shadow of myself form'd in her eye ; 
Which, being but the shadow of your son. 
Becomes a suny and makes your son a shadow : 
I do protest, I never lov*d myself, 510 

*Tiil now infixed I beheld myself. 
Drawn in the flattering table of her pye* ' 

[ Whispers woith Blanch. 

Faulc, Drawn in the flattering table of her eyel— 
Hanged in the frowning wrinkle of her brow l--^ 

And quartered in her heart 1 — ^he doth espy 
Himself k>ve^6 traitor : This is pity now, 
tThat jiang'di and dr^wn, and quartered, there should 

be, V 
1^ sucha love« so vile a kntt as he. 

Blanch. My uncle's will, in this respect, is mine 1 
If he see aught in you, that makes him like, 520 
That any thing he sees, which moves his liking, 
I can with ease translate it to my will ; , 
Or, if you will • (to speak more properly) 
I will enforce it easily to my love. 
-Further I will not flatter you, my lord, 
That all I see in you is wort}}y love. 
Than this^^-4hat nothing do I see in you 

(Though 
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(Though churlish thoughts themselves should be your 

judge). 
That I can find should merit any hate. 
. K, Jokn^ What say these young ones? What say 
you, my niece ? ^go 

Blanch* That she is bound in honour still to do 
What you in wisdom still vouchsafe to say. 
K, John. Speak then, prince dauphin 5 can you love 

this Jady ? 
I<rv«. Nay, ask me if I can refrain from love ; 
For I do love her jnost unfeigned! y. 
K, John. Then do I give Volquessen, Touraine, 
Maine, 
Poiftiers, and Anjou, these fiyt provinces, 
With her to thee j and this addition more. 
Full thirty thousand marks of English cpiiv.--- 
Philip of France, if thou be pleasM withal, 540 

Command thy son and daughter to join hands, 
K. PhiL It likes us well ; — Young princes, close 

your hands. y 

Aust, And your lips too $ for, I am well a88ur*d> 
That I did so, when I was first assur'd. 

K, PhU, Now, citijEens of Angiers, ope your gates. 
Let in that amity which you have made ; 
For at saint Mary's chapel, presently, 
The rites of marriage shall be solemmz*4»— 
Is not the lady Constance in this troop ?— 
I know> she is not; for this match, made up, 550 
Her presence would have interrupted mudi j — 
Where is she and her son ; tell me, who knows } 

% Lewis* 
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Lewis. She is sad and passionate at your highness* 
tent. 

K. Phil, And, by my faith, this league, that we 
have m^de. 
Will give her sadness very little cure. — 
Brother of England, how may we content 
This widow lady ? In her right we came % 
Which we, God knows, have turn'd another way. 
To our own vantage. 

K» John* We will heal up all : 560 

For we'll create young Arthur duke of Bretagne, 
And earl of Richmond \ and this rich fair town 
We make him lord of. — Call the lady Constance ; 
Some speedy messenger bid her repair . 

To our solemnity :— I trust we shall. 
If not fill up the measure of her will. 
Yet in some measure satisfy her so. 
That we shall stop her exclamation* 
Go we, as well as haste- will suffer us. 
To this ualook*d for unprepared pomp. 570 

; -[Extunt all but FKJJhCOV^XiiyGE. 

Faulc, Mad world i mad kings I mad composition ! 
John, to stop Arthur's title in the whole. 
Hath willingly defkarted with a part i 
And France (whose armour conscience buckled on ; 
Whom zeal and chanty brought to the field. 
As God's own soldier) rounded in the ear 
With that same purpose-changer, that sly devil ; 
That broker, that still breaks the pate of faith j 
That daily break* vow $ he that wins of sdl. 

Of 
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Of kings, of beggars, old men, young menj maids, 
(Who having no external thing to lose 581 

* But the word maid, cheats the poor maid of that) 
That smooth-fac'd gentleman, tickling commodity — 
Commodity, the bias of the world ; , 
The world, who of itself is peised well, 
Made to run even, upon even ground ; 
•Till this advantage, this vile drawing bias, 
This sway of motion, this commodity. 
Makes it take head from all indifferency. 
From all direftion, purpose, course, intent : 590 
And this same bias, this commodity. 
This bawd, this broker, this all-ch«nging word, 
Clapt on the outward eye of fickle France, 
Hath drswn him from his own determined aid^ 
From a resolv'd and honourable war. 
To a most base and vile-concluded peace.— 
And why rail I on this commodity ? 
But for because he hath not woo'd me yet t 
Not that I have the power to clutch my hand. 
When his fair angels would salute my palm ; Soo 
But for my hand, as unattempted yet, 
Like a poor beggar, raileth on the rich. 
Well, whiles I am a beggar, I will rail. 
And say — there is no sin, but to be rich ; 
And being rich, my virtue then shall be. 
To say — there is no vice, but beggary r 
Since kings break faith upon commodity. 
Gain, be my lord ; for I will worship thee f [Exit, 
' w ,1 , I ' . ■■ ■' ' ...I '■ ' ' ■■ ■ - =^ 

ACT 
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ACT III. SCENE I. 



7%€ French King's Pavilion, Enter Constance, 
ArthuRi and Salisbury. 

Constance, 

Gone to be marry'd ! gone to swear a peace ! 
False blood to false blood join'd ! Gone to be friends I 
Shall Lewis have Blanch ? and Blanch those pro*' 

vinces ? 
It is not so ; thou hast mis-spoke, mis-heard ; 
Be well advis'd, tell o*er thy tale again : 
It cannot t>e; thou dost but say, *cis so ; 
I trust, I may not trust thee i for thy word 
Is but the vain breath of a common man ; 
Believe me^ I do .not believe thee, man j 
I have a king's oath to the contrary. 1q 

Thou shalt be punish'd for thus frighting me. 
For I am sick, and capable of fears ; 
Oppress *d with wrongs, and therefore full of fears ; 
A widow, husbandless, subject to fears i 
A womap, naturally born to fears : 
And though thou now confess, thou didst but jest, 
With my vext spirits I cannot take a truce, 
But they will quake and tremble all this day. 
What dost thou mean by shaking of thy head } 
Why dost thou look so sadly on my son ? 20 

What means that hand upon that breast of thine } 
Why holds thine eye that lamentable rheum. 
Like a proud river peering o'er his bounds ^ 

Be 
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Be these sad signs confirmers of thy words } 
Then speak again ; not all thy former tale. 
But this one word, whether thy tale be true. 

Sal. As true, as, I believe, you think, them false. 
That give you cause to prove my saying tnie. 

Const, Oh, if thou teach me to believe this sorrow. 
Teach thou this sorrow how to make mc die 5 30 

And let belief and life encounter so, 
As doth the fury of two desperate men. 
Which, in the very meeting, fall, and die. — 
Lewis marry Blanch I Ob, boy, then where art thou } 
France friend with England I what becomes of me ?— > 
Fellow, begone; I cannot brook thy sight ; 
This news hath made thee a most ugly man. 

Sal. What other harm have I, good lady, donci 
But spoke the harm that is by others done ? 

Const, Which harm within itself so heinous is, 49 
As it makes harmful all that speak of it. 

Artk. I do beseech you, madam, be content. 

Const. If thou, that bidst me be content, wert grim. 
Ugly, and sland'rous to thy mother's womb. 
Full of unpleasing blots, and sightless stains. 
Lame, foolish, crooked, swart, prodigious, 
Patched with foul moles, and eye-ofiending marks, 
I would not care, I then would be content ; 
For then I should not love thee $ no, nor thou 
Become thy great birth, nor deserve a crown. 50 
But thou art fair ; and at thy birth, dear boy ! 
Nature and fortune join'd to make thee great : 
Of nature*$ gifts thou may*st with lilies boast, 

Andl 
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And with the half-blown rose : but fortune, oh 1 
She is corrupted, ehangM, and won from thee ; 
She adulterates hourly with thine uncle John ; 
And with her golden hand hath pluck'd on France 
To tread down fair respeft of sovereignty, 
And made his majesty the bawd to theirs. 
France is a bawd to fortune, and king John ; -to 

That strumpet fortune, that usurping John :— 
Tell me, tliou fellow, is not France forsworn ? 
Envenom him with words $ or get thee gone. 
And leave those woes alone^ which I alone 
Am bound to under-bear. 

Sat. Pardon me, niadam, 
I «nay not go without you to the kings • 

Const. Thou may'st, tlxoti shalti I will sot gd with ' 
thee J 
I will instruct my sorrows IM^be proud 4 
For grief is proud, and makes his owner stout. ^Q 
To me, and to the state of tny great grief, • 
Let kings assemble ; for mj gtit^^ so great. 
That no swipporter but the huge firm eaith 
Can hold it up : here I and sorrows sit $ 
Here is my throne, bid kings come bow to it, 

[Throwi kerselfen the Ground. 

Enter King John, Azn^ Philip, Lewis, Blanch, 
Elinor, Faulconbridge, and AusraUii 

K. Phil. 'Tis true, fair daughter j and this blessed 
day 
Ever in. France shall be kept festival : 

E Tf 
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To solemnize this dfiy> the gloriouai sun 
Stay's in his course, and plays the alchymist ; 
Turning, with splendor of his precious eye, . 80 
The meagre cloddy earth to glittering gold t ' 
The yearly course, tl)at brings this day about. 
Shall never see it but a holy-day. 

Const, A wicked day, and not a holy<»day !~-^— 

IRising, 
What hath this day deserved } what hath it done ; . 
That it in golden letters should be set. 
Among the high tides, in the kalendar i 
Nay, rather, turn this day out of the week | 
This day of shame, oppression, perjury : 
Or, if it must stand still, let wives with child $• 
Pray, that their burthens may not fall this day. 
Lest that their hopes prodigiously be crost : : 
But on this day;, let seamea fear no wreck ; 
No bargains break, that are not this day made : 
This day, all things begun come to ill end ; 
Yea, faith itself to hollow falsehood change ! 

K, Phil, By heaven, lady, you shall have no cause • 
To curse the fair proceedmgs of this day : 
Have I not pawn'd to you my majesty ? 99 

Const, You have beguilM me with a counterfeit. 
Resembling majesty j which, being touchM, and 

try\l, 
Proves valueless : You are forsworn, forsworn ; 
You came in arms to spill mine enemies* blood. 
But now in arms you strengthen it with your's : 
The grappling vigour and rough frown of war. 

Is 
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Is cold in amity and painted peace. 

And our oppression hath made up this league :-»^ 

Arm, arm, you heavens, against these perjur*d kings I 

A widow cries ; be husband to me, heavens I 

Let not the hours of this ungodly day iio 

Wear out the day in peace ; but, ere sun-set, 

Set armed discord *twixt these perjur*d kings I 

Hear me, oh, hear me I 

Aust. Lady Constance, peace* 
^ Const. War I war I no peace! peace is to me a war. 
O Lymoges 1 O Austria 1 thou dost shisune ^ 
That bloody spoil t ' Thou slave, thou wretch, thou 
-coward^ e ;i '..:,"•■ . 

Thou little valiant, great in vil)any ! * 
Thou ever strong upon lAie stronger iidef 
Thou fortune's champion, that dost never iight ito 
But when her humourous ladyship is by 
To teach thee safety I thou art perjured too, 
And sOoth'st up greatness. What a fool art thou, 
A ramping fool ; to brag, and stamp, and swear, - 
Upon my party 1 Thou cold-blooded slave. 
Hast thou not spoke like thunder on my side ? 
Been sworn my soldier ? bidding me depend 
Upon thy stars, thy fortune, and thy strength } 
And dost thou now fall over to my foes ? 
Thou wear a lion's hide! doff it for shame, 130 

And hang a calf*s-skin on those recreant limbs. 
Aust, O, that a man would speak those words to me 1 
Faulc, And hang a calf's-skin on those recieant 
limbs. 

J£ i j Aust. 



Aust, Thou dar*£t.not say so» yiUaiHy fpr thy 2ife* 
Faulc. And hang a cairs-skin on tliose recreant 

limbs. , 
K.John* We like not this; thou dost forget thyfi^. 

Enter Pandul1»h. 

K. Phil, Here comes tlie holy legate of the p^c • 
Pand* Hail> you anointed d^putifs of heaven !-~ 
To thee, king John, my hgly errand is^ 
{ Papdulph» of /«air MiUn cardinal,. / 1^9 

And from pope lonocent the legate here» 

; Po, in his n^me» i-eligiously 4emaftd^. 
Why thou against the church, our holy mother, 
So wilfully dost 6p^rn \ ^i^d, force perforce^ 
Keep Stephen Langton, chQsen archbisliop 

V Ctf C»^t^*ury, from that holy sec ? 
This, in our 'foresaid holy father's name» 
Pope Ini^ocf nt, I do demsmd of thee. 
^jfi:../<?ita. What emhlyjiame^ to interrogatorieSf 
Cs^ task the free breath of .a sacred king } i jo 

Thou canst -not, cardinalt devise a name 
So slight, unworthy, and ridiculous^ 
To charge me to an answer^ as the pope. 
Tell^him this tale \ and from the mouth of England, 
Add thus much more-*-That no Italian priest 

. Shall tithe or toll in our dominions ^ 
But as we under heaven are supreme head. 
So, under him, that great supremacy^ 
Where we do reign, we will .alone uphold^ 
Without the assistance of a mortal hand % 160 

So 
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So tell the pope ; all reverence set apart. 
To him, and his usurped authority. 

K, PhiL Brodier of England, you blaspheme in this. 

K» John, Though you, and all the kings of Christ* 
endoni, 
Are led so grossly by this meddling priest, 
Dreading the curse that money may buy out } 
And, by the merit of vile gold, dross, dust. 
Purchase corrupted pardon of a man» 
Who, in that sale, sells pardon from himself: 
Though you, and all the rest, so grossly led, 170 
Tliis juggling witchcraft with i^venue cherish % 
Yet I, alone, alone do me oppose 
Against the pope, and count his friends my foes. 

Pond, Then, by the lawful power that I have. 
Thou shalt stand curst, and expommunicate i 
And blessed shall he be, that doth revolt 
From bis allegiance to an heretick ; 
And meritorious shall that hand be callM, 
Canonized, and worshtpM as a saint. 
That takes away by any secret courso 189 

Thy hatefuMife. 

Const. O, lawail let it be. 
That I have room with Rome to corse a while I 
Good father cardinal, cry thou, amen. 
To my keen curses ; For, without my wrong, 
There is no tongue hath power to curse him right. 

Pdnd* There's law and warrant, lady, for my curse. 

Const, And for mine too ; when law can do no right, 
I«et it be lawful, that law bar no wrong t 

£iij LsMV^ 



Law cannot give my child his tungjdom here $ 19^ 
For he, tliat holds his kingdoin^ holds the law t 
TherefoiVf since law itself is perfe^ wrong. 
How can the law forbid my tongue to curse ? 

Pand, Philip of France, on peril of a cuvs^ 
Let go the )iaud of that «rch*heMCieks 
And raisie the power of France upon his faMl» 
Unless he do subaiit lUtnfielf to RoHiCf 

£ii, Look'st thou pale, France } do not let gio thy 
: /hand. 

Const, Look to that, devil I lest that France repent. 
And, >y dii^ining hands, heU lose a souU eoo 

jiust. King Philips listen to the cardinal. . . 

Fofdc, And hang a calf 's-skin on his recreant limbs^ 

Au^i^ Well, ruffian, I must pocket up these arrengs. 
Because^— — 

Fauic. Your breeches best may c^ry them. 

K. John, Phihp, what say*st thou to the cardinal r 

Const, What should he say, but as the dirdinaU . 

Lems, Bethink you, father; for tha difference 
JSy purchase of a heayy c]urse from Rame^ 
Or the light loss of England for a friend ) . ai0 

Forego the easier. 

Bla^cik, That's the airse of Rome. 

Omst, O Lewisy stand fast ; the devil Ctmpts thet 
here 
In likeness of a new untrimmed bride. 

B^andk. The lady Constance speaks not from her 
faiUi, 
But from her need* 

: ' Cmt. 
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Const. Ohy if thou grant my needy 
Whkh only lives but by the death of faith. 
That need must needs infer this principle— 
That faith will live again by death of need : 221^ 
O,. then, tread down my need, and faith mounts up | 
Keep my need up, and fiuth is tredden down. 
( . K, JoikH* The kiag is mov*d, and answars not to this* 

C&mt, O, be remov'd from him, i^d answerwell. 

jiust. Do ^o, king Philip $ hang no more in doubtv 

fauk. Hang nothing but a calf *s-skin, most swe^ 
lout. 

K. Phil, I am perplexMi and know not what to sayv 

Pand. What canst thou say, but will perplex tlief 
more. 
If thou stand excommunicate, and curst } 

K. PJkiik Good reverend father, make my person 
your's, ago 

And tell me, bow you would bestow yourself. 
Thjs royal hand and- mine are newly knit $ 
And the conjunction of our inward souls 
Ms^rry'd in league, coupled and link*d togetiier 
With all religious strength of sacred V0ws $ 
The latest breath, ,that gave the sound of words^ 
W2IS deep-sworn fatth^ peace, amity, true love^ 
Between our kingdoms, and our royal selves ; 
And even before this truce, but new before— 
^o longer than we well could wash our hands, 240 
To clap this royal bargun up of peace*— --^ 
Heaven knows, they were besmearM and ov«r->«tain*d 
With slaughter's pencil ; where revenge did paint . 
. , The 
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The fearful difference of incensed kings : 

And shall these hands, so lately purged of blood. 

So newly join*d in love, so strong in botb. 

Unyoke this seizure, and this kind regreet ? 

Play fast and loose with faith ? so jest with heaven. 

Make such unconstant children of ourselves, 

As now again to snatch our palm from palm; t^o 

Unswear faith sworn ; and on the marriage bed 

Of smiling peace to march a bloody host, 

And make a riot on the gentle brow 

Of true sincerity ? O holy sir. 

My reverend father, let it not be so : 

Out of your grace, devise, ordain, impose 

Some gentle order ; and then we shall be blest 

To do your pleasure, and continue friends. 

Pand, All form is formless, order orderless, 
Save what is opposite to England's love. tGo 

Therefore, to arms ! be champion of our church I 
Or let the church, our mother, breathe her curse, 
A mother's curse, on her revolting son. 
France, thou may*st hold a serpent by the tongue, 
A cased lion by the mortal paw, 
A fasting tyger safer by the tooth, 
Than keep in peace that hand which thou dost hold. 
K. Phil, I may disjoin my band, but not my faith, 
Pand» So mak*st thou futh an enemy to faith ; 
And, like a civil war, set*st oath to oath, B70 

Thy tongue against thy tongue. O, let thy vow 
First made to heaven, first be to heaven performed ; 
That is, tp be the champion of our church I 

What 



What since thou swpr'st, is sworn against thyself^ 
And may not be performed by thyself; 
For that, which thou hast sworn to do amiss* 
Is't not amiss, when it is truly don^ } 
And being not done* whf re doing tends to ill. 
The truth is then most done not doing it i 
The better aft of purposes mistook «IJd 

Is, to. n^istake again} though indire^lii 
Yet indirefUon thereby grows direft. 
And falsehood falsehood cures i as fire cqols firc^ 
Within the scorched veins pf one new bum*d* 
Jt is religion, that doth make vows kept ; 
But thou hast sworn against religion : 
By which thou swear*st against the thing thou swear's^ i 
And mak'st an oath the surety for thy truth 
Against, an eaUi t The truth thou art unsure 
To swear, swear only not to be forsworn \ «90 

Else, what a mockery should it be to swear \ 
But thou dost sw^ar only to be forsworn $ 
And most forsworn, to keep what thou dost swear* 
Therefore, thy latter vows, s^ainst thy first^ 
Is in thyself rebellion to thyself: 
And better conquest never canst thou make. 
Than arm thy constant and thy nobler parts 
Against these giddy loose suggestions r 
Upon which better part our prayers come in. 
If thou vouchsafe them : but, if not, then know, 300 
The peril of our curses light on thee $ 
So heavy, as thou shalt not shake them off, 
Jtot, in despair, die under their black weight. . ' 

Aust. 
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AuiU Rebellion^ flat rebellion I 

Faulc. Will't not be ? 
Will not a calPs-skin stop that mouth of thine ? 

Levois, Father, to arms ! ^ 

Blanch, Upon thy wedding-day ? 
Against the blood that thou hast married ? 309 

What, shall our feast be kept with slaughtered men ? 
Shall braying trumpets, and loud churlish drums — ' 
Clamours of hell — be measures to our pomp ? 
O husband, hear mel^^aye, alack, how new 
Is husband in my mouth I-^eyen for that name^ 
Which *till tlus time my tongue did ne'er pronounce, 
Upon my knee I beg, go not to arms 
Against mine uncle. 

Const, Oh| upon my knee, 
Made hard with kneeling, I do pray to thee. 
Thou virtuous dauphin, alter not the doom 3to 

Fore-thought by heaven. 

Blanch, Now shall I se^ thy love; What motive 
may ' 

Be stronger with thee than the name of wife ? 

Const, Tliat which upholdeth him that thee up- 
holds. 
His honour : Ob, thine honour, Lewis, thine honour I 

Lewis, I muse, your majesty doth seem so cold. 
When such profound res|>eiil8 do pull you on. 

Pdnd, I will denounce* a curse upon his head. 

K, Phil, Thou shalt not need :— England, I'll fall 
from thee.! 

Const^ Q fair return of banish'd majesty I S3o 

£lu 
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Eli, O foul revolt of French inconstancy I 
.K, John* France, thou shalt rue this hour within 

this hour. 
Faidc, Old time the clock-setter, that bald sexton 
time» 
Is it as he will \ well then, France shall rue. 
Blanch. The sun's o'ercast with blood : Fair day, 
adieu I 
Which is the side that I must go withal ? 
I am with both : each army bath a hand ; 
And, in their rage, I having hold of both. 
They whirl asunder, and dismember me. 
Husband, I cannot pray that thou may*st win ; 340 
Uncle, I needs must pray that thou may*st lose ; 
Father, I may not wish the fortune thine $ 
Grandam, I will not wish thy wishes thrive : 
Whoever wins, on that side shall I lose ; 
Assured loss, before the match be play*d. 
'Lezais, Lady, with me ; with me thy fortune lies. 
Blanch, There where my fortune lives, there my 

life dies. 
K, John* Cousin, go draw our puissance together.-^ 

{Exit Faulconbridgb* 
France, I am burn'd up with inflaming wrath j 
A rage, whose heat hath this condition, 35* 

That nothing can allay, noting but blood. 
The blood, and dearest-valu*d blood, of France. 
K, Phil, Thy rage shall burn thee up, and thou 
shalt turn 
To ashes, ere our blood shall quench that fire : 

Look 



\ 
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Look to thyself, thou art in jeopardy. 
K. John. No more than he that threats»-.-To strms^ 
let's hie I [Exeunt, 



SCENE II. 

A Field of BattU, Alarums^ Excursions: Enter FauL" 
coNBRlDGEy witA AUSTRIA*^ Head, 

Faulc, Now, by my life, this day grows wondrous 
hot; 
Some airy devil hovers in the sky. 
And pours down mischief, Austria^s head lie there; 
While Philip breathes. ^69 

£a/<fr/rt«^ John, Arthur, fl«i Hubert. 

K. Jokk. Hubert, keep this boy : — Philip, make 
up; 
My mother is assailed in our tent. 
And ta'en, I fear, 

Faulc. My lord, I rescu'd her ; 
Her highness is in safety, fear you not : 
But on, my liege ; for very little pains 
will bring this labour to an |iappy end. [Exfunt. 
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ABIIh KING JOHN* ^f 

SCENE in. 



jilarumSf Excursions, Retreat, Re*enter King John, 

JSuNORy Arthvr, Faulconbridge, Hubert, 

aTul Lords* 

« 

K. John, So shall it be ; your gr^oe shall stay be*, 
hind, [Ti) Elinor. 

So strongly guarded.— Coasaii, look not sad : 

[25 Arthur. 
Thy grandam loves thee ; and thy uncle will 370 
As dear be to thee as thy fother was. 
<Artk. Of this will make my mother die with grief. 
K. John, Cousin, away for England ; haste before : 

[To Faulcombridge. 
And, ere our coming, see thou shake the bags 
Of hoarding abbots } imprisoned angels 
Set at liberty t the fat ribs of peace 
Must by the hungry, now be fed upon : 
Use our commission in his utmost force. 
Fatdc. Bell, book, and candle, shall not drive me 
back. 
When gold and silver becks me to come on. 360 

I leave your highness: — Grandam, 1 will pray 
( If ever I remember tp be holy) 
For your fair safety ; so I kiss your hand. 
EU, Parewel, gentle cousin. 
K, John, Coz, farewel. [Exit Faulc. 

Eli. Come hither, little kinsman ; hark, a word. 

[Taking him to one Sidi qfihe Stage, . 
F A. John^ 
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K, John. Come hither, Hubert. O my gentle Hu- 
bert, 
We owe thee much ; within this wall of flesh 
Thefe is a soul, counts thee her creditor, 
And with advantage means to pay thy love : 390 

And, ray good friend, thy voluntary oath ' 
Lives in this besomi deariy cherished. 
Give me thy hand. I had a thing to say——* 
But I will fit it with some better time. 
By heaven, Hubert, I am almost ashamed 
To say what good reaped^ I have of thee. 

Hub, I am much bounden to your msgesty. 

K. JoHm* Good friend, thou hast no cause to say so 
yet: 
But thou shalt have ; and creep time ne*er so slow, 
Yet it shall come, for me to do thee good. 40* 

I had a thing to say — But let it go s 
The sun is in the heaven ; and the proud day^ 
Attended with the pleasures of the world, 
Is all too wanton, and too full of gawds. 
To give me audience : — If the midnight bell 
Did, with his iron tongue and brazen mouth, 
Sound on unto the drowsy race of night ; 
If this same were a church-yard where we stand. 
And thou possessed with a thousand wrongs ; 
Or if that surly spirit, melancholy, 4i# 

Had bak'd thy blood, and made it heavy, thick ; 
(Which, else, runs tickling up and dpwn the veins^ 
Making that ideot, laughter, keep, men's eyes. 
And strain tlieir cheeks to idle merriment, 

A passion 
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A passion hateful to my purposes) '* 

Or if that thou could*st see me. without eyes. 

Hear mc without thine cars, and make reply 

Without a tongue, using conoeit alone, 

Without eyes, ears, and harmful sound of words 5 

Then, in despight of broad-ey'd watchful day, 430 

I would into thy bosom pour my thoughts : 

But, ah, I will not :— Yet I love thee well 5 

And, by my troth, I think, thou lov'st me well. 

Hub. So well, that what you bid me undertake. 
Though that my death were adjunft to my a6t. 
By heaven I would do it. 

K» John, Do not I know thou would*st ? 
Good Hubert, Hubert, Hubert, throw thine eye 
On yon young boy : Til tell thee what, my friend. 
He is a very serpent in my way 1 430 

Andy wheresoe'^r this foot of mine doth tread. 
He lies before me : Dost thou understand me } 
Thou art his keeper. 

HuJb. And 1*11 keep him so. 
That he sh^ll not offend your majesty. 

K, John, Death. 
. /ftr5. Mylordl 

K, John. A grave. 

Hub, He shall not live. 

K^Jokn, Enough. 440 

I could be merry now : Hubert, I love thee ; 
Well, ril not say what I intend for thee : 
Remember.— Madam, fare you well : 
lUl seud tliose powers o*er to your majesty. 

Fij m. 



Eli. My blessing go with thee I 

K» John, For England, cousin, go t . 
Hubert shall be your man, attend on you 
With all true duty. — On toward Calais, ho f 

[Exeuia. 



SCENE IF. 

^ 11 ' 1 1 « I I ■ I' 

Tii French Court. Enter King V muff Lewis, PaN- 
DULPH, and Attendants. 

K. Phil. So, by a roaring tempest on the flood, 
A whole armado of collefled sail 4 jo 

Is scattered, and disjoin'd from feUoWsbip. 
^ .Pand. Courage arid comfort ! all shall yet go well. 

K. PKU. What can go well, when we have run so 
ill? 
Are we not beaten ? Is not Angiers lost ? 
Arthur ta*en prisoner I divers dear friends slain ? 
And bloody England into England gotie, 
0*er-bearing interruption, spite of France jf 

Ltzuis, What he hath won, that hath he fortifyVl : 
So hot a speed with such advice disposed. 
Such temperate order in so fierce a cause, 460 

Doth want example ; Who hath read, or heard| 
Of any kindred a6tion like to this ? 

K. Phil. Well could I bear that England had Ais 
praise, 
So we could find some pattern of oar shame* ^ 
1 Enter 
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.£R/cr Constance. 

Look, who comes here I a grave unto a soul | 
Holding the eternal spirit, against'her will. 
In the vile prison of afflided breath:—- 
I pr*ytheey lady> go away with me. 

Const, Loy now ! now see the issue of your peace I 

K, Phil. Patience^ good lady I comfort^ gentle Con* 
stance ! 470 

Const, N09 1 defy all counsel, all redress. 
But that which ends all counsel, true redress. 
Death, death ! — Oh amiable lovely death I 
Thou odoriferous stench 1 sound rottenness I 
Arise forth from the couch of lasting nighty 
Thou hate and terror to prosperity, 
And I will kiss thy detestable bones ; 
And put my eye-balls in thy vaulty brows ; 
And ring these fingers with thy household worms \ 
And stop this gasp of breath with fulsome dust, 480 
And be a carrion monster like thyself: 
Come, grin on me^; and I will think thou smil'st, 
And buss thee as thy. wife t Misery's love. 
Oh, come to me 1 

K, PhiL Oh fair afHidtion, peace. 

Const, No, no, I will not, having breath to cry :--«^ 
Oh, that my tongue were in the thundor's mouth 1 
Then with a passion would I shake the world; 
And rouze from sleep that fell anatomy. 
Which cannot hear a lady's feeble voice, 490 

Which scorns a modern invocation* 

Fiij Pand% 



Pand, Lady^ you utter madness;i and not sorrow. 

Const, Thou aft unholy to belie me so ; 
I am n^tnutd : this hair I tear is miiie$ 
My name is Constance % I was Geffney's wife; 
Young Arthur is my son, bxA he is km z 
I am not mad ; — I would to heavciiy I wecel 
For tlien^ 'tis Hkn i shtfuldfbrg^d: myself i ' 

Oh) if I C0iiM> what jg:rbf should I fet^^t 1^ 
^i<each some philosophy to make me' mad, ^oo 

And thou. Shalt be canonizM,- cardinal % 
For, b^ffigfiot iBxdy but sensiUe of grief , 
My reasonteuble part produces reason 
How I niay be deliter^d of these woes. 
And teaches me to kill or hang myseif : 
If I were mad, I should forget my so* •; 
Or madly think, a babe of clouts were lie i 
I am not mad ; too well, too well I feel 
The different plague of each calamity. 
' K. Phil. Bind up those tresses s Oh, niiiat love I 
note 510 

In the fair multitude of those her hairs I 
Where but. by chance a silver drop hath fklten^ 
Even to that drop ten thousand wiry friends • 
Do glew themselves in sociable grief $• . » "- 

Like true, ihsepatable, faithful loVes^ 
Stitking together in calamity. 

ConsU To England, if you Will. 

K, PkiL Bind up your hairs. « 

•^ flonst. Yes, that I will t And wherefore will I do kt 
I tore them from their bonds \ and cry'd alond, 5*20 

. . : t v. . Oh 



Ok that thtse kbads cndd so redeem a^ mm, 

Jb ikey have given tkete hairs their liberty I 

But now I envy at their iiberty. 

And will again commit them to their bonisy 

Because my poor child it a prisoner.'—— 

Jindf father cardinai, I have heard you say. 

That we shall see and know our friends in heaven.: 

Jf that be true, I shall see my boy again ; 

For, sioc$ the. birth of Cain, the first male-chiidy. 

To him that did but yesterday suspire, 530 

There was not s^h d gracious creature bonu ' 

(But now will (;a«iker sorrow eat my bud, 

^ikL cliase the native beauty from his chetk. 

And lie will look as hollow as a ghost 9 

As dim and meagre as an ague's 6t | 

And so he'll die ; and» ri^g so again, 

Vr'hen I s|iall meet him in the court of heaven 

I shall not know him : therefore never, never 

Must I behold my pretty Arthur more. 

Pand, You hold too heinous a respedl of grief. 540 
Const. He talks to me, that never Ivid a son* 
A, Phii, You arc as tbnd of grief, as of your child. 
, Const. Grief fills die room up of my absent child^ 
lies in his bed, walks up and down with me | 
Puts on his pretty looks, repeats his words. 
Remembers me of ail his gracious parts. 
Stuff's out iiis vacant garments with his form ; 
Then, have I reason to be fond of grief } 
Fare you well : had you such a loss as I^ 
I could give better comfort Ihaa you do.«^ ^.90 

. I will 
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I will not keep this fonn upon my head, 

[Tearing off her Head' Dresu 
When there is such disorder in my wit. 
O Lord ! my boy, my Arthur, my fair son I 
My life, my joy, my food, my all the world ! 
My widow-comforty and my sorrows* cure I [ExiU 
K. PAH, I fear some outrage, and I'll follow her. 

lom. There's nothing in this world can make 
me joy : 
Life is as tedious as a twice-told tale. 
Vexing the dull ear of a drowsy man ; 559 

And bitter shame hath spoiled the sweet world's taste. 
That it yields fought, but shame, and bitterness. 

Pond, Before the curing of a strong disease. 
Even in the instant of repair and health. 
The fit is strongest ; evils, tliat take leave. 
On their departure most of all shew evil : 
What have you lost by losing of this day } 

Lewis. All days of glory, joy, and happiness. 

Pand, If you had won it, certainly, you had. 
No, no : when fortune means to men most good. 
She looks upon them with a threatening eye. 570 

*Tis strange, to think how much king John hath lost 
In this which he accounts so clearly won : 
Are not you griev'd, that Arthur is his prisoner i 

Lewis* As heartily, as he is glad he hath him.. 

Pand, Your mind is all as youthful as your blood. 
Now hear me speak, with a prophetic spirit j 
For even the breath of what I mean to speak 

Shall 
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Shall blow each dust, each straw, each Httlc rub> 

Out of ^ die path which sh«ll directly lea4 

Thy foot to £nglaad*» throne \ and» therefore, mark. 

•John hath seiz'd Arthur \ and it cannot he, 581 

lliat, whiles warm life plays in that infantas veins. 
The mis-plac*d John should entertain an hour, 

.One minute, nay, one quiet breath of r^t : 
A sceptre, $natch*d with an unruly hand, 
Must be as boisterously maiotain*d as gain'd : 
And he, tliat stands Upon a slippery place. 
Makes nicQ>of no tile hold to stay him up : 
That John may stand, then Arthur needs must fall ; 
So< be it, for it cannot be but so. 590 

Liwis. But wluit shall I gain by young Arthur's fall ? 

c Pand. VcKi, in the right of lady Blanch your wife, 
fJl^y: then make all the claim that Arthur did. 
Lewis, And lose it, life and all, as Arthur did* 
Pand. How green you are, and fresh in this old 
world I 
John lay^ you plots ; the times conspire with you : 
For he, thut ste^ his safety in true blood. 
Shall ^nd but bloody safety, and untrue. 
This a6t, ^0 evilly born, shall cool the hearts 
Oi all hit people, and freeze up their zeal ; 600 

/That none so small advantage shall step forth. 
To check his reign, but they will cherish it : 
N& natural exhalation in the sky, 
No scape of nature, no distempered day, 
No common wind, no customed event. 
But they will pluck away his natural cause. 

And- 
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And call them meteors, prodigies, and signs^ 
Abortives, presages, and tongues of heaven^ 
Plainly denouncing vengeance upon John. 

Lewis. May be, he will not touch young Arthur*s 
life, 610 

But hold himself safe in his prisonment. 

Patul. Of sir, when he shall hear of yourapprxiadiy 
If that yt>uiig Arthur be not gone already. 
Even at that news he dies : and then the hearts 
Of all his< people shall revolt from him, 
And kiss the lips of unacquainted change ; 
And pick strong matter of revolt, and wrath, < 
Out of the bloody fingers' ends of John. 
Methinks, I see this hurly all on foot ; 
Andy O, what better matter breeds for you, 620 

Tlian I have nam*d 1 — The bastard FaukonbridgQ 
Is now in England, ransacking the church. 
Offending charity : If but a dozen French 
Were there in arms, they would be as a call 
To train ten thousand English to their side ; 
Or, as a little snow, tumbled about. 
Anon becomes a mountain. O noble dauphin. 
Go with me to the king : 'Tis wonderful, 
What may be wrought out of their discontent : 
Now that their souls are top.fuU of offence, 630 

For England go ; I will whet on the king. 

Lewis, Strong reasons make strong actions : Let 
us go 5 
If you say, Ay, the king will not say, No. lExeusit, 
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ACT IV. SCENE!. 



ngland. Norikampton* A Room in the Castle, Enter 
H u B E R Ty and Executioners, 

Hubert, 

:I X A T me these irons hot ; and, look thou stand 
Vkhin the arras : when I strike my foot 
Tfon the bosom of the ground, -rush forth ; 
\ldbind the boy, which you shall find with me, 
p^t to the chair : be heedful : hence, and watch. 
Exec, I hope, your warrant will bear out the deed. 
Hub, Uncleanly scruples 1 Fear not you \ look to* t. — 

[Exeunt Executioners^ 
''oung lad, come forth ; I have to say with you. 

Enter Arthur.. 

Artk, Good morrow, Hubert. 

Hub, Good morrow, little prince. 10 

Arth. As little prince (having so great a title 
To be inere prince) as may be. — You are sad. 

Hub, Indeed, I have been merrier. 

Arth. Mercy on me 1 
Rethinks, no body should be sad, but I : 
Tet, I remember, when I was in France, 
Toung gentlemen would be as sad as niglit, 
>nly for wantonness. By my christendomf 
1 were out of prison, and kept sheep, 

J I should 
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I slioiild be as merry as the day is long ; 20 

And so I would be here, but that I doubt 

My uncle praftises more harm to me : 

He is afraid of me, and I of him : 

Is it my fault that I was Geffrey's son ? 

No, indeed, is*t not ; And I would to heaven, 

I were your son, so you would love me, Hubert. 

Hu6, If I talk to him, with his innocent prate 
He will awake my mercy, which lies dead : 
Therefore I will be sudden, and dispatch. [Asiie^ 

Artk. Are you sick, Hubert ? you look pale t^ 
day : 
In sooth, I would you were a little sick ; <i 

That I might sit all night, and watch with you : 
I warrant, I love you more than you do me. 

Hv^» His words do take possession of my bosom.— « 

Read here, young Arthur [Skemng a Paper a 

How now, foolish rheum ! [Aside* 

Turning dispiteous torture out of door ? 

I must be brief j lest resolution drop 

Out at mine eyes, in tender womanish tears.— « 

Can yoii not read it ? is it not fair writ ? ^o 

Arth. Too fairly, Hubert, for so foul effeft : 
Must you with hot irons burn out both mine eyes ? 

Hub, Young boy, I must. 

Arth, And will you ? 

Hub, And I will. 

Arth, Have you the heart ? When your head did 
but ake, 
I knit my handkerchief about your brows 

(The 
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(The best I had, a princess wrought it mt}, ' 

And I did never ask it you again i 

And with my hand at midnight held your h«ad ; <;o 

And, Hke the watchful minutes to the hour. 

Still and anon cheer'd up the heavy time ; 

Saying, What lack you ? and. Where lies your grief > 

Or, What good love may I perform for you ? 

Many a poor man's son would have lain still. 

And n&*er have spoke a loving word to you j 

But you at yoiu* sick service had a prince. 

Nay, you maty think, my love was crafty love. 

And call it, cunning : Do, an if you will : 

If heaven be pleased that you must use me il)^ €0 

Why, then you ma^t. — Will you put out mine eyes } 

These eyes, that never did, nor never shall. 

So much as frown on you ? 

auL I have sworn to do it $ 
And with hot irons must I burn them out. 

ArtA. Ah, none, but in this iron age, would do it!' 
The iron of itself, though heat red-hot, 
Approaching near these eyes, would drink my tears, ' 
And quench this fiery indignation. 
Even in the matter of mine innocence : 7^ 

Nay, after that, ccmsume away in rust; 
But ior containing, fire to harm mine eye. 
Are you more stubborn-hard than hammered iron ? 
An if an angel should have cotne to me. 
And told me, Hubert should put out mine eyes, 
I would not have believ*d him 5 no tongue, but Hu- 
bert's. [HUBJEICT statnpSf and the Men enters 

G Hub. 
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Hub. Come forth ; do as I bid you do. 

Artk. Oy save mci Hubert, save me t i^y eyes are 
out, 
Even with the fierce looks of these bloody men. 79 

Hub. Give me the iron, I say, and bind him here* 

Arth. Alas, what need you be so boisterous- rough ? 
I will not struggle, I will stand stone-stilL 
For heaven*s sake, Hubert, let me not be bound I 
Nay, hear, me, Hubert ! drive these men away. 
And I will sit as quiet as a lamb ; 
I will n9t stir, nor wince, nor speak a word^ 
Nor look upon the iron angrily : . 
Thrust but these men a,way, and 1*11 forgive you^ 
Whatever torment you do put me to. 

Hub. Go, stand within \ let me alone with him. 90 

Exec. I am best pleased to be from such a deed. 

[Examim 

Arth. Alas, I then have chid away my friend ; 
He hath a stern look, but a gentle heart :— 
Let him come .back, that his compassion may 
Give life to your*s» 

Hub. Come, boy, prepare yourself. 

Arth. Is there no remedy ) 

Hub. None, but to lose your eyes. 

Ank. O heaven l-^that there were but a moth in 
your's, 
A grain, adust, a gnat, a wandring hair, 100 

Any annoyance in that precious sense I 
Then, feeling what small things are boisterous there. 
Your vile intent must needs seem horrible. 

Hub. 
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Hu6. Is this your promise ? go to^ h(Ad your 
tongue. 

Arik. Hubert, the utterance of a brace of tongues 
Must needs want pleading for a pair of eyes % 
Let me not hold my tongues ^^ ine not, Hubert I 
Or, Hubert if you willy cut out my tongue. 
So I may keep mine eyes $ O, spare mine eyes ; 
Though to no use, but still to look on you I 210 
Lo, by my troth, the instrument is cold. 
And would not harm me. 
, HtiS. I e«i heat it, boy. 

Artk. No, in good sooth | the fire is dead with 
grief. 
Being create for comfort, to be us*d 
In undeserv'd extremes : See else yourself; 
There is no malice in this burning coal ; 
The breath of heaven hath blown his spirit out. 
And strewM repentant ashes on his head. 

Hu6, But with my breath I can revive it, boy. lao 

Artk. And if you do, you will but make it blush. 
And glow with shame of your proceedings, Hubert s 
Nay, it, perchance, will sparkle in your eyes ; 
And, like a dog, that is compelled to fight. 
Snatch at his master that doth tarre him on. 
All things, that you should use to do me wrong, 
I>eny their office 1 only you do lack 
That mercy, which fierce fire, and iron, extends, 
Creatures of note for mercy-lacking uses. 

HuB. Well, see to live ; I will not touch thine eye 
For all the treasure that thine uncle owes s 13^ 

GiJ Yet 



yet ^m I s^f«riH and I did purpose, Ijoy, 
With this same very iron to burn th«m OUf* 

Arts. O, ao.^ yon look like Hul>^l all this while 
You were disguiied. 

fhtS, P<ace c. noiQore» Adieu; 
Your unple must not know but you arc dead^i 
I'll fiU these fdi^gged spiei with falae refortsir . 
Al^dy pretty c^d» ftle^p d<KubCles§| ai^ s0care» 
That Hube^t^rfrr the vftfithoi ^Mtbc worlds 140 
Will not offend thee* .. • . 

jirtA, O heaven ! —I thank ypu, Hubert* 

^tt^. Silence; no move t G<^ closely in with me.; 
Much danger do I undergo for thee. . [£xa(»l» 



I 

T/5^ Cottr/ </ England. Enter King JOHN, PEMBROKE, 
Salisbury, and other Lords, 

K, John* Here once agEtin we «it, ance again 
cisoivii'df 
And look'4 upoa, I hope, with ^Qsrful eyes. % 

Pemb, , This once again, but that your highness 
pleased, 
Was once superfluous : you were crowfi*d before^ - 
Apd i;hat Jiigh noyaky was oe*er pluck'd off ; 
The faiths of men ne'er stained with x-evok $ 1 50 
Fre«h expe&iutioa troubled not the land,. 
With any long'd-*for ciiange, at batter state. .. 
- Scl. 



Sai. Therefore, to be possess^ with double pomp* 
To guard a title that was rich before^ 
To gild refined gold, to paint the lily» 
To throw a perfume on the violet, 
To smooth the ice, or add another hue 
Unto the rainbow, or with taper-light 
To seek the beauteous eye of heaven to garnish^ 
Is wasteful, and ridiculous excess. i$o 

Pem&. But that your royal pleasure must be done^ 
This a£t is as an ancient tale new told ; 
And, in the last repeating, troublesome. 
Being urged at a time unseasonable* 

Sal, In this, the antique and well-noted face 
Of plain old form is much disfigured: 
And, like a shifted wind unto a sail. 
It makes the course of thoughts to fetch about ) 
Startles and frights consideration ; 
Makes sound opinion sick, and truth suspected, 175 
For putting on so new a fiaishion*d robe. 

PemS. When workmen strive to do better than 
well. 
They do confound their skill in covetousnets : 
And, oftentimes, excusing of a fault 
Poth make the iault the worse by the excuse } 
As patches, set upon a little breach, 
Discredit more in hiding of the fault. 
Than did the fault before it was so patch'd. 

5a/. To this effedl, before you were new-crown*d. 
We breathM our counsel t but it pleas'd your highness 
To overbear it j and we are all well pl«ai*d i 18 

Giij Since 



Since aH and every (>ait of wiiat we woukl. 
Doth make a stand at what yovr highness will. 

K, John. Some teAtons of this doabie coronatioa 
I have possessed you with, and think ithem atitm^ ; 
And more, more strong (when lesser is my lear) 
I shall endue you with : Mean timey bat ask 
What you would bsetve reibnB^d, that k iKit well } 
And well shall you ^oem, how willingly 
I tWill bodi linear and grmt you your requests. 190 

Pem^. Then I (as one that am the tongue of these, ^ 
To sound the fmrposec of all their heafts)^ 
Both for myself and them (h«ty chief of alJ» 
Your sa£0ty, far the which myself and them 
Bend their best studies) heartily request 
The enfranchisement of Arthur^ whose festraiat 
Doth snove the murmuring iips of discotttetft 
To break into this dangeroiss argument*^ 
Ify : what in rest you haine^ uk right yon hMf 
Why then yoiu* fears (which» as they say^ attend non 
The steps of wrong) should move you to mew up 
Your tender kinsman, and to choak his days 
With barbarous ignorance, and deny his youth 
The rich advantage of good exencise: 
That the lime's eneimes mny tiot have this 
To grace occasions, let it be our suit, 
That you have bid us ask his liberty ; 
Wliich for our goods we do no further adc, 
Tlian whereupon our weal, on you dependkig, 
Counts it your weal, he have his liberty. n to 

' K. John* Let it be so ^ I do commit his youth 

a Enter 



Enkr Hubert. " 

To your cUraSti<«— Hubert, wha^ aw4*. W* V^ ? 

Ptmk. Tte i« Ih? «aa $ho*il4 4o thfi Hwdj deed j 
He shew'4 hU w^M^iStfU to a ima^ of. ming & 
The image of a .wi/qk«d bfi^tiq^i^ ftwU- . ti / . 
Lifes in hU.^ye j tM icloee anpie^ ^i^ , 
Does shew t^e jumkI aC a qoMcd^HPliVdevi t^ft^H { 
And I ^ f<w{uUy.Miey«» *tis,4m€bu .. 
Wlwit we $0 ftai: <i be )ad a.Qtogp;«Q.4<^v J^»^ 

^o/. Tibe cpl9ur of ihe kiiig 4Qtb coflip aad go. 
Between his, ^Wff^^e .anA tiis << i »wriirnnff. 
Like herakLs Wiwt tir<> df efbdM. b»ttle» ^t ; 
His passion is so ripe, it needs must break. 

Pemlf. And, when it breaks, I fear, will issue 
tiienoe ' \ 

The foul corriim»oia of a $»^ child's death* 

K. John. We cannot liold )9»ortality> strong 
band:-"- 
Good lords, although my will (o givf is living* 
The suit which you demand is gone ai|44«fidi 
He tells us, Arthiur is dQ9aii*dla«fii^» ttft9 

Sal. Indeed, we feaf^d^ his ittekaeto was f^sK cure. 

Pemb. Indeed, wehcardboiirsfai! bis <katli be was. 
Before the chBd himself felt he was tick i 
This must be answer*d, eifeher here, or hence. 
. K. Joku. Why do jyoubend such sokmji bsows on 

me? 
Think you, I bear the shears of destiny } 
Have I tronnnandiiieat on the pulse of *life ? 
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Sai. It is apparent foul-play ; and 'tis shame. 
That greatness should so grossly offer it :— 
So thrive it iti your game I and so farewel. 

PernS* Stay yet, lord Salisbury ; IHl go with thee> 
And find the ihheritanee of this poor child> 
His little kingdom of a forced grave* 
That blood, -Wkil^ ow'd the breadth of all this isle. 
Three foot of it doth hold; Bad world the while t 
This must not be thus borne : this will break out 
To all our sorrows^ and ere long, I doubt. {Exeuni, 

K, John. They burn in indignation \ I repent i 
There is no sure foundation set on Mood ; 
No certain life acliiev*d by others* death.-—— 

Enter a Messenger* 

A fearful eye thou bast ; Where is that bloody 250 

That I have seen inhabit in those cheeks ^ 

So foul a sky clears not without a storm \ 

Pour down thy weather \ — How goes all in France } 

Mes. From Fnmce to England .--Never such a 
power 
For any foreign prepaiadon» 
Was levy^d in the body of a land \ 
The copy of your speed is leam*d by them \ 
For, when you should be told they do prepare. 
The tidings come, that they are all arrivM; 

K. Johm* O, where hath our intdligence been 
drunk? a6o 

Where hath it slept ? Where is my mother*s care ? 
That such an army could be drawn in France, 

And 



AndshenQtb^rof .tU .. * 

Mes* My lieg^ her par 
Is stopt with «lu6t: ;(he first of AfriJy fly'il 
Your noble luot^er : V^nd» as I hear^ my:lord» 
The lady Constance in 4 frenzy 4y*4 
Tlxree days before 1 b^t tbis from, rumour's tongue * ' 
I idly heard) '4 \P^^t ^ ^^ I k^ow Hot* . 

K.John. Witbbold tby 'Spoe4» dreadliil^MvaaioaT 
Oy mako a le^igue witb ia^ . 'tUl I biypiplAM*4 ^7^ 
My discontented peers 1 — What I m^tb^rikad? 
How yti^f^^y iHi^exit walks i9y ssiatp in l^ancei ?r^ 
Under fvbosexond^^u^ cawe tl>p^e,fiowAr« of Pfance, 
That, thou for truth gU'^t out, aKP JancM ilitfre } 

Mes. Under tl>e Pauphin* 

£«/^rFAULCONBTlIDGE fl«^ PeTER OF POMFflET, 

. J^. Jokn.^ Thou bast made me giddy 
With these i(l ^dj^^g^.-r-Now, what says the wprjd 
«To yourprociee4in^ ^ do not seek-tp stu^* 
My head with more ill news, for. it ii.filtt«. 88o 

Faul. Biit* if yoube afeardtp bear^bf firorst^ 
Then let the woifkt, MAheard« faU an yonrivsad. 
. K, John. Bear w#tb i«e» cousin ;^ /^ .{ jwas amazVl 
Under tiie itid^ i >^t niM¥ { brealhe again. 
Aloft tiie flood ; and can give ^yrffftftf^ ... 
To any tongue^ spefkat of what it'wiiU 

Fauk. HioiN I iiave sped awQuig tbe do^eymeoi 
The sums I have collei^ted shall exprossv .. > 
But, as I traveil d hither througb tb^Ukiiii: 
I find the people strangrfy tet^X*^! ' ^^ 

Possess*d 
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PotsessM with rumottrsy full of idle dreams $ 
Not knowing what they fear, but f iili of fear : 
Andhere^B a prophet, that I bnnight with me 
From forth the streets of Pomfitt, whom I found 
With many hundreds dreading on his heels ; 
To whom he sung^ in rude harsh<-sounding rhimes. 
That, ere the next Asoension»day at noon, 
Your higbaets should deliver up your crown. 

K, Jokm* Thou idle dreamer, wherefore did*st thou 
say so ? 999 

Peter* Fore-knowing Hiat the trath will fall out so. 

K, J$kn, Hubert, away with him \ imprison him'; 
And on that dsy at nbon, whereon/ he says, * 
I shall yield up my crown, let him be hang*d : 
Deliver him to safety, and return, . 
For I must use thee. — O my gentle cousin, 

[Exit HvaBRT, with Pbtbr. 
Hear*8t thou the news abroad, who are anriv*d ^ 

Faidc. The French, my lord; men*s mouths are 
fuUof its • 

Besides, I met lord Bigot, andloid Salisbury 
(With eyes as red as new-enkindled- fire) ^' 
And others more, going to seek the grave 310 

Of Arthur,' who, they say, is lullM to-night 
On your suggestion. 

K. John. Gentle kinsman, go, 
And thrust thyself into their companies : 
I have a way to win thdr loves again ; 
Bring them before me. 

fwU* I will seek them out, 

K, John* 



K, John* .Nay^ buttiniike haste ; the belter foot be^ 
■ fore,t . » J . 
O, let mf hKire:iiQattiv«£lencmies» 
When f^vcfsefoneigaert affright my towns 320 

With dr^s^al p6nf»of etoufi in^asioii l^--* 
Be Mercuryt set^feathera ^ thy hcete ^ 
And iiy> like thought, from' them to me again. 

/o»/c. Thejapiiit.of the timie sbfttt teaoh me speed. 

[Exit. 

K. Jakn* Sfoke like a sprightful nofsk fneatleman. 
Go after ;httn $ for he» .perhapa» shall need 
Some messenger betwixt me and the peezs $ 
Andbethotthe* . . 

Mes. With ajil my hearty my liege< •. lExit* 

/C, 70^n. My mother dead I 330 

Ae-enter HuBtRT. 

^if^« Mylordy theysayi five moons were seen to-» 
night: 
Four fixed ; .and the fifth did whirl about 
The other four, in wondrous motion* 

K, John. Fiye moons I / . 

Iiu6. Old men» and beldams^ in the streets 
Do prophesy upon it dangerously : . > 
Young Arthur's death is common in their mouths : 
And when they talk of him^ they shake their heads. 
And whisper one anotner in the ear ; 
And he, that speal^i doth gripe the hearer's wrist ; 
Whilst he, that Jiears, makes fearful adtion 341 

With wrinkled brows> with nods, with rolling eyes. 

3 I saw 



I-«aw a siaMi stand wkh his h$jaiiimr, thitSt 

The whilst his iron did on the anvil cool. 

With open mouth swallowing a tailor's nawsi 

WhPt with his dieavsand mcaswe in his hand. 

Standing on aMppcrs {yMah hi» nimMe haste 

Had falsely thrnst vtfion coMiafy ftat) 

Told of a many dSDOsand wariiloB Freadit 

That were am battbd luwt raak*4 in KcBtt. 350 

Another lean unwashed artificer 

Cuts off i^talc^ and tsllks of Ahhuf's dieath. 

K. John, Why tesk'sttfabuSD fsasess bos witii these 
fears r 
Why urgest thou so oft young Arthur^s death ? 
Thy l^nd hath miiid^*d him s I had a mighty cause 
To wish him dead, but thou hadsc none to kill him. 

Hti6, Had none» my lord ! why, did not you pro- 
voke me > 

A.>;Mfat..Ittathea»seof kingS) to be attended 
By slaves^ that take their humours for a wanant 
To break within the bloody house ei life s 360 

And) on the winking of authority^ ' 
To understand a law ; to know tiw aseaoing 
Of dangsroua majesty, wheiiy perchance it frowas 
More upon humour than advu*d respeft* 

fitii. Here is your haad and seal for what I did. 

A. Jckn*. Oby wliea the last account 'twixt heaven 
and earth 
Is to be made, then shall this hand and seal 
Witness against us to damnation t 
How oft the sight of means to do iUdeeds, 

Makes 



Makes deeds ill 4«%e ? Hedsrnortlldubeenl^y 370 

A fellow by the Imod of nature mafk*dt 

Quoted, and sign*^,. tado a deed of shaonci 

This mufder had ntfk come mfo-my mind : 

But, taking note i^ thy abhorred asped^. 

Finding thee lit for bloody TiUauyy 

Apt, liable, to be employed in danger^ 

I faintly broke with thee of Arthur's dttlh \ 

And thou, to be endeared to a king, 

Madst it no conscience to destroy a prince* 

ihb. My lord-*— ' 380 

K, John. Hadst thou butihook thy head, or made 
a pause» 
When I spake darkly what I purposed ; 
Or tum*d an eye of doubt upon my face $ 
Or bid me tell my tde in express words } 
Deep shame had struck me dumb, made liie break off. 
And those thy fcare might have wrought fears in me : 
But thou didst understand me by my signs^ 
And didst in signs again parley with sin ; 
Yea, without stop, didst let thy heart consent^ 
And, consequently, thy rude hand to ad 390 

The deed, which both our toi^es held vile to 

name. — 
Out of my sights and never see me more ! 
My nobles leave me $ and my state is brav*d. 
Even at my gates, with ranks of foreign powers : 
Nay, in the body of this fleshly land. 
This kingdom, this confine of l>]ood andbteftth. 
Hostility and civil tumult reigns 

H Between 



BctwQUi my dHUKseocCi and my -cousin's deatiu 

/f«^. Arm you against your other eoemiesf 
I'll mak« a peace between your soul and you* 400 
Young Arthur i» alive 1 This himd of mine 
Is yet a maiden and an innocent hand. 
Not painted with tlie crimson spots of blood. 
Within this bosom never enter'd yet 
The dreadful motion of a inurd*rou» thought^ 
And you have sjanderM nature in my form ^ 
Whicb, howsoever rude cxt^riorlyt 
Is yet the cover of a fairer mind . 
Than to be butcher of an innocent child. 
A. John, Doth Arthur live \ O^ haste thee to the 
peers, 4 10 

Throw this report on their incensed rage. 
And niake them tame to their obedience ! 
Forgive the comment that my pasnon made ' 
Upon thy feature ; for my rage was blind^ 
And foul imaginary eyes of blood 
Presented thee more hideous than thou art. 
Oh, answer not ; but to my closet bring 
The angry lords, with all expedient haste : 
I conjure thee but slowly ; run more ^t. [Extuntn 

SCENE III, 

ji Street before a Prison, Enter Arthur on the Walts. 

Arth, The wall is high \ and yet will I leap down .;«*» 
Good groHnd, be pitifuty and hurt me not 1—-^ 491 

2 There's 



There*8 fevr, or none, do know me f If th^y^dldy 

This ship-boy's scnUance hath dtsgtidsM me quite. 

I am afraid; and yet 1*11 ren tune 4u 

If 1 get davrn» and d^ not break tnylatibe, 

I'll find a thousand shifts to get away ; 

As good to die> and go, as die, and stay. 

Oh me 1 my naele's spirit is in these stones : — ^ 

Heaven take my toiil^ and England keep my bones t 

IDus. 

£n/^ Pembroke, SAUSBu&r, and Bigot, 

S^» X^ordsy I. will ibeet him.' at ssunt'£clmuinl^« 
fiurys 
It is our safety » and we must embrace 431 

This gentk of<^ of t)ie perilous time* 

Pem&, Who brought that letter from the cardinal f- 
. Sal. The count Melun, a noble lord of Frances 
Whose privfUe with me^ of the Dauphin's love, 
l& much more general than these li^ import. 

Bigot. To-morrow morning let us meet him then. 

Sal, Or, rather^ then set forward : to 'twill be 
Two long days joturneyt lords, or e'er we meet. 

Enter Paulconb&idgs. 

fau/c. Once more to-day well met,, distemper'd 
. lords! 44a 

The king, by me, requests your presence straight. 
Sal. The king hath dispossessed himself of us ; 
We will not line his thin bestained cbak. 

Hij With 
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\^th aur fitre liOfMNm» nor ttteni^tii* foot 

That Ifsavti the fprint of biood tlittre<.e*er k waiks s 

Retuniy and tell him to } wckaonritfaewoist* 

/oitib^. \^BWt»'er ymi Hbaakf fMd>woid», I ^nk^ 
were best* 

Si^. Oargiic&» «i4'ttot7Ouri|iidiiier»»4'V9ft«»ii0w. 

/«ii&» <Btit there is little reason in your grief; 
Therefore, ^tmtm veason^ yonhM naaman now* 45^ 

i^MR^ Siri «ir|.iiBpaticnCG hathte^Kmlege. 
. ..Fimk. *Tia true ; to hurt his master^ no man else. 

5tf/. This is the prison ; What is he lies here } 

[Seeing Akthjjwl. 

iVfei^. Odeathy made pxoad* with pure aadprkieely 
beauty I 
The earth had not a htdeto hido^thiadeed. 

Sal. Murder, « hating what himself htthdone. 
Doth lay it open to urge on rerrei^^ 

Bigot, Or, when hedoom*d*thtf hean^toP^thegrft^ey 
Found it tea prsdo«S'»pHAoely« to a gmvo. 

Sai» Sir Ridiaxd, what think 'yoit r Have you be* 
hAdf 460 

Or have you read, or heard ror eoutd yoaddnk r 
Or do you almost diink, although you see. 
That you do see ? could thought, without this objcfl^ 
Form such another ? This is the v^ry top» 
The height, the JCfesi, or crest unto-theovest^ 
Of murder's arms ; this is the bloodiest shame. 
The wildest aav«g*ry, the rilest stroke, 
That ever.waU-ey*d wrath, or staring ngc$ 
Presented to the tears of soft remoive* 

PemS. 



PenUt. All murders past do Stand «xcuf 'din. thia:. 
AndthiSy sosolcy add so unmatchablet 471 

Shall give a hoUnesSy a purity. 
To the ye^unbcgotten sins of tioie ; 
And prove ai deadly bloodshed but a jcst» 
Exampled by this heinous spe^lacle. . 

f attic. I^ is a damned and a bloody work ; 
The graceless adtion of a. heavy hand. 
If that it be the work of any hand, 

SaL If that it be the work of any hand \ — 
We .had a kind of light, what would ensue .: 48(2 
It is the shameful work of Hubert's hand \ 
The praidice, and the purpose, of the king.: — .. 
From whose obedience I forbid my soul. 
Kneeling before this ruin of sweet life. 
And breathing to this breathless excellence 
The incense of a vow, a holy vow ; . 
Never to.tatte the pleasures of the world. 
Never to be infected with delight, 
Nor conversant with ease and idleness, 
' rill I have set a glory to this hand, 490 

By giving it the w<»rship of revenge* . . . 

Pemib, Big9t* Our souls religiously coxufirm. thy. 
WGurds. 

Efder Hubert. 

Hub. Lords, I am hot with haste in seeking you: 
Arthur doth, live; the king hath sent for. you. 

Sal. Oh, he is bold, and blushes not at dfcath :— • 
Avaunt, thou hateful villain, get thee gone 1 

Hiij //«*. 
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Hnk. I am no vMlain. 

Sal. Must I ix>b the law } {DtrngrngJU^Smcrd. 

FatUc, Your sword is bright^ sirj put it up again* 

Sal. Not*tilll$haathitinai]iiiftici«r*afikio. 500 

Hu6» Stand jMidci lordSalMtory, atoad back, I say; 
By heaven, I think, my aword^s asahaip ai your*ai 
I would not have yoO| lord, forget youffsetf* 
Nor tempt the danger of my true defence { 
I.e8t I, by marking of your mge^ fo^^et 
Your worth, your greatness, and nobiMty. 

JBigot. Out, dunghill *. dar'st thoii^baveanoble* 
manf 

Hu6. Not for my life ; but yet I dare deftnd 
My innocent life against an emperor* 

Sai, Thou art a murderer. 510 

Hub, Do not prove me so ; 
Yet, I am none : Whose tongue aoe*er apeaks fidse^ 
Not truly speaks ; who speaks not truly, - lies. 

Pem^. Cut him to pieces* 

Faulc. Keep the peace, I say. 

Sal. Stand by, or 1 shall gaul you, F^konbridge. 

Faitlc* Thou wert. better gaul the devil, Salisbury : 
If thou but frown on me, or stir tby foot, 
Or teach thy hasty spleen to do me shame^ 
1*11 strike thee d«id« Put up thy sword betime ; ^ao 
Or I'll so maul you and your toasting^iroot 
That you shall think the devil k oome ftpnliell* 

BigoL What wilt thou do, xenovmod Faukon* 
bridge ? 
Second a villain, and. a murdorer? 

8 ^>^* 
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Hub. Loi4 Bigot» I am aone^ 

Bigot. Who killM thU prince } 

Hmb. *Tis Bot an hour since I left lum well i 
I honoured hiniy 1 lov*d.him s and will weep . 
My date of life out, for bis sweet life's loss« 

Sal, Trust not those cunning waters of his eyes^ 
For villany is not without such rheum ; ^t 

And he, long traded in it» makes it seem 
Like rivers of remone and innooency. 
Away, with me^ ail you whoM souls abhor 
The uncleanly savours of a slaughter-house i 
For I am stifled with this smell of sin. 

Bigot, Awkyi toward Bury, to the Dauphin there t 

Ptmi. There^ tell die king* ho may inquire us out. 

[£xf«iil Lffrds* 

Fauic Here's a gopd world !•— Knew you of this 
fair work } 
Beyond the infinite and boundless reach £40r 

Of mer^y if thou didst this deed of death. 
Art thou damnMy Hubert* 

HtiA. Do but hesMT me» sir. 

fmdc. Ha I 1 11 tell thee what ) . 
Thou art damn*d so black«--nay, nothing is so black %^ 
Thou art more deep damn*d than prince Lucifer t 
There is not yet so ugly a fiend of hdl 
As thou shale be, if thou didst kill this child, 

HnS, Upon myeoul-^^-v* 

Fank. If thou didst but coa^nt 530 

T# this most cruel «lt* do but despair,! 

An4t 
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Andy if thou want'st a cord, the smallest thread 

That ever spider twisted from her womb 

Will serve to strangle thee $ a rush wiU ^e a beam 

To hang 6kee on : or,' wbuld'st thou drown thyself. 

Put but a Kttle water in a spoon^ 

And it shall be as all the ocean, 

E^tough to stifle such a villain up. — 

I do suspect fhee very grievously. 

Hub. If I in a£t» consent, or iin of thought, 560 
Be guilty of the stealing that swe<t breath • 
Which was embounded in this beauteous clay^ 
Let hell want patn» enough to torture me I 
r left Him well. 

Fauic, Go, bear him in thine arms.-*-^' 
I ani ^mazM, methinks ; and lose my way 
Among the thorns -and dangers of tWs -world. -—^ 
How easy dost thou take all England up t 
F^om forth this morsel of deaid royalty, 
The life, the right, and truth of all- thik realm 570 
Is fled to heaven ; and England n<M«is leiV " 
To tug» and scamble, and to part by the teeth 
The un owed inteiTjt of proud-swelUng state. 
Now, for the bare-pick'd bone of mafesty, • 
Doth^dogged war bristle his angry merest, 
And snarleth in the gentle eyes of peace : 
Now powers from home, and discontents at home, 
Meet in one line ; and vast conffiiion watts 
(As doth a raven on'a Vtck-fallen beast) ■ 
The imntinent decay of wrested- pomp. 5^* 

|ilow happy he, whose cloak and cin^ure can 

uoia 



Hold out this tempest. Bear away tiiat cluld. 

And follow me with speed ; I*U to the kiag : 

A thousand businesses are brief in hand. 

And heaven itself doth frown upon the land. [Exeui^ 



ACrV. SCENE I. 

Tie Court of Engta»d. Enter King JORWi PAnDVLPlf^ 

iotd Attcftdaitts* 

King John 

Thus have I yielded up into your hand 

The drde of my g^ory. [Giving up the Crowu 

Pan. Take again 
From this my hand, as holding of the pope. 
Your soyerf ign greatness and authority. 

A, JoAn* Now keep your holy word : go meet the 
French) 
And from his holiness use all your< power 
To stop their marches, 7ore we are inflamM* . 
Our discontented counties do revolt ; 
Our people quarrel with obedience ; to 

Swearing allegiance, and the love of soul. 
To stranger bloody to foreign royalty. 
This inundation of mistemper'd humour 
Rests by you only Jo be qualtfy*d« 
Then pause not ; for the present time*s so sick 

That 
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That present medicine must be ministredi 
Or overthrow incurable ensues. 

Pand, It was my breath that blew this tempest up, 
ISTpon your stubborn usage of the pope : 
But, since you are a gentle convertite^ ao 

My tongue shall hush again this storm of war. 
And make fair weather in your blustering land. 
On this Ascension>Day, remember well. 
Upon your oath of service to the pope. 
Go I to make the Fjwnch lay down- their arms. [Exits, 

K. John, Is this Ascension-Day? Did not the pro- 
phet 
Say, that, before Ascension. Day at noon^ 
My crown I should give off \ Even so I have : 
I did suppose it should be on constraint ; ' 
But> heaven be thankM, it is but voluntary. 30 

fn/^r Faulconbiiibgk.. 

Favk. All Kent hath yielded ; nothing there hold* 
out, . - 

But Dover castles London hath received. 
Like a kind host, the Dauphin and his powers : 
Your nobles will not hear you, but are gone 
To offer service to your enemy \ 
And wild amazement hurries up and down 
The little number of your doubtful friends. 

K, John. Would not my lords return to me again, 
After they heard young Arthur was alive ^ 

Faulc. They found him dead, and cast into the 
streets ; 4<> 

Aa 
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An empty caeket^ where the jewel of life, 

By some dfimn*d band was robbM and ta*en away. 

K. John. That villain Hubert told me, he did live. 

Faulc, So» on my soul, he did, for aught he knew* 
But wherefore do you droop \ why look you sad \ 
Be great in a6t, as you have been in thought $ 
Let not the world see fear, and sad distrust. 
Govern the motion of a kingly eye : 
Be stirring as the time ; be fire with fire ; 
'threaten the threatner, and out- face the brow ^o 
Of bragging horror $ so shall inferior eyes. 
That borrow their behaviours from the great, 
Grow great by your example, and put on 
The dauntless spirit of resolution. 
Away \ and glister like the god of war, 
When he intcndeth to become the field % 
Shew boldness, and aspiring confidence. 
What, shall they seek the lion in his den ? 
'And fright Kim there ; and make him tremble there ? 
Oh, let it not be said !r-Forage, and run 60 

To ^eet displeasure farther from the doors ; 
And grapple with him, ere he come so nigh. 

K, Johnt The legate of the pope hath been with me, 
And I have made a happy peace with him ; 
And h^ hath promis*d to dismiss the powers 
Led by ^he Dauphin. 

Fauic* Oh inglorious league I 
Shall, we; upon the footing of our land| 
Send fair-play orders, and make compromise^ 
Insinuation,, parley, and base truce, 70 

To 
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To arms invasive } shall a btardtess boy, 
A 6Ddcer*d silken wanton brave our fieklsi 
And flesh'his spirit in a warlike soil. 
Mocking the air with colours idly spread. 
And find no check f Let us, my liege, to arms : 
Perchance, the cardinal cannot make your peace ; 
Or if he do, let it at least be said. 
They saw we had a purpose of defence. 

K* JoAn* HsLve thou the ordering of dih present 
time. 79 

Fauk. Away then, with good coiurage ; yet, I know. 
Our party may well meet a prouder foe. lExetmts 



SCENE 11. 

fke DaupkifCs Camp at St, Edmund^s-Bury. Enter^ in 
Arms, Lewis, Salisbury, Melun, Pembrokb. 
Bigot, and Soldiers, . 

^ 

Leztns. My lord Mdun, let this bec^ied out^ 
And keep it safe for our remembrance s 
. Retvni the precedent to these lords again ; ^ 
That, having our fair order written down* 
Both they, and we^ perusing o*er these notes. 
May know wherefore we took the sacrament. 
And keep our faiths firm and inviolable, 

Sal» Upon, our sides it never shall be broken. 
A/id, noble dauphin, albeit we swear 90 

A voluntary zeal, and an unurgM faiths 

To 



To yottr proceedings ; yet» believe mt^ pnnce, 
I am not glad that such a sore of time 
Should seek a plaster by contemnM revolt^ 
And heal the inveterate canker of one wound. 
By making many e Oh, it grieves my soul. 
That I must draw this metal from my side 
To be a widow-maker $ oh, and there. 
Where honounMe rescue, and defence. 
Cries out upon the name of Salisbiiry i loo 

But such is the infection of the time. 
That, for die healtii and phyuck of our ri^, 
We cannot deal but with the very hand 
Of stem injustice and confused wrong.-* 
And is't not pity, oh my grieved friends I 
That we, tlft sons and children of this isle. 
Were bom to see so sad an hour as this } 
Wherein we step after a stranger march 
Upon her gentle bosom, and fill up 
Her enemies^ ranks (I must withdraw and weep no 
Upon the spot of this enforced cause). 
To grace the gentry of aland remote. 
And follow unacqusunted colours here ? 
What, here }— O nation, that thou could*st remove t 
That Neptune*s arms, who clippeth thee about, 
Would bear thee from the knowledge of thyself. 
And grapple thee unto a Pagan shore ; 
Where these two Christian armies might combine 
The blood of malice in a vein of league, 
And not to spend it so unneighbourly i lao 

I Lewit* 
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Levitt A ncibie temper dost jthou then in this } 
And great affe^ions wrestling ia thy boftom^ 
Do make an earthquake of nobilky. 
Oh,* what a noble combat hast thoa foug^t^, 
Between compulsion, and a brave respe^ I 
Let me wipe off this honoui^lc dew. 
That silverly doth progress on thy cheeks s 
My heart hath melted at a lady's tears* 
Being an ordinary inundation $ . 
But this effusion of such manly drops, . 130 

This shower, blown up by timpest of the soul,. 
Startles mine fcyes, and makes me more amaz'4 
Than had Lseen the "faulty top of heaven 
Flgur'd quite o'er with burning m^ttdre* 
Lift up thy brow, renoavned Salisbury, ^ 
And with a great heart heave away this storm t 
Commend these waters to those baby eyes^ 
That never saw the giant world enrag*d $ 
Nor met with fortune other than at feasts, 
Full warm of ]»lood, of mirth, of gossiping* i|o 
Come, come ; for thou shalt thrust thy hand as deep 
Into the purse of rich prosperity, 
As Lewis himself :^8o, nobles, shall you all. 
That knit your sinews to the strength of mine. 

Enter Pandulph, attended. 

And even there, methinks, an angel spake t 
Looky where the holy legate comes apace. 
To give us warrant from the hand of heaven ; 

And 



And on our tjStiont set the name df right,' 
With holy br^alK. 

Pmd, HaU, J9i0bl«. prince of France I 150. 

The next is thia^-^king Jo^n hath' reconciled . 
Himself to Rome ; his €p}rk is come in. 
That so stood ovit against the holy church. 
The great metropolis and see of Rome : - 
Therefore thy threatening colours now wind up. 
And tame the savage spirit of wild war ; 
That, like a lion foafer'd up at hand, . 
It may lie gently at the foot of peace, • 
And be no fiuther haifmfol fhan in shew« 

Ltwii. Your giaoe shall pardon me, I .vUl.nol 
back; - . »^ 

I am too high-born to be propertyM, i 
To be a Aecondary at cootrol. 

Or useful serving-man) and instrument • . . ' 

To any sovereign state throughout the world. 
Your breath fir^t kindled the dead coal of war» 
Between thia chastised kingdom and. myself, - 
And brought in matter that should feed this fire \ 
And now Uis far too huge to be blown out 1 
With that same weak wind which enkindled it. 
You taught me how to know the face of right, 17^ 
Acquainted me with interest to this land, 
Yea, thrust this enterprize into my heart ; ' 
And come ye now to tell me, John hath> made ' 
His peace with Rome \ What is that peace to me ^ * 
I, by the honour of my marriage-bed. 
After young Arthur, claim this land for mine.; 

I i j And^ 
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And, novr itUhM^CXftutott^^ miltftlMeic, 
Because that John hath made his peact vnth Rdme^ • 
Am I Rome's shive' What peony fcalh Rome tforne* 
What men provided, what momtion tent, xSo 

To underprop this action ? is*t not I, 
That undergo this charge i who else but I, 
And such as to my claim are liable, 
Sweat in this business, andmaintain tins wsur I 
Have I not heard these islanders shout out. 
Five UroyI za\ httve banlc'd their towns } 
Have I not here the best cards Ibr the game» 
To win this easy nmtch playM for fei crown \ 
And shall I now give ofer the yMded set? 
No» no, on my soul, it never ehall be said* X90 

^tffu/. Youlookbutontheout^deofthi^ work*: ' 
Leant. Outside or inside, I will not return 
*Till my attend so modi be glorify'd 
As to my aihple hope was promised 
Before I drew titi^ gallant head of war. 
And cuird these fiery ipirHs ftom the world. 
To cut^lb^ conquest^ and- to wifl renown 
Even in the jaws of djmge^ luid' of dAlh.--- 

What lusty trumpet thus «dih fttiittmon us ? 

Enter Faulcokbridge, attended* 

Featk. According to the fair^pbiy of the worlds 
Let me haxre audience 1 I am sctot to speak :-*~ tot 
My holy lord of Milan, from the king 
I come, t9 leom how you faavt doak te himi 

> • Anoy 



And, as y<n»lfti«w«r, l*^'kt»oV*flle^opfe ' ^ ' 
And warrant limited nrito tey toAgiid. 

P«riif« The Daii^in is too wilful -opposite, • 
And will not temfHH'ize with m^ entreaties ; ' 

He flatly says, he*ll riot lay dowrf his'arms. 

Faulc. By all-the bloiod that ever fury breathM; 
The youth says w«U:— ^Now hear onr Engtlisft^^ftrhg; 
For thus his royalty doth speak in me. ■ '^ ■ att" 
He is prep&r*d $' and reason too, he should : 
This apish and unmannerly approach, • \ 
This harn6SS*d mascfue, and unadvised re^el,' ^^ ^ 
This unhair^d'^ociness, and boyish troops, ^'^ 

The king doth smile at ; and is well preparM 
To whip this dwarfish war^ these pigmy arms. 
From out the circle of his territories. ^ > 
That hand, which had the sti^ngtb, -even at your 

door. 
To cudgel you, and make yofi take the hatch $ ' aao 
Tcrdive, like budgets, in concealed wells ; 
To crouch in htter of your stable planks ; 
To lie, hke pawns, k)ck*d up in chests and trntiks ; ^ 
To hug with swine 5 to seek sweet safety out 
In vaults and prisons ; and to thrill, and shake. 
Even at the crying of your ^natiMi's crow. 
Thinking this voice an armed Englismanj — 
Shall that vi^orious hand be feebled here. 
That in yoor chambers gave you chastisement ? 
Ko : Know, the gallant -monarch is in arms j 630 
And like an t9%\t o*er his suery towers. 
To souse annoyance that comes near his nest*— • 
. . •. liij And 
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And you d^ffnpr^l^ .youuip^fierahif . 
You bloody Neron> rif^uig up :the womb 
Of your dnr motbor l^iigkndy UiMh.for shame t 
For your own ladies, a^ pale^vnag'd maids, 
Like Amazonit come trippini; lafter djruma^;, 
Thmr thimbles imo anncd gantlets change. 
Their needles to lances, and their centle heafts 
To fierce and bloody inclination. ^^ 

LgmU. There end thy brave^ and turn thy fine ut 



t 
We grant, thou canst out«scold us s fare thee well j 

We hold our time too precious to be spent 

With such a brabler. 

Pond, Give me leave to speak, 

Faak. No» I ivill speak. 

Lam. We.will attend to neither:**-. 
Strike up the drums } and let the tongue of war 
Plead for Qur interest, and our brag here* 

FomIc. Indeed, your drums, beiiig beaten, will cry 
out i ftjo 

A^d so shall you, being beaten : Do but start 
An echo with the clamour of thy dram. 
And even at hai^d a drum isready braced. 
That shall reverberate all as loud as thine ; 
Sound but .another, and another shall. 
As loud as thine, rattle the welkin's ear. 
And mock the deep»mottth*d thunders lor^at han4 
(Not trustiiig to this halting kgate here. 
Whom he hath U8*d rather for sport than need) 
Is warlik^Jobui. and in his foiebead sila a6o 

A bare- 
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A boiv-ribW dMili» iwiMHe <iiicae1» ^i4ay 
To feast upoa wkole thouaiiids of the French, 
' lewis. Strike up our dtfums, to find this daD|^ 

out. 
Faulc. And thou thalt find it, Daophin, do not 
doubt. ' l£*nmt. 



, SCENE III, 

A Field of Battle* Alarums. Enter King J0HN9 and 

Hubert. 

K.Jahu How goes the day with us I oh, teUme^ 

Hubert. 
Hnh. Ba(Uy» I fear : How fares your nmjesty } 
K. John. Thiftfisvery that hath troubled me seloiig^ 
liesheafy onme^ Oh, my he«rtissicks 

Enter a Messenger. 

Ma* My lord, your valiant kinsmani F^Ulcon- 
bridge» 
P^es your majesty to leave the field § 27^ 

^uiA send him word by me» which way you go. / 

X. Jfokn. Tell him, toward Swinstead, Jto the abbey 
there. 

Mes. Be of good comfort ; for the great supply,* 
That was expeded by the Dauf^in heie^ 
Are wreGk*d three nights ago on Goodwin sands. 
This news was brought to Richard but even now : 
The French fight coldly, and retire themselves. 
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K. John, Ah tne t this tyratit fyttr but'ns me up, ^ 
And will not let me welcome this good news.— -4. 
Set on toward Swinstead t to my litter straight; 080 
Weakness possesseth me, and I am faint-. [£j 



SCENE IF. 

The French Camp, Enter SalisiTurYj Pembroke, 

and 2^GOT, 

Sal. I did not think the king so storM with friends. 
, Femb, Up ohte again ; put spirit iik ike French i 
If they miscarry^ we miscarry too. - 

Sai. That mishegotten devil, Faulcoabridge, ' 
In s{Nght of spight^ atone upholds the d«y. 

Pend>. They say, king John, sore side, hath left 
the field. 

Enter MfLUN mounded^ and led by SoldUrs, 

Melun. Lead me to the revolts of England here. 
• SaL Wlien we were happy, we had otlier names. 

Peff^.. It is thecoant Melun. s^a 

'Sal, Wounded to death; . » 

Melun, Fly, noble English, you are bought and sold i 
Unthread the rude eye of rebellion. 
And welcome home again discarded faith. 
Seek out king John, and £ill before his feet f 
For, if the French be lords of this loud day. 
He means to recorapeocc the pains you ^ake. 

By 



By cttttfiig«ff^r heads: Tbns toUl be swom» 
And I with htm, and many mare with m«» 
Vpan the altar at Samt Edmia^'s-Bury ; 0o# 

Even on that alur, where weswpre to yoii 
Pear amity and everlasting love. 
Sal, May thi$ be possible I may this be true I 
Melun. Have I not hideous deadi within my view^ 
Retaining but a quantity of life ; 
Which bleeds away» even as a form of wax 
R^solveth from his figure 'gafnst the fire \ 
What in the world sl)ould make me now d^^vcj 
Since I must lose the use of all deceit I 
Whyshould I then be fidsei sinceit is tl^ie 3i# 

That I must die here, and l«ve hence by tnatb? 
\ say Agfatfiy if Lewis do win the4ay» 
He is forsworn^ if e-er these eyes of. yeur*a 
Bi^Nld^iiether day break< iii ; the east t 
But even this night — ^whose black contagious breath 
Already smokes about the burning crest 
Of the oldy feeble, and day-wearied sun- 
Even this ill nighty your breathing shall expire ; 
^ying the £ne of rated treachery. 
Even with a treacherous fine of all your lives» $89 
If Lewis by your assistance win the day. 
Oommend me lo one Hulcen, with your kingi 
The love of him— -and this respe^ besides. 
For that my grandsire was an'Btigliahntan— > 
Awakes #y conscience to confisss all this. 
In lieu whereof, I pray you, bear me-hence 
From forth the neise and rumour off the* field \ 

Where 
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Where I lAay think the remnant of my thoughts - " 

In peace, and parf this body and my soul 

With contemplation and devout desires. 930^ 

Sai. We do beMeve thee-^And beshrew my sctal 
But I do love the favour and the form 
of this most fair occasion^ by the which 
We wi}l untread the steps of damned flight ; 
Andy h'ke a bated and retired flood, 
Leaving our rankness and irregular course. 
Stoop low within those bounds we have o*er-ldokM, 
And calmly run on in^obedience, 
Even to our ocean, to our great kiiig John*—-* 
My arm shall give thee help to bear thee hence ; 340 
For I do see the cruel piangs of death 
Right in thine eye.^^Away, my friends I New flight } 
And happy newness, that infends old right. 

lExnntf Uading cfMEtsUWt 



SCENE V. 

• __- . , •• • 

A difftrtnt Part of the French Camp. Enter Lewis, mu^ 
* /lis Train, 

Ltwi$. The sun of heaven, methougkt was loth to 
seti 
But staid, and made the western weUun biuah^ 
When the English measur*d backward. ||ieir ewa 

ground 
In faint retire ;. Oht bravely icame.wft Qff» . . 

When 
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When with a ToUey of our needless shot. 

After such bloody tot]» we bid good night \ 

And wound our tatterM colours clearly up, 350 

Xas^ in the field, and almost lords of it 1— 

i 

Enter a Messenger, 

Mes^ Where is my prince, the Dauphin } 
. Lewis, Here j-rWfiat news. ? 

Mes, The count Melun is slain ; the English 
lords, i 
By his persuasion, are again fallen off: 
And your supplies, which you have wishM so long, 
fise cast away, and.sunk» on Goodwin sands. 

Lewis, Ah foul shrewd ne^s I — Beshrew thy very 
heart 1 
I did not think to be so sad to-nigbt. 
As this hath made m«.-^Who was he, that said, 360 
King John did fly, an hour or two before 
pChe stumbling night did part our weary powers i 

Mes. Whoever spoke it, it is true, piy lord, 

Lewis, Well; keep good quarter,, and good care 
to-night : 
Th« day shall not be up so soon as I, 
To try the fair adventure of to-morrow. [Exeunt^ 



« ■! I * 



SCENE 
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SCENE VL 



An open Place in the Neighbourhood of Smnstead' 
Abbey* Enter FAVLcaKBKioes, and Hvbkrt, 

severalfy. 

Hub. Who's there } speak, ho t speak qukkrjr, 9r 

I shoot. 
Fauk. A friend :— -What art thou ? - 
Hub. Of the part of England. 
f attic. Whither dost thou go } 3^ 

Hub. What's that to thee ? Why may I not de^ 
mand 
Of thine affairs, as well as thou of mine ? 
FaiUc. Hubert, I think. 
Hub. Thou hast a perfedl thoughts 
I will, upon all hazards, well believe 
Thou art my friend, that know'st my tongue so 

well t 
Who art thou ? 

Faulc. Who thou wilt : an if thou please, 
Thou may'st befriend me so much, as to think 
't come one way of the Plantagenets. 38^ 

Hub. Unkind remembrance ! thou, and eyelesa 
night. 
Nave done me shame : — Brave soldier, pardon me^ 
That any accent, breaking from thy tongue, » 
Skould scape the true acquaintance of mine ear. 

Fauie. 
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Taulc, Come, come 5 sans compliment, what news 
abroad ? 

Hub» Why, here walk I, In the black brow of 
night, 
To find you out. 

FauU, Brief, then; and what's the news ? 

Hub. O my sweet sir, news fitted to the night. 
Black, fearful, conrifortless, and horrible. 390 

Fautc. Shew me the very wound of this ill news ; 
I am no woman, YW not swoon at it. 

Hub, The lung, I fear, is poisonM by a monk s 
I left him almost speechless, and broke out 
To acquaint you with this evil ; that you might 
The better arm you to the sudden time. 
Than jf you had at leisure known of this. 

Fauk. How did he take it ? who did taste to 
him ? 

^tt^« A monk, I tell you \ a resolved villain. 
Whose bowels suddenly .burst out : the king 400 
Yet speaks, and, perad venture, may recover. 

Fkuk. Who didst thou leave to tend his majesty } 
• Hmb. Why, know you not, the lords are all come 

back, 
And biPought prince Henry in their company \ 
At whose recjuest the king hath pardon*d them : 
And they are all about his majesty. 

FomU, Withhold thine indignation mighty heaven. 
And tempt us not to bear above our power I— > 
ril tell thee, Hubert, half my power this night, 

K Passing 
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Passing these fiats* are taken by the tide» 410 

Thcsc^Lincoln washes have devoured theaa ; 
Myself, wclUmountcd, hardly have escap'd. 
Away, before ! conduct me to the king j 
I doubt, he will be dead, or ere I come, lExeunt, 



SCENE VII. 

TkeOrckardinSwinsttad^AUey. EnUr Prime Hisry, 
. SAUsavnY, and Biqot. 

* 

Hen. It is too late ; the life of all his blood 
Is touched corruptibly 5 and his pure brain 
(Which some suppose the souPs frail dwelling- 
house) 
Doth, by the idle comments that it makes. 
Foretell the ending of mortality. 

Enter Pembroke. - 

JPenA. His highness yet doth speak | an4 holds be- 
lief, 4ao 
That being brought into the open air. 
It woujd allay the burning quality , 
Of that fell poison which assaileth him. 

Hen, Let him be brought into the occhaM 
here. — 

• r 

Poth he still rage i 

FemS. He is more patient 
.Than when you left him; even now he sung. 

Hem. 
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Hen. O vanity of sickness I ^erce extremes^ 
In their continuance, will not feel themselves. 
Death having preyM upon the outward parts 490. 
Leaves them s invisible his siege is now. 
Against the mind, the M^iich he pricks and wounds . 
Witli many legions of strange fantasies ; • . . . 
Which, in their throng and press to that last hold^ 
Confound themselves. 'Tis strange^ that death jhouli 

sing. 
I am the cygnet to this jiale^Mat swan, , 
Who chants a doleful hynm t6 his own death ; : • . ^ 
And, from the organ-inpe of fraihy, sings . 
His soul and body .to their lasting rest. 

Sal. Be of good comfort, prince-; for you. am 
bom •' « 4^ 

To set a form upon that indigest 
Which he hath left so shapeless and so rude. 

King John brought in. 

K. John. Ay, many, now my soul hath elbow- 
room $ 
U would not out tX windows, nor at doors. 
There is so hot a summer in my bosom, 
That all my bowels crumble up to. dust 1 
I am a scribbled form, drawn with a pen 
Upon a parchment-i and against this fire 
Do I shrink up. 
Hen. How fares your majesty i 4501 

K, John. .Poi8on*d-!rillfareiT^ead, forsook, cast 
* off: 

Kij And 
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And noiije^ yoit wtU lud the wmttr coiAe» 

To thrusl lii»ky fikigm in. my miiw ; 

Nor let my ktn|[doin-s riftn. uke* their ooqne 

Through my burned lMM«fl» $ n#r tnatu the north 

To'make hi* bleak winds 1u» ny parched Ufh 

And comlbrt me with cold s— ^I do not ask you 

mucfa^ 
y b e gc p ld cemfort; andyouskre^O'Stnit^ 
And so ingratefuly you deny me that*. 459 

HiK. Ohy that tli»Peiiitffe«>itte virtue in my tears. 
That might fftolieve you I . 

K. JokM. The salt of them is hot^-n* 
Within me is a lieU| and there the poison . 
|s>. at n-fiendy OQofin*d so tynnmine 
•fiAunrepnevable condemned blood. 

f Enter Favlconbridge* 

Faulc, Ohy I am scalded with my violent motion. 
And spleen of speed to see your majesty. 

'A. Joisu : Oh coining *thou. art coine to' Set mine 
eye • , • . V • 

The tackle of my' hevt ia onUcM and burnt ; 469 
And all the sbnwds, whevewith my life should aaii» 
Are turned to ond> thrcpd, one littk- hair : . . 
My heart hatir one* poor string to slay it by. 
Which holds but *tiU tliy news be utttmd; 
And then all this thou seest, is but a clod. 
And module of confounded royalty. 

Jwik. The Paupdin t» preparinif bithcrward s . 



Where^ heawii toluKmsi how we'shill Mmavet him s 

For, in a night, the best part of my powcr^ 

As I upon advantage did remove. 

Were in the washes, all miw^lyi^ . ^tt 

Devoured by the uoexpei^ted ^opd» - m^Sm^dus; 

Sai, You breathe these dead news in m^^admk 
cari— 
My liege I my lordl-*Butiiow ^kia^p-now.thiuk. £ 

Htn. Even so must I run on> aAd-evca^o stop* S 
What surety of the world, what hop<> what sfeif» \ 

When this was npw a king, and 1107 HI dfyl. / 

Faulc. Art thou gone so^ I 4o b«it Hay behind^ 
To do the office for thee of n^y^^i^ | . 
And then my soul shall wait on thee lo hflainBtt ^ 

As it on earth hath been thy servant 4till.<*-^«» ,4^ 
Now, now, .you stars, that m^ve in your ngiht 

spheres, ^ 

Where be your powers i Shew now your mendet^ 

faiths ; 
And instantly return with me agaiii> 
To pushdestni^on, and peqpetual shame^ 

Out of the weak door of tour Glinting land I 
Straight let us seek, or $tra^ht v^ shaU be sougftj^i 
The Dauphin rages at our very heels. 

Sai. It seems you know 40! then .so- much ai wci 
The cardinal Pandulph is Within at rest; . 4^ 

Who half an hour since came from the Dai^hin^ - 
And brings from him such offers of. our peace 
As we with honour and rcspe£l may taket 
With purposjft presently to leave this war. 

Fauk. 
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Fauki Re will the rather do it, when he sees 
Ourselves well sUiewed to our defence. 

Sal* Niy, it is in a manner done already; 
9dr many carriages he hath dispatch*d 
To^tht sea-side, and put^his can^e and quarrel 
T» 4he4iap0Mng of the cardinal : 
With whom yourself, myself, and other lords, 510 
If you thhdcmeet, this afternoon will post 
To cqastuiimate this business happily, 

Fauk^ Let it .he so : — And you, my noble prince^ 
With other princes that may best be sparM, 
Shall' wait upon your lather's funeral. 

Hen, At Worcester must his body be interrM ; 
For so ht w^rd it. 
?" -Jtftt/ci-^hitiier thallit then. 
And'happHy may your sweet self put on - 
^he lineal state and glory of the land I 510 

Towhmn^ with itU submission, on my knee, 
I do bequeath my faithful services 
And true subjection everiastingly. 

Sal. And the like tender <^ our love We make. 
To rest without a. spot for evermore* 

/im. I have a kind soul, that would give you 
thanks^ 
And knows not how to do ft, but with tears. 

FomIc. Oh, let us pay the time but needful woe. 
Since it hath been before hand with our grieft. — 
This England never did (nor never shall), 530 

Lye at the proud ibot of a conqueror, 
But when it-fifst did'belp to wot^nd itself* . . 

Now 



Now these her princes are come home ag^, 
Come the three cornen of the world in armi, 
And we slutU shock them : Nought tball make u 

If England to itself do rest but true. 
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JUm'g'^ In my Mwumr,-^-^ The word bekaoiw^ 
jeeim her^ to have a signification that I have never 
found in any otlier author. ITke king of froHce^ says 
th^ envoy II thus sptaAs in my behaviour to th^ majesty of 
England; that iS) the king of France speaks in the 
tkarader which I here assume* Johnson. 

17, ■■;,.., f ontrelf ' ■■ 3 Offcsition, from anUroliir. 

Johnson. 
19. Hire k^vt we war for war, and blood for bloody 
jComtrolanent fof controlmentf Scc,'[ King John's 
reception of Chatillon not a little resembles that which 

Aij Andrew 
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Andrea meets with from the king of Portugal in the 
first part of /(fr<7«/»«7, &c 1605: 

** And, Thou shalt pay tribute, PortugaLl, with 

blood. 

** Bal, Tribute for tribute then ; 2Jidi foes for Jhes. 
«« And, ——I bid you sudden wars.'* 

Stbsyens. 

' 24. Bi tkou as lightning ] The simileiloes not 

suit well : the lightning indeed appears before < the 
thunder is heard, but the lightning is destructive, 
and the thunder innocent. Johnson. 

The allusion tnay, ijotwithstanding, be very proper 
$0 far as Shakspere has applied it, t. e, merety to the 
swiftness of the lightningy and its preceding ^ndfbre^ 
MtMg the t&undtr. But there is some reason to be- 
lieve that thunder was not thought to be innocent in our 
author's time, as we elsewhere learn from himself. 
See King Lear^ a6l iiir^cene 2. Mntony and Cieopatra^ 
s£i ii. scene 5. Julius Casar, a6l i. scene 3. and still 
itlore diecisively in Measure for Measure, a<5l ii. scene 8.- 
This old superstition is still prevalent in many parts of 
the country. Remarks. 

S7' '-^^the manage^^^^'] t. e, condiiiJl, • admini* 
stration. So, in King Kichard If, 
** ■ ■ for the rebels 

• •* Expedient flifliw^ff must be made, myiicge.'* 

Steevens. 
44. Enter the sh^iffof Northamptonshire^ &c.] This 
Stage direction I have taken from the old quarto. 

Stbbvvks* 

49* 



45 . and Philip f Ais brptker.^ Though Shak« 

spere adopted this chara6ler of Philip Faulconbridge 
from the old play» it is not improper to mention, that 
it is compounded of two distin6l personages. 

Matthew Paris says : — " Sub illius temporis curri- 
culoy Falcasius de BrerUe^ Neusteriensis, et spitriiis tx 
parte matris, atque Bastardus, qui in vili jumento 
manticato ad Regis paulo ante cHentelam descende* 
rat^'' &c. 

Matthew Paris, in his History of the Monks of &t. 
Aibansy calls him Fako ; but in his General History ^ Fal» 
casius de BreniK^ as above. 

. Holinshed says, << that Richat'd I. had a natural 
son named Philip, who in the year following killed, the 
viscount De Limoges to revenge the death of his fa* 
tt^en" . . Stbevens. 

I rather imagine that our author's bastard is com* 
pounded of the natural son of Richard I. above no- 
ticedi and of a personage mentioned by the Continu- 
ator of Harding's Chronicle^ ^5439 ^ol. 24. b. ad an* 
1472, — " one Falconbridge^ therle'of Kent his dastarde, 
astoute-hartedmafme.*' MALaNE, 

61 • Butf for the certain knowledge of that truths 
1 fiut you o'er to heaven^ and to my motker \ 
Of that I doubtf as all men*s children may.] 
The resemblance between this sentiment, 9nd that of 
Telemachu^ in the first book of the Odyssey ^i^ apparent, 
T^he passage is thus translated by Chiipman : 

*' My mother, certaine, sayes I am his sonne ; 
** I.H^ow not J nor was ever simply knowi>e, 
. ** By any child, the sure truth of his sire.*' 

Mr. 
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Mr. Pope has observed that the like seimmcnt is 
found in Euripides^ Mtncmder^ and Aristctie. Shalt* 
«pere expresses the same doi^t in several of his other 
plays. ST«vwr«. 

Perhaps, Shakspere looked no further than the old 
adage : " He's a wise son that knows his own father.'* 

- 85. He hatk a trick (f CauT-dt4im'$ fact,^ The 
tricky or tricking^ is the same as the tracing of a dratv^ 
iog, meaning that pecttliariff of face whkh n»y be 
suHfciently shewn by the slightest outline. Thw ex- 
pression is used by Heywood and Riwirlef fei thew 
comedy called Fcrtme by Land and Sea : — '• Htt fwc, 
t/kt ttick of her eye, her leer." The foUowmg faMagef 
niay more evidently prove the expression to be bor« 
rowed fifom delineation. Ben Jonson's Every Man Ml 
ttf his Humffur : 

€• . You can bteon fhe resJf , Sigftior > 

« O ay, I have it in writing here o*p«rpose ; it cort 
me two sliillings the tritking.'^ So again, in CjmtAuTs 
RiViis : 

, 9* ..—the parish-buckets with his name at length 
trick'd upon them." ST*BV*irs- 

93. fTitk half ihztfiee^'] But why with kalf that 
fece ? There is no question but the poet wrote, as I 
have restored the text : tViik that half-feee— -Mr, 
Pope, perhaps, will be angry with me for discovering 
an anachronism of our poet's in the next line, where 
he alludes to a coin not struck till the year 1504, in the 
reign of king Henry VII. viz. a groat, which, as 

well 
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veil a»the half groaty bare but half faces' impressed. 
VidtStowe*s Survey of London, p. 47. Holinihed, Cam' 
ienLi. RmuunSf ScC. The poet sneers at the meagre 
sharp visage of the elder brother, by comparing him 
to a stiver groat, that bore the king's face in profile, 
so shewed but half the face ; the groats of all our 
kings of Eaglaod, and indeed, all their other coins 
of tilver, one or two only excepted, had a full face 
crcvwocd, till Henry VIL at the time above-mcn- 
tioited> coined groats and tudf-groats^ as also some 
ahillt*g9f with half faces, i. «. faces in profile, as all 
our coin has now. The first gruats of king Hen. VIII. 
were like those of his father; though afterwards he 
Tchimed to the broad faces again. These groats, 
with the impression in profile, are undoubtedly here 
athided to : though, as I said, the poet is knowingly 
guilty pf an aiiachrohism in it : for in the time of 
King }ohn there were no groats at all ; they being first, 
as far as appears, coined in the reign of king Ed- 
ward III." Theobald. 
The same contemptuous allusion occurs in TAe 
DaumJkU of Rtkert Earl of Huntingdon, 160 1 t 

*' You hcdf-faCd groaty you thick-check'd chitty. 
face.*' 
Again, in Hisiriemaiiix, >6{o : 

•* WIttlst I behold you haJf-faCd minion.** 

Stbeveks- 

• 

127. This concludit ] This is a decisive argu^ 
went. As your father, if he liked him, could tM)t have 

been 
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been forced to reiign him, so, not liking Wm, he is 
not at liberty to reject him. Johnson* 

137. Lord of thy presence^ end no iand Seside?] Lord 
of thy presence can signify only, master of thyself \ and 
it is a strange expression to signify even tkaU How* 
ever that he might be, without parting with his land. 
We should read: Lord of the presence^ i. e. prince of 
the blood. Warburton. 

Lord of thy presence may signify something more dis- 
tinft than master of thyself: it means master of that 
dignity and grandeur of appearance that may suffi* 
ciently distinguish thee from the vulgar, without the 
help of fortune. 

Lord of his presence apparently signifies, great in ii$ 
own person, and is used in this sense by king John ia 
one of the following scenes. John sow; 

139. And I had his i Sir Robert kisy like him ',] This 
is obscure and ill expressed. Tlie meaning is ; If I 
had his shape — Sir Roberts — as he has. 

Sir Robert hisy for Sir Robert's, is agreeable to the 
pra^lice of that time, when the ^s added to the nomi- 
native was believed,. I think erroneously^ to be a coiv- 
traflion of his. So, Donne : 

" ^Who now lives to age, 

" Fit to be caird Methusalem his page?" 

Johnson. 
This ought to be printed : 

Sir Robert his like him. 
His according to a mistaken notion formerly received* 

bei nil 
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being the sign of the genitive case. As the text be- 
fore stood there was a double genitive* Ma lone. 
1^1, ■! my face so tkin^ 

T^at in mine ear I durst not stick a rose, 
Lest men should say^ Look^ where three- far •; 
things goes /] In this very obscure passage 
our poet is anticipating the date of another coin ; hu- 
morously to rally a thin face, eclipsed, as it were, by 
a full blown rose* We must observe, to explain ihisv 
allusion, that queen Elizabeth was the first, and indeed 
the only prince or princess^ who coined in England 
three-half-pence and three- farthing pieces. She coined 
shillings, six-pences, groats, three-pences, two-pences^ 
ihree-half-pence, pence, three-farthings, and half- 
pence. And these pieces all had her head, and were 
alternately with the rose behind, and without the rose,. 
The shilling, groat, two-pence, penny, and half- 
penny had it not { the other intemiediate coins, viz, 
tlie six-pence, three-pencci three-half-pence, and 
tJi ree- farthings had the rose, Theobald. 

Mr. Theobald has not mentioned th*e most material 
circumstance relative to these three- farthing pieces, on 
ivhich the propriety of the allusion entirely depends j- 
viz. that they were made of silver, and consequently 
extremely thin. From their thinness they wcjc very 
liable to be cracked. Hence Ben Jonson, in \\\s Every 
Man in his Humour^ says : " He values me at a crack' d 
• three-farthings:^ ^ Ma LONE. 

So, in The Shoemaker* s Holiday y &c. 1610: 

B •• Here's 
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<« Here's a three-penny puce for thy tidinga.'* 
" /irA» 'Tis bin three-half*penct I think : yes, 'tit 
three-pence ; I smell the rose.^' SteevStIs. 

142. Tkdt in mine ear / durst net stick a rose,] The 
sticking T6ses about tbcni was then ail the court- fashion^ 
as appears from this paisage of the Cohfession Catko'- 
liqveduS, de Sancy, 1. ii. c. !• •* Jc luy ay ^p-risH 
injure des rases par ious Us cPins," i. e. in ivtry placi 
about Jdntf says the speaker, of one to whom he had 
taught all the court-fashions. Wa»bvrto». 

These roses were, I believe, only roses composed of 
iibbands. In Marston's What you will h the following 

passage t 

" Dupatzo the elder brother, the fool, he that 
bought the half-penny riitand, wearing it in his eatt* 

&c. 
Again, in Every Man out 0/ Ais Humour : "- ^This 

ribband in my wr, or so.*' Again, in Love and Honour^ 
by S. W. Davenant, 1649 ' 
♦ <« A lock on the left side, so rarely hung 
«* With ribbanding^*' &c. 
I think I remember, among Vandyck's pifture* ii* 
the duke of Queensbury's colleftion at Ambrosb%iry, 
to have seen one with the lock nearest the ear orna- 
mented with ribbands which terminate in roses ; and 
Burton, in his Anatom)f of Melancholy y says, <^ that it 
"Was once the fashion to stick rc9\ Jhwers in the ear,** 

Stisvbms. 
147. The old copy yeads**—-/! would not be- • I 

am 



am not sure Uiat the chnnge« which was made by the 
e4itor of the second folio, is necessary. Malonk* 

15^, wuntg tie dealL} This expression is 

coiamon ajnoog our andeot writers . Steevens* 

}6«. Arise $ir Richard^ and Plantagenet.] It is 9 
common ppinion, that Planingewtt wa« th« turoame of 
ti)e royal hou^e pf EogUnd, from the time of king 
{lenry II* but it is, fi« Camden obflerves in his Rt', 
vmnfp }5i4, a popular mistake, Phmt^igenet was 
pot a f^^nily name^ but a nick*name« by wh«ch 4 
grandson of Geoffrey, the first Earl of Ai^'ou, wat 
distinguished, from his wearing 4 hem^^taik in his 
bonnet. 5ut thia name wa« n«ver borne either by the 
£r$t £arl of Anjou, or by Henry W- tiiesonof that 
'p'drX by the Empress Maude, he being always called 
Henry FitZ'trnpressi l^s son, Ridurd dsur^ de«>lion ; 
— ^nd the prince who is ej^hibited in the play before 
iis,. John sansri^rrc, or La^kUmdw Malonb* . 

1 6^, M^duMf bjf ckanfe, hut mU Ij truth : MifhtU though ?] 
I am your grandson, madam» by chance, but not^jpy 
ianesty^yihaX thtnf Jomif 9n. 

171, In at ihi nnndoWf ^c] These e^^pressip^i 
ipean, to be bftm intt qfmdlc^h, Sq, ii> 7*4 Fmily qf 
Lqwp i6o3: 

«< Woe worth the time that ever I gave auck to a 
(hild that cavte in at the mndoofP^ 

So, in Northward Hof^ by Pecker and Webater, 

-kindred that comes in «V th$ hatcht and 
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>^ing to Westminster," &c, §tebven8. 
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182. A fool of honour""'^ A'sUp, unpas, 

}ORlfSON, 

185. — Sir Richard— --^l Thus the old copy, and 
rightly. In ia6t iv. Salisbury calls him Sir Richard, 
and the king has just knighted htm by that name. 
The modern editors arbitrarily read, Sir T^erU 
Faulconbridge is rtow entertaining himself with ideas 
of greatness, suggested by hi& recent knighthood. — .. 
Good den, Sir Richard, he supposes to be the salutation 
of a vassal, God^a-mercy, fellow, his own supercilious 
reply to it. Stebvens. 

188. * Tts too respeQive, &c.] i.e. reipeBful, So, 
in the old comedy called Michaelmas Term, 1607 • 
' •* Seem respeSive,' to make his pride swell like a 
toad with dew." 
So, in The Merchant of Venice, aft v. 

*• You should have been respeQive,** Sec* 
Again, in The Case is altered, by Ben Jonson, 1609 ; 

"I pray you, sir j you are too respeEHve, in good 
faith." Stbevens. 

' 189. For your conversing. ] The old copy 

read8*->c0Rci«rifoii, which may be right ; meaning hi$ 
late change of condition from a private gentleman to 
a knight. Steevens. 

Now your traveller, ^^"l It is said in Airs Well 

that Ends fVell, that ** a traveller is a good thing 
after dinner.** in that age of newly excited curiosity, 
one of the entertainments at great tables seems to have 
t>een the discourse of a traveller, Johnson. 

«9o» 
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190. Hi and his tmh-pickr^l Xt h«s )>eeA already 
r^majrlixdi that <0 pick the toothy and wear a /x^iff<i 
^tfr</, were, in tliat time, mark* pf a »a» affe^ing 
foreign fashions* Johnson, 

, Among Qascoigne's poems I find one ,entitle4, 
Ccuncdl given to Maister Bartholomew fVithipoU, a littU 
ffjhre Ait latter Journty to Qeane^ 1578, The following 
lines may> perliaps^ be accepta))le tp the reader who 
is curious enough to inquire abput the fashionable fo(<* 
|ies imported in that age : 

" Now, «ir, if I §haU sc(? your mastership 

f ^ Come ]iO|3ie 4isguis*d| and dad in quaint d^r> 

V A« with a pile-tooti byting pn your lippe { 
** Youf brave naustachios turn'd the Turkic way} 
f < A coptankt hat mafle on a Flemish blocke ; 
f* A nigbt-gowne clofifec down tfayling to youf 

toies ; 
^' A blender »lop dosfs couched to yoitr dock; 
\* A (;^rto}de slipp^r» ^nd a short silk hose," ^c« 
^ain, in Cintki^'f Hev^lir^y Ben Jonson, t6oi: 

« ^— A travellier, one so made out of. the mixture 
and shreds and forms that him^lf is truly defornied^ 
i^e walks most compionly witl^ ^ dove Qrpick*tooth iii 
his mouth." 

Again, in The Honest AC»)|V Fortune^ by Beaumont 
and Fletcher ; 

« You have travcU'd likeafidler, to make faces { 
•^d brought hpm^ nothing .but a case of tooth-picks** 

§Ta*viiNS. 
B i i j S0| 
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So, in Sir Thomas Overbury's CkareMerSf 1616 
[Article, An AfftQed Travelier] : " He censures all 
things by countenances and shrugs, and speaks his owo 
language with shame and lisping; he will choke ra* 
ther than confess beere good drink ^ and hi^- taotk-pick 
is a main part of his behaviour." Malome. 

193. My piked man of countries T--'^'] The word 
piked may not refer to the beard, but to the sAoes^ 
which were once worn of an immoderate length. To 
this fashion our author has alluded in King Lear^ 
where the reader will find a more ample explanation. 
Piked may, however, mean only spruce in dress. 

Chaucer- says in one of his prologues : — << Fresh and 
new her geare y piked was.'* And in the Merchant** 
Tale: — ** He kempeth him, and proineth him, and 
piketky In Hyrd*s translation of Vive^s Instru&ion of 
it Christian Wmm^ printed in 1591, we meet with 
*^ picked and apparelled goodly — ^goodly 9sA.pick€dly 
airrayed. — ^Licurgus, when he would have women oC 
his country to be regarded by their virtue and not 
their ornaments, banished out of th^ country by tho 
law, all painting, and commanded out of the town all 
crafty men of picking and apparelling.** 
' Again, in a comedy called All Fools^ by Chapnuin» 
1602: 

** *Tis such a picked fellow, not a haire 
«* About his whole bulk, but it stands in print.** 
Again, in LoveU Labour Lost : << He is too piqued^ 
too spruce,*' &c. Again, in Greene's Dejrnte of 
Coney-rcatchingf 1592, in the description of a pretended 

traveller : 
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traveilex^t *< There be in England, especially about 
London, certain quaint pickty and neat companions^ 
attired, &c. alamode de France," &c. 

If a comma be placed after the word man ■* 

** I catechize 

<< My picked many of countries. ' ' 
the passage will seem to mean, " I catechise my se- 
le6led man,, about the countries through which he 
travelled.*' Stkbvens. 

. 196. like an ABC-book : ] An ABC*6cok, 

or as they spoke and wipte it, an ^^-book, is a ca • 
techisni, JoHNSOK. 

- So, in the ancient Interlude '^ Youths bl. let. no 

4at^i 

« In the A. B. C. ofbokes the least, 
** Yt is written, deta ekaritas est,** 
Again, in Tho. Nash*s dedication to Greene's Arwdia^ 
1616 e 

• <t m ake a patrimony of In speech^ and more 

than a younger brother's inheritance of their Aide.** 

Stsbvsns* 
• aoo» And soy e*er answer knows what question would 
(Saving in dialogue of compliment \] Sir W. 
Corawallis's 28th essay thus ridicules the extravagance 
of compliments in our poet's days, 1601 : ** We spend 
even at his (f. e. a friend's or a stranger's) entrance, 
a whole volume of words.-*-*— What a deal of sy namon 
luid ginger is sacrificed to dissimulation I Oky how 
SUssed do I take mine eyes for presenting nu with this sight I 
OSignioTf the star that governs my life in contentment, 

give- 



give nu Uavi /« inierre myseif m y^r firm f-r^Ngi ^ 
4frt if is tffi un^vmrthy m inclosur^ cwtfiin fff^A^^Qi^H^ 
nessy &c. &c. T}iiS| ^nd ^ cup. of drink, makw tk$ 
time as fit (or a 4pparti9re a^ c^n be» Tpl^i^^T. 

S14. fTiiici though^ &c.] The con^tru^oo wijl be 
mended, if instead oitffkkkthoughf we read thisth^ugk. 

fit 7. Buttifho^m^u ^c»TTr-3 Milton, jftjhi^trji? 
gedy, introduces Dalilah with such •an interrog^lQjcy 
exclamation, Johnspn. 

219, „ — ,to Ugz^ ^ ^^rvrr-^l He p>ejins, th^t awQ, 
)nan who travelled about like 2iposti was likely (q karn 
ber husb^od. Joh nsqn, 

295. CoLbrcknd— — ] C^lbrand was a Danish gi9j}|^ 
whom Guy of \V^arwipk di)y:oixifited.ip the presence of 
king Athelstan. Th^ combat is very pompously dc- 
Kribed by DrayJi)!) in his PolyoMi^* Ja«N saw. 

23 1. Good leave y &c.] GoodUave mt^ns a re^dy Qs^ 
sent. So, in Kwg H^vy Vi, P^n HI. aiS. iii* scene-a. 

^^K.fdzo, Ifixih giv^ ys kftve: l-W tiytjwf » 

widow's wit. 
?*(?/<?. Ay, g9od l€avi hitw^ yoiif for you will hgvc 

leave." Stebv^ns. 

232. P/rt/i^ l^'Spiirr^w I — Jamsy'] . Pc;. Oi»y • ob» 
serves, that Skelton has a v poem to themcmoiry of 
Philip Sparrow ; and Mr. Pope in a ^hort note re-* 
marks that a Sparrow is called Philip, JP9^s.on» 

Gascoigne has likewise a poem, entitled, The Prgi^ 
cf Phil, Sparrow ; and in Jack Drvm's (.nicrtititmfnif 
1601, is tlie following pas^sage ; 

<• The 
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*' The birds sit chirping, chirping, &c. 
" Philip is treading, trending,** &c. 
Again, in the Northern Lass, 1633: 

*♦ A bird whose pastime made me glad, 
" And Philip 'twas my sparroiu.** 
Again, in Magnificence^ an ancient Interlude by Skelton, 
published by Rastell : ' 

'* With me in kepynge such a Phylyp Sparowe.*^ 

Stesvens. 
933* 7%ere*s toys abroad; Sec] 1. «• rumours, idle 
reports* So^ ii\B,Jonson*s Sejanus: 
« J. TaySf mere tcys, 
** What wisdom's in the streets. ** 
$Of in a post^ript to a letter from the countess of 
Essex to Dr. Forman, in relation to the trial of Anne 
Turner, for the murder of Sir Tho. Overbury: 
\* > t hey may tell my father and mother, and fill 
Iheir cars full of toys,*' State Trials, vol. i. p. 322. 
< ^ Steevens, 

• 835 . ■ m ight have eat his part in me 

■ Upon gdod^Friday, and ne*er brake his fist ;] 
This thought occurs ia H^ywoods's Dialogues upon 
Proverbs, 1562 j 

*• he may his parte on good Fridaie eate, 

*• And fast never the wurs, for ought he shall 

geate." Steevens 

£45. Knight, knight, good mother — BasiliscO'lihe :} 

Thus must this passagft be pointed ; and to come at 

the humour of it, I roust clear up an old circumstance 

pf 9ta|;e-history. Faulconbridge's words here carry a 

concealed 
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concealed piece of s^itire on a stupid drama of that 
age, printed in i^gg^ and called SolitMU ami Perseda, 
In this piece there is a character of a bragging cowardv 
ly knight, called Basilisco. His pcetiensioo to valour 
is so blown, and seen \hrough, that Piston, a buf* 
foon-servant in the play, jumps upon his back, and 
will not disengage him, till he makes ^a^ilisco swear 
upon his dudgeon dagger to the contents, and in the 
terms he dictates to him : as, for instance i 

" Bos. O, I swear, I swear. 

^< Pist, By the contents of this blade, 

^' BiLs, By the cojotents of this blade. 

^< Pist, I| the foresaid Basilisco* 

'^< Bas^ I, the afbi:«said Basilisco, knigki good 
fellow, knigkt^ kmgk i ■■! ■■ ■ 

<< Piit* Knave, good fc^llow, knave, knave.*' 
So that it is clear, pur poet is sqeenng at tfai» pl«yi 
and makes Philip, when his mother calls hia kimmp 
throw off that reproach by humorously laying claim to 
hisnewdignlty of AQt^4/4iW; as Basilisco arrogantly 
insists on his title of k^igkt in tb? pamge above 
quoted. The old play is an execrable bad ooftt WmS» 
I suppose, was sufficiently exploded i|i the iieprcieii* 
tation : which might make this circumstance so well 
knowoj as to become the biut for a stage-saroMn* 

Theobald. 

The character of B^fUuco is m^nti^cd in Nash's 

Have wUkyimtoSaffr^^Wtifdtnf (kc, printed w 1696. 



fi6ai Awif rfaf — — ] There are sins^ that whatever 
be determified of thdm slbcf^c, are not much censured 
•A «<if-/^. Johnson. 

»64. JSfr^iff must yon tay your heart at his dispose, &c. 
Agahrst whose fury and unmatched/orce 
Theawless lion could not wage the Jight, &c.] 
Sh^ltspefe here- aHudes to the metrical romance of 
Kiihatd Cctter deUon^ wherein this once delebrated mo- 
narch is related to have acquired his distinguishing ap* 
pelhitlott, by having plucked out a lion's heart to 
whose fury he was exposed by the duke of Austria, 
for having slain his son with a blow of his fist. From 
this ancient romance the story has crept into some of 
dor oW chronicles : bat the original passage may be 
ten at large in the Introduftion to the third volume of 
ReHques of ancient English Poetry. Percy. 
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lint 3* Richard, that robbed, i-c. J So, Rastal 
ill his Ckrmicle : " It is sayd that a lyon was put to 
kyngc Richard, beynge in prison, to have devoured 
him, and when the lyan was gapynge he put his armtf 
in hi«^ mouth, and pulled the lyon by the harte so hard 
that he slewe the lyon, and therefore some say he is 
called Rycharde Cure de Lyon ; but some say he is called 
Cvre de Lyon, because of his baldness and hardy sto- 
make." \ Gr£Y. 

1 have 
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I have an old btack-Uttered History cf lard Faulcm- 
bridge^ whence Shakspere might pick up this circum- 
stance. Farmer. 

5. By this brave duke came early to his grave ;] The 
old play led Shakspere into this error of ascribing to 
the duke of Austria the death of Richard, who lost his 
life at the siege of Chaluz, long after he had been 
ransom'd out of Austria*s power* Stee vehs. 

7. At our importance^^-^'] At our importunity^ 

JOHIYSOK. 

83. — that pale^ that white'/ac*d shore f"] England is 
supposed to be called Albion from the white rocks facing 
France. Johnsok. 

34. To make a more requital^ &c.] I believe it haa 
been already observed, that more signified in our au- 
thor's time, greater. Steeveks. 

40. To cull the plots of best advantages .*] t. e, to 
mark such stations as might most overawe the town. ^ 

Henlet, 

50. A wonder^ lady /- ] The wonder is only that 

Chatillon happened to arrive at the moment when 
Constance mentioned him ; which the French king, 
according to a superstition which prevails more or less 
in every mind agitated by great affairs, turns into a 
miraculous interposition, or omen of good. 

Johnson. 
60. '■^-^expedlen t ] Immediate, expeditious, 

Johnson. 
63. An Ate, stirring him^ Sec] Ate^:i& the God- 
dess of Revenge. The player-editor* read — an Ace. 

3 Thi» 
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This image might have been borrowed from the 
celebrated libel, called, Leicester's CommonwealtA, origi* 
nally published about the year 1584. " — —She 
&tandeth like a fiend or Jury at the elbow of her 
Ainadis, to stirre him forward when occasion shall 
serve." Stbbvkns. 

65. fVitA them a bastard of the king deceased ;] • This 
line, except the word witkj is borrowed from the old 
^\2iy o£ King John^ already mentioned. Ma lone. 

yo* Bearing their birtk^rightSf &c.] So, King 
Henry VIII. 

'< Many broke their backs with bearing manors on 
them." Johnson., 

73. . Than how the English bottoms have waft oU r < ] 
fVaJi for wafted. So, again in this play : 

** The iron of itself, though heat red hot " 

«. e. heated, StE£V£NS* 

75- scath ] Destnidlion, harm. 

Johnson. 

95. — under-wrought ] /. e. underworked, tin^ 

dermined. Steevens. 

114. To look into the blots and stains of right,"] Mr« 
Theobald reads, with the first folio, blots^ which being 
so early authorised, and so much better understood, 
needed not to have been changed by Dr. Warburton 
to holtSy though bolts might be used in that time for 
spots : so Shakspere calls Banquo ** spotted zoith bloody 
the blood-bolter^ d Banquo.'' The verb to blot is used 
figuratively for to disgrace a few lines lower. And^ 

C perhaps^ 
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jperhaps^ atftcr ail, baUsm^z only a typographicil mis- 
tdce. ]ofi!Msoir; 

£/<>< 16 tertaii^y right. The iUegitiihsM branch of a 
family always carried the arms of it '^ith What^ iil art- 
tient heraldry, was called a hht or dijfiresKe. ^^ hi 
Drayton's Epistle from Q* Isabel to K, Rickard //. 

** No bastard*s knark doth dioi l&t conq^ring 

shield." 

Sltfts and stains occur again togi^er In the first ^ftnt 

of the third ia, SteevINs. 

It is common to say of a person who hath di^gtaced 

himself by a base action, that k is a Ski ivi his 

scotcheon. • • ♦ 

139. Tau are tie hare,->— ^] So, in the SptihisA 

Tragedy : 

<< He hunted ^ell that was a lr<m*s death ; 
*< Not he that in a garment wore his skiA : 
<< So hares may pull dead lions by the beard .^^ 

^" Steevens. 

• I45. h Ires as sightly on the back of htm^ 

As great Alcides* shoes upon an ass ; ■■ ■ } The 
skoes of Hercules are more than once introduced ih the 
old comedies on much the same occasions. So, in 
TJu isU qfGuUs, by J. Day, 1606 : 

^< — ^are as fit, as Hercules's shoe for the foot of a 
pigmy.** 
Again, in Greeners Epistle Dedicatory to Perimede's the 
Bidckmiih^ 1588: << •«— and so lest I should shape 
Hercules* shoe for a child's foot^ I commend your wor- 
ship to the Almighty/* Again, in Greeners Penelope's 

IVib^ 
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JVe^y 1601 : ** I will not make a long harvest for a 
small crop, nor go about to pull a Hercuies* sAoe on 
Achilles* foot." Again, ibid. *< Hercuies* shoe will 
never serve 9. chiid^s foot,** Again, in Stephen Gosson's 
Schwi of Ahust^ >579! ** — ^^ draw tlie lyon*s skin 
upon iEsop's asse, or Hercules* shoes on a childes feete.** 

Steevens. 
151. i^'n^ i>ci;i!s,*«-] Thus the folio. The modern 
editors read — PhUip^ which appears to b^ right. It is 
however, observable, that the answer is given in the 
old copy to Lewis^ as if the dauphin, who was after- 
wards Lewis VIII. was meant to have been the 
speaker. The speech itself, indeed, seems appro- 
priated to the king, and nothing can be inferred from 
the folio with any certainty, but that the editors of it 
were careless and ignorant. St b e v b m s . 

171. Now shame upon you wheV she does or no.l 
fFhe^r fov wk^iiker. See note on Julius Caesar, 

Malonb* 
>88. / kaye hit this to say^-^-*^ 

Thai he's not only plagued for her siup 
But, &c.] This passage appears to me very 
obscure. The chief difficulty aiises from this, that 
Constance having told £)Un(^ pf her tiurcanceiving 
womb^ pursues the thought, and uses sin through the 
next lines in an ambiguous sense, sometimes for crime^ 
and sometimes for offspring, 

He^s not only plagued far her its, 8ce, fie is not only 
made miserable by vengean9e for her sin or cnW ; but 
Jier sijif her offsprings and she, are made the instru- 

C i j roents 
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jnents of that vengeance on this descendant ; who, 
though of the second generation, is plagued for her 
and with her ; to w]x>m she is not only tiie cause but 
the instrument of evil. 

The next clause is more perplexed. All the editions 
read, 

I ■ p lagu'djbr hery 

And with her plague her sin i his injury. 

Her injury f the beadle to her sin. 

All punished in the person of this child, 
I point thus : 

I p lagued for her 

And with her, — Plague her son I his injury 

Her injury y the beadle to her sin* 
That is, instead of inflicting vengeance on this in- 
nocent and remote descendant, punish her son^ her im- 
mediate offspring : then the afHi«5lion will fall where 
it is deserved ; his injury will be her injury, and the 
misery of her sin j her son will be a beadle, or chas- 
tiser, to her crimes, which are now all punished in the 
person of this child* J or n son. 

Mr. Roderick reads, 

■ ■ ■ p lagtiCdfoT her. 

And with her plagued*, her sin, his ikjury. 
We may read, 

this I have to say, 

That he^s not only plagued Jor her sin. 

But God hath made her sin and her the plague 

On this removed issue, plagudfor her i 

And, 
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4ndf toitk ker UHf her piague,^ his injury 
Her injury^ the btadU to her sin. 
i. e. God htUh made ket^ and her sin together y the fUague of 
bet most remote descendants j who are plagued Jbr her ; the 
same power hath likewise made her sin her own piague, 
and the injury she k^s done to him ^er own injufy^ as et 
beadle to lash that sin, i. e. Providence has so ordered 
it, that she who is made the instrument of punishment 
to anotiier> l^as, in the end, converted that other into 
an instrument pf puiusho^l ^r herself. Stsbven s. 
Constance d(>9erves, that he fiste^ pointing to King 
John, ** whom from tlie flow of gall she names not '*) 
is not only plagued [witk thQ prment war] for his 
moiifer^s sin, but God hath made her sin an4 her thb 
plague also on this removed issue, Arthur, plagued, 
on her account, ^nd by the means of her sinful off- 
spring, whose injury [the usurpation of Arthur^s 
rights] may be considered as-her in^uiy, or the injury 
of her sio-conceiving womb ; and John's injury may 
also be considered as the beadle or officer of cor- 
r^e^lion employed by her crimes to inflict all these 
punishments on the person of this child. ToLlet. 
If part of this pbscure sentence were included in 
a parenthesis, the sense would, perhaps, be somewhat 
clearer : 

But God hath made her sin and her (the plague 
On this removed issue-V-plagued for her, 
And with her) plague her son i his injury, ^c. 
Instead of— <« the beadle to her sin** — I would read--^ 
•* the beadle to her sins,*' 

C i i j Removed, 
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Rmovedy I believe, here signifies rmoU. So, in The 
Midsummer NigkVs Drtam : 

" From Athens is her house removed seven 
leagues." Ma lone. 

, Much as the text of this note has been belaboured, 
the original reading needs no alteration. 

/ hoot hit this to sayy-^ 

Hiat kit's net only plagued for her sin^ 

But God hath made her sin and her the plague 

On this removd iisue^ plagued /or her, 

And unth her plague, her sin \ his injury. 

Her injury, the beadle to her sin, 

\ All punished in the person of this child. 
The key to these words is contained in the last speech 
of Constance, i*^here she alludes to the denunciation in 
the second commandment^ of ** visiting tJk iniquties of the 
parents upon the children unto the THIRD and poukth 
generation,*^ &c.— 

. «* Thou moiKStrous injurer of heaven and earth I 

■ ■« '* This is the eldest son's son, 

* * Thy sins are visited in this poor child 5 
" The c^non of the law is laid on him, 
** Being but the second generation 
** Removed from tliy sin-conceiving womb." 
Young Arthur is here represented as not only suffer- 
mg/rom the guilt of his grandmother ; but, also, by 
. her, in person, she being made the very instrumeat 

•f 
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of his suiFerings. As he was not her immediate, but 
REMOVED zVitt^ — ^the second generation Jrom ker sin-con" 
ceiving womb— it might have been expe6led, that 
the evils to which, upon her account, he was ob- 
noxious, would have inddentaUy befallen him ; instead 
of his being punished for them all, by her immediate 
infiiGion.-^Hc is not only plagued on account of her 
sin, according to the threatening of the command- 
ment; but, she is preserved alive to her second gene* 
ration, to be the instrument of inflicting on her grand* 
child the penalty annexed to her sin ; so that Ae is 
plagued on ker. account, said witA Aer plague, which is, 
Aer sin, that is [taking, by a common figure, the cause 
for the consequence] the penalty intailedupon it. His 
injury, or tAe evil he suffers, her sin brings upon Aim^ 
and HER injury, or, the evil she injli£is^ Ae suffers Jrom 
Aer, as tAe beadle to Aer sin, or executioner of tAe punisA" 
ment annexed to it, Henley. 

' sol. k ill beseems tAis presence to cry d^Td 

To tAese ill' tuned repetitions. 1 Dr. Warburton 
has well observed on one of the former plays, that to 
cry aim is to encourage, I once thought it was bor* 
rowed from archery ; and that aim I having been the 
word of command, as we now say present I to cry aim 
had been to incite notice, or raise attention. But I ra- 
ther think, that the old word of applause y/sls J*aime, I 
love it, and that to applaud was to cry J'aime, which 
tlie English, not easily pronouncing Je, sunk into aime 
or aim. Our exclamations of applause are still bor- 
rowed, as bravo and encore* Johnson. 

Dr. 
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Dr. Johnson's first tboi:^ht, I believe> is best. So, 
in Beaumont and Fletcher's Low's Curt, or Tie Martial 
Maid: 

« i...^.i....«Can I cry aipt 
** To this against myself JS*-^^^ 
S09 in our author*s Meny Wives of Windsor^ aft ii. 
scene v. where Ford says : *♦■' » an d to these violent 
proceedings aU my neighbours shall cry <ufli/' 

Stebvsns* 
ft 1 a • ForoxiX adwmiagt^-^fierifare Aior usfir^^"^"] 
If we read for your advantage^ it yirould be a more 
specious reason for interrupting Phttip. Tyrwhitt. 
Bft] • Confronts your cUyfs ^^s^-^] The old copy 
reads i—^Comforts, Sec, Mr. R«weiaade this necessary 
change. 8tbevsns« 

8^. m countercheck—] This, I believe, is 

one of the andent terms used in Ae game of chess. 
609 in Mucedonts : 

** Post heace thyself^ thou coitnUt<hecking trull." 

ST£EVElfS. 

t%\, *7i5 ff^ ^Atf roitndure, &c.] Roundure vRit3ai& 
the same as the French fondtur^ i. e. the circle. 
So, in AWs lost fy Lu&i, a tragedy by Rowley, 1633 : 
*^ ■ w ill she meet our arms 
•' With an alternate roundure t^ 
A^in» in Shakspere*s a tst sonnet 1 
«« I .. V. a31 things rare, 

•• That heaveo^s air in this huge rondure hems.*» 

Stbbviin^« 
998. 
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298. rd set an ox-Aead to y<mr IMs kuU,] So, in 
the old spurious play of K, Jokn, 

"But let the frolick Frenchman take no scorn, 
<' If Philip front him with an English horn. '* 

Steevens. 
307. You men of Angters, &c.] This speech is very 
poetical and smooth, and except the conceit of the 
widoiu*s husband embracing ike earth f is just and 
beautiful. Johnson. 

319. Rejoice^ you men of AngiirSf &c.] The Eng- 
lish herald falls somewhat below his antagonist. SiU 
ver armour gilt with blood is a poor image. Yet our 
author has it again in Macbeth : 
" Here, lay Duncan, 

'* His silver skin lac*d with liis golden blood,^* 

Johnson. 
328. Andi like a jolly troop ofkuntsmen^—^^'] It was» 
I think, one of the savage practices of the chase, for 
9\\ to stain their hands in the blood of the deer, as a 
trophy. Johnson. 

332. Heralds^ from off^ &c.] These three speeches 
seem to have been laboured. The citizen's is the 
best ) yet both alike wt like is a poor gingle. 

Johnson. 

34a, — r«« on /] The old copy has—- r(?»itf on. 

The alteration was made by the editor of the second 

folio* Ma lone, 

361 • — mouthing the flesh of men,} The old copy 

re&ds'— mousing, Ste evens. 

I do 
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I do not 6ee any necessity for departing from tlie 
old copy, which reads mmtsingi though it is not very ^ 
easy precisely to ascertain its meaning, it is used in 
two other places by our author, apparently in tlic 
sense required here, in Macbeth : 

*< A falcon tow'ring in her pride of place, 
<* Was by a mauting owl hawk*d at and kill'd*** 
Again, in the Midsummer's NigktU Drum : 
<« WellwwiV, Lion!" 
Mousing^ I suppose, in all these ^a^es, moans 
numocking\ tearing to pieces, as a cat tears a m0use, 

Maloni* 

364. Cry^ kavock kings ^ } That is, €omwumd 

^laughter to^ocee4; se, in another place: *^ He with 
At6 by his side, Cries^ kawKA I** 

Johnson. 

365. Tim eqttai pQ%ent$yr 3 ^^*«<* for potentates. 

60, in Ane verie exceHent 4nd dekSMll Treatise intiiulk 
Philotus, &c. 1603: « Ano of the ^<)^i#j ^ lii 

375. In the old copy t 

A greater pow*r them we, eUmie all this ; 
Kings of ow fears ;] We diould read, than ye% 
What power was this ? their^^ari. It is plain there- 
fore we should read, Kings are our fears^ — 2, e, our 
fears are the kings which at present rule us, 

Warburtok. 

Dr. Warburtonsftw vhatwas requisite to mak^ this 

passage sense 1 and Dr. Johnson, rather too hastily, 

I think, 



J 



i t!\mk« has ttceived hh emendation into the text. 
He reads, 

*« Kinp are durfeArss-^ — ^'* 
V^hich he explains to mean, " ovtt fears ate the kings 
which at present rule uS»" 

As the same sense may be obtaitied by a tniicH 
slighter alteration, I atn moire inclined to read^ 
King'd of our fean^-^^-^ 

King'd is used as a participle passive by Shaks^erg 
tnorethahonde', I belieVe. \ 'reftieftiber one instance 
in Hitirytke Fifth., aft H. ic. 5. The Dauphin says of 
England, 

tt — L.sh6 is so idly king'd:' 

It is scarce necessary to add> thai 9/^ here (as in 
numberless other places), iias the &%mfi€ation of, by, 

TVkWHtTT. 

A greater power than we, may mean the Lord of hosts, 
who has not yet deci^d the superiority of either 
army ; and till it be undoubted, the people of Angiers 
will not open their gates. SecUre t-d confid^t as lions, 
they are not at all afraid, but tite kings, i. e. masters 
and (Commanders of their fears, until their Fears or 
doubts about the rightful king of England are re^ 
moved. ToLLfeT. 

I see no reason for substituting ye in the room* of 
tue, which is the reading of the old copy. Before I 
read Mr. Toilet's note, I thought, that by a greater 
power, the power of Heaven was intended. 

It is manifest that the passage is corrupt, and that it 
fnust have been so worded, as that tlKir/cars should 

be 
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be styled their Hugs or masters, and not tliey, kings 
or masters of their fears ; because in the next line 
mention is made of these same /ears being deposed. 
Mr. Tyrwhitt's emendation produces this meaning by 
a very slight alteration, and is therefore, I think, en- 
titled to a place in the text* 

The following passage in our author's Rape of 
Lucrece strongly, in my opinion, confirms his con- 
je6lure : 

<< So shall these slaves [the passions of lust, shame, 
Sec] be kings f and thou their slave.". 
Again, in King Lear : 

t( It seems she was a queen 

** Over her passion, who most rebel-like, 
«* Sought to be king o'er her." 
The participle king'd is again used by our author in 
Richard II: 

** Then I am king'd again.*' 
This passage in the folio is given to Faulconbridge, 
and in a subsequent part of this scene, all the speeches 
of the citizens are given to Hubert ; which I mention, 
because these and innumerable other instances, where 
the same error has been committed in that edition, 
justifies some licence in transferring speeches from 
one person to another. From too great a scrupulous- 
ness in this respeft, a speech in Measure for Measure is 
yet suffered to stand in the name of tke Clown, though 
it evidently belongs to Abhcrson* 

Malone. 
380, 
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38o, — — </*«e scroyles of Angiers-^] EscroutUeSf 
Fr. u e, scabby scrophulous fellows. 

Ben Jonson uses the word in Every Man in his Hu* 
mour: 

** — »hang them scroyUs /** Stee ven s . 

383. At your industrious w^b^*—*—] Yowt indus^ 
trious scenes and a6ts of death, is the same as if the 
speaker had said — your laborious industry of war. 
So in Macbeth, 

" -and put we on 

** Industrious soldiership." Stebvens. 

386. Befriends a whiie. Sec] This advice is given 
by the bastard in the old copy of the play» though 
comprised in fewer and less spirited lines. Steevens* 

390. '^ill their soul-fearing clamours — ] t. e, souU 
apalling. Ma lone. 

431. the lady Blanch,'] The lady Blanch was 

daughter to Alphonso the Ninth, king of Castile, and 
was niece to king John by his sister Elianor. 

Stievens. 

436. If zealous loue. Sec] Zea/ous seems here to 
signify pious, or influenced iy motives of religion. • 

JOHNSOIf. 

445. He is the half part of a blessed man. 

Left to be finished by such « she ;] Dr. Thirl by 
prescribed that reading, which I have here restored to 
the text. THEOfiALD* 

4^^.. at this match, 

IVith swifter spleen. Sec] Our author uses 

D spleen 
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tpketi finr afty vioteiit harry, or tamUluietts spt^d* 
So, in the MidsuimHtf A%Ai'» Driami he npifAies spltat t^ 
the ligAmifig^ I am tenth to think tiwit Shakspfere 
meant to play with the double of joatck for nuptial^ and 
the mOch of a gun. Joh n son, 

464. fkreUaitdy^ 

^[%At skigk^s tbi rvtiffi iareAts ^^lideaik 
Oiitqfiiisrags iir t ii" ] Shakspere sceitis to 
have taken the hint of this speech from th^ fMlowiog 
in the Famous History^ l[^o% Stukdy^\^9^. bl. let, 
« l#>y A^re*5 a gdUlant, ienU a AtngMt^di 
<• ife 5^fff*5 a// Afcri :— tfci, /rt mefoiiow sucJk 
«< i^ /<t^ <» lt/«« /-*-7Jbj li pttrefin : 
«< foV^ ledk kt tkstsfiasMh tAc HghtMg : 
" There^ matt in this hey, 
<* He brings a breath that sets our sails onjire: 
<s Why nmB / see zot shaU have tnffs mdeed.^* 
Perhaps the force of the word stay is mat cxa6llf 
known. I meet with it in Daman, and Pythias^ 158ft: 
<« Not to prolong my lyfe thereby, for which if 

reckon not this, 
" But to set my things m a stay^** 
Perhaps by a stuy, in this instance, is meant a steady 
posture, Shakspere's meaning may therefore bo :— 
** Here's a steady, resolute fillotu, who shakes. Sec," 
So, in Fenton^s Tragical Discourses fb\, let. 4to. 1567, 

«( more apt to follow th' inclination of vaine and 

lascivious desyer than disposed to makr a stitye of her- 
selfc in the trade of honest vertue.'* A stay, how- 
ever, 
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ever, seems to have been meant for somethiog oBive^ 
in t)ie £Dllowing passage i^ the 6th canto of Drayton's 
JtartfAf Wan : 

'^ Ql) could simbition apprehend a stayt, 
*♦ Th^ giddy course it wanderetli in, to guidti.** 
Again, in Spenser^s Fofjy Qmeny fi.il. c, IQ. 

^ Till riper )rcars ha raught, and svtronger Uqy.*^ 
I^erhaps the metaphor is from navigation* Thus» in 
Chapman's version of the tenth book of Hcuncv^ 

^< Qur sliup lay anchored doa^> nor needed we 
f * Feare harm on any sts^J*^ 
A nsiTgiiyal oote adds t ^' For being cast oq the jteiVf, 
as slops are by weather/' Si!iBEVEifs« 

Mr. Maioae says in ^ sidxsequeot scene in this play» 
ia ste^. signiites to support, and after quoting instances 
from Csesar and Pompey, 1607, I^avies*s Scourge ^ 
Folly ^ fancnd mad Gismumif %g99, addv ^^ these ia* 
stances induce me to think that our author uses stay 
liere fqr a patizqn orstfipvUr of a cmusc :**r^*^ Here's 
an extraordinary supporter of the cause of France^ 
that shakes/^ &c. f< There is (he c o nt i nu es), I ap- 
^ei^end, no ne^esdity that the metaphor here should 
suit with the image in the next line. ShaHspere seU 
Aim attends to the integrity of his metaphors.*^ 

Rkbd. 

^9fi. It^ seal, n$tif nuited^-^ — .] We have here a 
very unusual, and, 1 think, not very just image of 
3i$al^ wiiiclijk in its higliest degreci is represented by 

D ij others 
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Others as a flamcy but by Shakspere^ as a firost. To 
repress zealy in the language of others, is to cool ; in 
Shakspere's to melt it: when it exerts its utmost power 
it is commonly said to flame ; but by Shakspere to be 
congtaUd, Johnson. 

Sure- the poet means to compare zeal to metal in a 
state of fusion, and not to dissolving ice. Steevens. 
. The allusion might, I think, have been to dissohntig 
ice, and yet not subjeft to Dr. Johnson*s objection* 

The sense may be — Lest the new zealous and well" 
qffeQed heart of Pkilipf which but lately was as coldice^ 
and has newly been melted and softened by the warm 
breath of petitions, &c. should again be congealed and 
Jrozen,^! rather incline to think this was the poet*s 
meaning, because in a subsequent scene we meet a 
similar thought couched in nearly the same expres- 
sions : 

<< This a£t so evilly born shall cool the hearts 
** Of all his people, tuA freeze up their zeal** 
We again meet with the same thought in King Henry 
VUL 

« T his makes bold mouths : 

'< Tongues spit their duties out, and cold kearu 

freeze 
*' Allegiance in them.** Maloke. 

, 496. In old editions : 

For Anglers and fair Touraine, Maine, PoiBiers^ 
And all that we upon this side the sea 
(Except this city now by us besieg'd), 
Find liable, &c.] What was the city besieged, but 

Anglers i 
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Angicrs? King John agrees to give up all he held in 
France, except the city of Angiers, which be now 
fcje*iege<I and laid claim to. But could he give up all 
except Angiers, and give up tiat too ? Anjou wa§ one 
ef die provinces which the English h^ld in France. 

Theobald* 

Mr. Theobald found, or might have founds tlie 

reading which he would introduce as an eraeqcbdon 

«f hi& ow n, in the old quarto • St E E v e ns* 

^35. VeJquessea, •^'r',^} This is the ancient 

name for the country now called Ue Vexin^ in Latin^^ 
Pagui Velpcassinm. That part of it called the Norman 
Vexin^ was in dispute between Philip and John. 

Steevens. 
543* — .— / am msitaisur*d^ 

That I did so when I wasfrst assured . 3 Assured 
i» here used both in its common sense, and in an un-» 
common one, where it signifies affianced, contraSe^ 
^, in the Comedy of Errors : - 

♦< Called me Dromio^ swore I w^soixitr'^/to her.'* 

Steevens, 

573, rdeparted mth apart:"] To part and to 

^artYfere formerly synonymous. Stbevens, 

^76^ -- — rounded in the ear'\ ?. *, whispered in the 
rar^ Steevens, 

554, Commodity, the Bias of the world i] Commoditjt 
i^initrest* So, in Damon and Pythias, 15B2 : 
«« for vertue's sake only, 

^They would honoiur friendshipj ftnd not for 
^mmoditie,** 

D i i} Again : 
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Again : 

** I will use liis friendship to mine own commO'* 
ditier SteevBNS. 

: So, m Cupid's Whirligigs 1607: 

" O the world is like a byas bowle, and it run all 
©n the rich mens sides." Henderson, 

^gp. clutch my hand,] To clutch my hand, is 

to clasp it close. See note on Macbeth^ a6l ii. sc. i« 

Stbevens* 
. 601. -fo r ■] i*t» because. • Reed. 



ACT III, 

liiu 12. r OR I am sick, and capable of fears \\ i. e. 
I have a strong sensibility ; I am tremblingly alive to I 
apprehension^ So, in Hamlet : 

«* His form and cause conjoined, preaching to 

stones, 
*< Would make them capahle,^'' Malokk- 

23 . Like a proud river peering o'er his bounds /* j This 
seems to have been imitated by Marston, in his Insa-- 
tiate Countess y 1613 s 

** Then how much more in me, whose youthful 

veins, 
*' Like a proud river, overflow their bounds*- '* 

Malonb, 
24. 
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24, Be these sad sighs conjirmers of thy words .^] For 
this reading, as in other editions, there is no authority. 
Both the first and second folio, the only aiithentick 
copies of this play, read : 

" Be these sad signs confirmers of thy words V\ 
Tliere is clearly no need of change. The sad signs 
are — the shaking of his head — laying his hand on his 
Sreast, &c. Ma lone. 

43* (/'<^o«,&€.] Massinger appears to have copied 
this passage in Th< Unnatural Combat : 
«< If thou hast been born 

** Deform'd and crooked in the features of 
** Thy body, as the manners of thy mind, 
** Moor- lip' d, flat-nos'd, &c. (3c* 
<* I had been blest.'* Stee vens. 

45. sightless ] The poet uses sightless for 

that which we now express by unsightly^ disagreeable 
to the eyes. Johnson. 

46. prodigiovSi'] That is, portentous^ so de- 
formed as to be taken for ^i foretoken of evil, Johnson. 
In this sense it is used by Decker in the first part of 
the Honest Whore^ 1635 : 

• -<< yon comet shews his head again ; 

'* Twice hath he thus at cross- turns tlirown on us 

*< Prodigious looks." Stee vens. 

70- for grief is proudf and makes his ozoner stout.] 

The old editions have — makes its ozoner stoop: the 

emendation is Hanmer s. Johnson. 

So, in Daniel's Civil fVarsp B. VI, 

** Full 
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« Full Viiih Stout grief diXi& with disdainful woe.'' 

Stbev£ms. 
71. To me J and to the state of my great grief, 

Let kings assemble ; ] In Much Ado ethota 

Nothingy the father of Hero, depressed by her dis- 
grace, declares himself so subdued by grief that a 
thread may kad kirn. How is it that grief in Leonato 
and lady Constance produces effects direftly opposite, 
and yet both agreeable to uattire ? Sorrow softens the 
mind while it is yet warmed by hope, but hardens it 
when it is congealed by despair. Distress, Tvhtie there 
remains any prospeft of relief, is weak and flexible ; 
but when no succour remains, is fearless and stub- 
born : angry alike at these that injure, and at those 
tliat do not help ; careless to please where nothing can 
be gained, and fearless to ojfrnd when there is no- 
tbing farther to be dreaded. Such was this writer^s 
knowledge of the passions. JoHWsojr. 

74. Aere J and sorrows sit;] I beKeve the 

siuthor meant to personify sorroto, and wrote : 

■■here I and Sorrow sit ; 
which gives a more poetical image. 

The transcriber's ear might easily have deceire^ 
him, the two readings, wlien spoken, sounding exa«5Hy 
alike. 

Marlowe had, before #ur author, introduced the 
$ame personage in his Edward //. 

<« While I am lodg'd wirhin this cave of Care, 
« Where Sorrotu at my eHH)w still attends." 

Malone, 

7B- 
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75, bid kings comx. bow to iV.] I must here 

account for the liberty I have taken to make a change 
io the division of tlie second and third adts. In the 
o]d editions, the second a6l was made to end here ; 
though it is evident, lady Constance here, in her de- 
spair, scats herself on the floor: and slie must be 
supposed, as I formerly observed, immediately to rise 
again, only to go off and end the a6t decently ; or the 
fiat scene must shut her in from the sight of the audi* 
ence, an absurdity I cannot accuse Shakspere of. 
Mr. Giidon, and some other criticks, fancied, that a 
considerable part of the second a^ was lost, and that 
Che chasm began here. I had joined in this suspicion 
ofa scene or two being lost; and unwittingly drew 
Mr. Pope into this error. ** tt seems to be so, says he, 
and it were to be wis/i'd the restorer {meaning me) couid 
supply it, ^^ To deserve this great man's thanks, I'll 
venture at the task ; and hope to convince my read- 
ersy that nothing is lost ; but that I have supplied the 
suspected chasm, only by rectifying the division of 
the a£ts. Upon looking a little more narrowly into 
/ the constitution of the play, I am satisfied that the 
third a6l ought to begin with that scene which has 
hitherto been accounted the last of the second a6l ; and 
my reasons for it are these : the match being con- 
cluded, in the scene before that, betwixt the Dauphin 
and Blanch, a messenger is sent for lady Constance to 
king Philip's tent, for her to come to St. Mary's 
church to the solemnity. The princes all go out, as 
to the jraarriage j and the bastard staying a little be- 

hindy 
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hind> to descant on interest and commodtt^, very 
properly end? the a6i. The next scene then, in the 
French k.ing*3 tent, bangs us Salisbury delivering fns 
Oiessage to Constance, who, refusing to go to the 
solemnity, sets herself down on the floor. 1 he win^e 
train returning from the church to the French king^s 
pavilion, Philip expresses such satisfaction on occa* 
sion of the h^ppv solemnity of that day, that Con- 
stance rises from tl)e floor, and joins in the scene by 
entering her protest against their joy, and cursing the 
business of the day. Thus, I conceive^ the -scenes 
are fairly eoatiou«d i and there is no f:hasm in the 
action, but a proper interval made both for Salisbury-s 
coming to lady Constant, and ibr the sdemniaation 
of the marriage* Besides, as Faulconbridge is evi* 
dently the poet's favourite character, it was very well 
jiKlged tp close the a^ with his soliloquy. 

Thxobald. 

This whole note se^ms judicious enough ; but: SiAr« 
Theobald forgets that there were, in Shakspere'^tipie, 
110 mo\Kabie scenes in common playhouses. 

50HHSOIV, 

|t appears from many passages, that the ancient 
theatres had tlie advantages of machinery, as well at 
the more modern stages. See a note on the fourtii 
scene of tlie fifth act of Cymbtlim* 

How happened that Shakspere himself should have 
mentioned the a£l oi shifting scenes^ if in his time there 
were no scenes capable of being ihifttd* Thus in the 
chorus to King Hemy F* 
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** Unto Southampton do we shift ottt scent.''* 

This phrase was hardly more ancient than the cus* 

torn which it describes. Steevens. 

78* To solemnize this day^ &:c.] From this passage 

Rowe seeftts to have borrowed the first lines of his 

Fair PenittnU Johnson. 

79, -fljft/ ptays the alchymist ;] Milton has 

becrowed diis thought. Paradise Lost, B. III. 

«* when with one viirtuous touch 

" n arch'Chemic sun^^' &€• St e evens. 

%^» A wicked day y &c.] There is a passage in The 
ifgnewt Whorty by Decker, 1604, so much resembling 
the present, that I cannot forbear quoting it. 

** Curst be that day for ever, that robbM her 
" Of breath, and mt of bliss I henceforth let it 

stand 
*• Within the wiz«ard*s book (the kalendar) 
•* Mark'd with a marginal finger, to be chosen 
** By thieves, by villains, and black murderers, 
*< As the best day for them to labour in. 
•* If henceforth this adulterous bawdy world 
•* Be got with child, with treason, sacrilege, 
' •* Atheism, rapes, treacherous friendship, per* 

** Slander (the beggar's sin), Vies (the sinof foolsj, 

«* Or any other damn*d impieties, 

•* On Monday let them be delivered," &c. 

HfcN0BRS6N. 

87. ■■ ■ h igh tidesy^'-^l t. e* solemn seasons, times 
^ be observed above others. St b e v p v s . 

4 9P. 
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92. —prodigiously be crost:'] u e. be disappoint- 
ed by tlie produdion of a prodigy, a monster. So, in 
the Midsummer Night" s Dream : 

** Nor niark prodigious, such as are 

« Despised in nativity.** Steevens. 

93. But on tkii day, 

No bargains ireaky &c.] That is, except on 
this day. Johnson. 

In the ancient almanacks (one of which I have in 
my possession, dated 1562) the days supposed to be 
favourable or unfavourable to bargains, are distin- 
guished among a number of other particulars of the 
like importance. Tbis circumstance is alluded to in 
Webster's Dutchess ofUalfy, 1623 : 
*< By the almanack, I think 
" To choose good days and shun the critical.'* 
Again, in The Elder Brother oi Beaumont and Fletcher : 
(( - a n almanack 

" Which thou art daily poring in, to pick out 
" Days of iniquity to cozen fools in.** 

Steetens. 
100. Tou have beguiled me with a counterfeit. 

Resembling majesty ;"] i, e. a false coin. — A 
counterfeit formerly meant also a portrait. — A repre- 
sentation of the king being usually impressed on his 
coin, the word seems to be here used equivocally. 

Ma lone. 
103. Tou came in arms to spill mine enemies'" blood. 

But now in arms ^^11 strengthen it with yours .*] 
I am afraid here is a clinch intended ; Tou came in w«r 

to 
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to destroy my enemies^ but now you strengthen tkem in em-* 
braces. Johnson. 

112. Set armed discordf 8cc, Shakspere makes this 
bitter curse effedVual. Johnson, 

11 6. LymogesI Austria! — ] The propriety or 
inipro"priety of these titles, which every editor has 
sufi^ered to pass unnoted, deserves a little considera- 
tion. Shakspere has, on this occasion, followed the 
old play, which at onco^ furnished him with the cha- 
racter of Faulconbridge, and ascribed tlie death of 
Richard I. to the duke of Austria. In the person of 
Austria he has conjoined the two well-known enemies 
of Coeur-de-lion. Leopold, duke of Austria, threw 
liim into prison, in a former expedition ; but the castle 
of Chal\is, before which he fell, belonged to Vidomar, 
viscount of Lymoges ; and the archer who piei ced his 
shoulder with an arrow (of which wound he died) was 
Bertrand de Gourdon. The editors seem hitherto to 
have understood Lymoges as being an appendage to the 
title of Austria, and therefore inquired no further 
about it. ' 

Holinshed says on this occasion : *' The 3ame yere, 
Phillip, bastard sonne to king Richard, to whom his 
father had given the castell and honor of Coinacke, 
killed the viscount of Limoges, in revenge of his father's 
death,'' Sec, Austria, in the spurious play, is Called 
Lymoges the Austrich duke. 

With this note I was favoured by a gentleman to 
whom I have yet more considerable obligations in re- 
j£atx<\ to Shakspere. His extensive knowledge of his* 

E tory 
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lory and lYtannersy hds frequently supplied me with apt 
and necessary illustrations, at the same time that his j 
judgment has cor reeled ray errors ; yet such has been 
his constant solicitude to remain concealed, that 1 know 
not but I may give offence, while I indulge my own 
Vanity in affixing to this note the name of my friend 
Henry Blake, esq. Stebyens. 

J go, I ■ .doff* it for shame J ] To dtffv& to do off"^ 

to put off". So, in Fuimus Troes^ 1603: 
^* Sorrow must do^ her sable weeds.'* 

Steevbks. 

131. And kafig a caff^s-sAttt on those recreant iim&s.] 
When fools were kept for diversion in great families, 
they were distinguished by a ctUf'S'^incoaty which 
had the buttons down the back; and this they wore 
that they might be known for fools, and escape the 
resentment of those whom they prov^^cd with dieir 
waggeries. 

In a little penny book, entitled, The Birik^ tiftj emd 
Death of John Franks, with the Pranhs he played though 
a mter Fool, mention is made ifi several places of a 
catf'S'Skin, In chap* x. of this book, Jack is sakl to 
have made his appearance at his lord's table, havin<r 
tlien a new calf-skinj red and white spotted. This 
fa^ will explain the sarcasm of Constance and Paul- 
conbridge, who mean to call Austria zJhoL 

Sir J. Hawkins. 

I may add, that tlic custom is still preserved in 
Ireland ; and the fool, in any of the legends which the 
mummers a^t at Clirtstnias^ always appears in a ccUf^s 

or 
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or cow*s skin. In the prologue to WUy Beguiled^ are 
the two following passages : 

<< I'll make him do penance upon the stage in a 

Again s 

** His calps^skin jests from hence are clean cxil'd." 
Again, in the play: 

** ril come wrapp*d in a talps^skin^ and cry bo, 

bo.*' 

Again : — *< I'll wrap me in a rousing cal/^s-skin suit, 
and come like some Hobgoblin. -*-'--*-«'^^' I mean my 
Christmas calf ^skin %mt.** Stebvins. 

It does not appear diat Constance means to cali 
Austria ^foolj as Sir Jdui Haukins «oul4 have it ; 
but she certainly means to call him conmrd, and to 
^i htm that a ailf*S'Siin would suit Ais recreant limis 
better than a li<m*s. They still say of a dastardly 
person that he is a ealf-b»arUd/eUow ; and a run-away 
arliooUboy is usually called a great calf. Remarks. 
133* Her£ Mr. Pope inserts die following speeclies 
from the old play ©f King John^ printed in 1591 
(before Shakspere appears to have commenced a 
writer), with the following note upon them : 

<* Auu. Methinks, that Richard's pride, «iid 
Richard's fall, 
<^ Should be a precedent to fright you all* 
*^ faulc, Wliat words are these ? how do my 
sinews shjikei 
«< My father's foe dad in my father's spoil! 
^* How dotli Aiedo whisper in my ears, 

Eij *' Delay 
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^* Delay not^ Richard, kill the villain strait \ 
■ ** Disrobe him of the matchless momtmenty 
'* Thy father" s triumph »Vr the savages,- 



** Now by his soul I swear, my father's soul, 
** Twice will I not review the morning's rise, 
♦* Till I have torn that trophy from thy back, 
'** And split thy heart, for wearing it so long. 
. ** Methinks^ that Richard's pride ^ &c.] What was the 
ground of this quarrel of the bastard to Austria, is 
no where specified in the present play : nor is there in 
this place, or tlie scene where it is first hinted at 
(namely tJie second of a£t ii.}, the least mention of any 
reason for it. But the story is, that Austria, who 
killed king Richard Coeur-de-lion, wore, as the spoil 
of that prince, a lion's hide which had belonged to 
him. This circumstance renders the anger of the 
Bastard very natural, and ought not to have been 
omitted. In the first sketch of this play (which Shak- 
spere is said to have had a liand in, jointly with Wil« 
liam Rowley) we accordingly find this insisted upon, 
and I have ventured to place a few of those verses 
here.'' — —Here Dr. Johnson adds: — 

" To the insertion of these lines I have nothing to 
obje6l. There are many ot^er passages in the old 
play of great value. The omission of tliis incident, in 
the second draught, was natural. Shakspere, liaving 
familiarized the story to his own imagination, forgot 
that it was obscure to his audience } or, what is equally 
probable, the story was then so popular, that a hint 
i\as sufficient at tliat time to bring it to mind, and 

those 
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those plays w^re written with TCiy tittle care for the 
approbation of posterity." Stievsns* 

Aust. MetkwAs, kc'] I cannot by any means ap- 
prove of the insertion . of tl^ese lines from the 4>dier 
play. If tliey were necessary to txplifin tke ground of 
tilt Bastard's quarrel to Austria^ as Mr. Pope supposes, 
they should rather be inserted in the first scene of the 
second aO, at the time of ikt first altercatUn 4>etween 
the Bastard and Austria. But indeed tfie ground of 
their quarrel seems to be as dearly eiicpressed in the 
first scene as in these lines i so that they are unneces- 
sary in eitlier place ; and therefore, I think, should 
be thrown out of the text, as well as the three other 
Dnes, which ha^e been inserted with as tittle reason 
in a6t iii. sc. d. Thus lutth king Biokflrd^s^ 8oc. 

Ty-rwhitt. 

149. What earthfy ^lame, to murrog4itfiries,'] This 
must ha v« been, at the tifne when it was written, in 
our struggles with popery, a very Gaptivating scene. 

-60 many passages remain, in which Shakspere evi- 
dently takes his advantage of the fa6ts then recent, 
and of the passions then in motion, that i cannot but 
^uspedl that time has obscured much of his art, and 
that many aHtisions yet remain undiscovered, which 
perhaps may be gradually retrieved by succeeding 
commentators. Johnson* 

The speech stands thus in the c^d spurious play : 
** And what hast thou or the pope thy master to do, 
to demand of me how I employ mine own ? Know, 
sir priest, as I honour the church and holy cJnirch-* 

£ i i j men» 
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men, so I scorne to be subje^l to the greatest prelate 
in the world. Tell thy master so from me ; and say 
John of England said it» tliat never an Italian priest 
of them all shall eitlier have tythe, toll, or polling 
penny out of England ; but as I am king, so will I 
reign next under God, supreme head both over spiri* 
tual and temporal : and he that contradidls me in this, 
I'll make him liop headless/' Steevens. 

The old copy reads : 

What earthy name 

C^ntastey &c. 
Earthy opcurs in another of our author^s plays : 

« To do his tarthy and abhorr'd commands. * ' 
To taste is used. ludicrously inTwelfikNigkt : ** That 
puts quarrels purposely on others to taste their va- 
lour.*' ^To •* taste the breath^*' is, however, a very 

harsh phrase^ and can hardly be right. 
. Breath for speech is common in our author. So, in 
a subsequent scene in this play : 

<^ The latest breath that gave the sound of Words.** 
Again : 

*< Or let the church, our mother, breathe her 



curse.*' 



In anotlver play we meet — ** breathing courtesy,'* for 
— * * verbal courtesy. ' * 

. In this passage there should, I think, be a comma 
after interrogatories* — ^What earthly name, subjoined 
to interrogatories, can force a king to speak and an* 
bwer them ? Malone. 

The 
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The emendation may be justified by the following 
passage in King Henry /F. P. I. 

** How show*d his tasking ? secm'd it in con- 
tempt?" 
Again, in King Henry F. 

*^ That task our thoughts concerning us and 
France." Steevens. 

180. That takes away by any secret course^ &c.] This 
may alhide to the bull published against queen Eliza- 
beth. Or we may suppose, since we have no proof 
that this play appeared in its present state before the 
xeign of king JameSi that it was exhibited soon after 
the Popish plot. I have seen a Spanish book in which 
Garnet, Faux, and their accomplices, are registered as 
saints. Johnson. 

S09. /y, purchase of a heavy curse from Rome^l It is 
a political maxim, that kingdoms are never married, 
Lewis, upon the wedding, is for making war upon his 
new relations. Johnson. 

413, the devil tempts thee here 

JnJikeness of a new untrimmed bride. '\ Trim is 
dress^ An untrimmed bride is a bride undrest. Could 
the tempter of mankind assimie a semblance in which 
he was more likely to be successful ? The devil (says 
Constance) raises to your imagination your bride dis- 
encumbered of the forbidding forms of dress, and the 
memory of my wrongs is lost in the anticipation of 
future enjoyment. 

Ben Jonsonj in his Ntw Inn, says, 

<< Bur. 
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** Bur. Here's a lady gay. 

«< Tip. Aweii'trtmm'dlddyr* 
Again, in t\\c Two Gentlemen of Verima : 

** And I was trimnCd in madam JuHa*« gown.** 
Again, in King Henry Vi, P. III. aft ii. 

" TrivmCd like a younfcw prancing to his love/* 
Again, in Reginald Scott's Discovery of Witckcrafi^ 
1584. 

*' —a good huswife, and also well trimmed up in 
apparel." 
Mr. Collins inclines to a colder interpretation » and 
Is willing to suppose, that by an tmtrimmed bride is 
meant a bride unadorned wit A the usual pomp andjor^ 
maUty of a nuptial kahit. The propriety of this epithet 
lie infei*s from the haste in which the match was foade, 
and further justifies it from King Jokn^s preceding 
words : 

** Go we, a8 well tu haste anil suffer tts^ 

** To this unlook*d for, unprepared pomp," 
Mr. Toilet is of the same opinion, and offers two 
instances, in which untrimmed indicates a deshabille or 
a frugal vesture. In Minskew^s DiBtonary it signifies 
one not finely drest or attired. Again, in Vives^s 
Instru£lion of a Christian Woman, 159a, p. 98 and 99 : 
** Let lier [the mistress of the house] bee content 
with a maide not faire and wanton, that can sing a 
ballad with 8 clere voice, but sad, pale, and untrim^ 
ned:^ Steevenc. 

246, ^-^so strong in bothy"] 1 believe tlie meaning is, 
UfVi SO Strong in both parties . Johnson. 

Rather, 
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Rather, in hatred and ia love \ in deeds of blood or 
amity. Henley. 

«47. —^^w^zWregreet?] A regnet is an ex- 
change of salutation. Steevens. 
265. y^ cased lion ] A cased lion is a lion irri- 
tated by confinement. So, in King Henry VL P. III. 
a6l i. sc. 3. 

** So looks the pent-up^ lion o'er the wretch 
** That trembles under his devouring paws," &c. 
The author might, however, have written, a cAased 
iion. Steevens. 

Cased, I believe, is the true reading. So, in Row*, 
ley's When you see Me you know Me, 1632 : 
" The lyon in his cage is not so sterne 
^* As royal Henry in his wiatliful splcene.** 

Ma LONE. 

2yj, Is not amiss, when it is truly done?] So the old 
copies. 

Pandulf having conjuried the king to perform his 
first vow to heaven — to be champion of the church- 
tells him that what he has since sworn, is sworn 
against himself, and tkerefone may not be performed 
by him : for that, says he, which you have sworn to 
do amiss is not amiss (i. e, becomes right when it is 
done truly — ^that is, as he explains it, not done at all) ; 
and being not done where it would be a sin to do it^ the 
truth is most done wlien you do it not^ 
So, in Lovers Labour Lost : 

" It is religion to be thus forswopi . " R e M A R ics . 

fi86« Btit thou hast sworn against rtligion, &c.} The 

propositions. 
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propositions, that the paice 9ftlu church is the voice of 
keaveriy and that the pope utters the voice of the churchy 
Beit her of which Pandu)ph*s auditors would deny, 
being once granted, the argjument here used is irrc-' 
sistible ; nor is it easy, notwithstanding the ging^e, to 
enforce it with greater brevity or propri^. Jn swear* 
*ng by religion against religiotiy to which thou hast already 
sworUy thou makest an oath the security for thy faith against 
an oath already taken. I will give, says he^ a rule for 
conscience in these cases. Thou may'st be in doubt 
about the matter of an oath ; when thou swearest them 
may^st not be always sure to swear rightly^ but let this 
be thy settled principle, snfear only not to he forstoorn \ 
let not the latter oaths beat variance with the former. 

Truth through this whole speech^ means reSitudg 
ofconduft. Johnson. 

326. I museyl i, e, I wonder. 

356. — To arms, let*s hie.] I would point thiis:>-» 
To arms let's hie. — The proposiition is, 1 believe, single. 
Let us begone to arms I Malohs. 

35S. Some airy deviU^^^] Shakspere here probably 
alludes to the distindbons and divisions of some of the 
demonoIogistSf so much read and regarded in his 
time. They distributed the devils into dilFeneat tribes 
and classes, each of which had its peculiar quaiities* 
attributes, &c. 

These are described at length in Burton's AmatomU 
of Melancholy^ Part I. seft. «. p. 45, 163a i 

**• Of these sublunary devils — PselXuc makes six 
kinds i fiery, aerially terreatmll, vralery, and tubter* 

raneaQ 
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ranean devils ^ besides those faieries, satyres^ nymphes, 

** Fiery spirits or divdls are such as commonly 
worke by blazing starres, fire.drakes, and counterfeit 
sunnes and moones, and sit on ship*s masts, £?c. £^c. 

** Aeriail spirits or dwells arc such as keep quarter 
most part in tlie aire^ cause many tempests, thunder 
and lightningSy teare oakes, fire steeples, liouses^ 
strike men and beasts, m^dte it raine stones/* &fc, 

361, ^^.^^Pkilipy^-'-^l Here the king, who had 
knighted him by the name of Sir Richard^ calls him 
by his fermerhame. Mr. Tyrwhitt would 1 ead : 
Hu6ert, keep [thou] tAis S&y, &c, Stebvens. 
379. Sell f 600k, and candle f Sec.'] In an account of 
the Romish curse, given by Dr. Grey, it appears that 
three candles 'were extinguished^ one by one, in dif- 
ferent pArts of the execration . Johhsok. 
394. But / will ^e it vaitk some better time ] The 
first and second folio both read — tune\ wliich, I think, 
can hardly be right. We meet, however, in Macbeth : 
" Ma€, Went it not so ? 
*^ Banq* To the seif-same tunt and words.*' 

Malone. 
I* life hand-writifiig of Sfaakspere's age, the words 
time and twie are scarcely to be distinguished from 
ca<ih other. Steeveks. 

Is not the sense of the context, with the following 
passage from Hamlet^ a sufficient reason for restoring^ 
the reading of tj(if folios f*-** Thus baa he only got 

the 
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the TUNE of the time, and outward habit of encounter V 

Henley. 

^04 . ..^.-^^Jull of gawds,] Gawds are any shwvy 
praaments. So, in the Dumb Knight, 1633: 

" To caper in his grave, and with vain gawds 
" Trick up his coffin." Steevens. 

407. Sound on unto the drowsy race of night;} Wc 
should read: Sound one"^^, Warburton. 

I should suppose sound m (which is the reading of 
the old copy) to be the true one. The meaning seems 
to be this; tf the midnight bet/, by repeated strohes, was 
to hasten away the race of beings who are busy at that 
hour, or quicken night itself in its progress, the morning 
bell (that is, the bell that strikes one) could not, with 
stridl propriety, be made the agent 5 for the bell has 
ceased to be in the service of night, when it proclaims 
the arrival of day. Sound on has a peculiar propriety, 
because, by the repetition of the strokes at twelve, it 
gives a much more forcible warning than when it only 
strikes one. 

Such was once my opinion conceniing the old read- 
ing j but, on re-consideration, its propriety cannot 
appear more doubtful to any one than to myself. 

It is too late to talk of hastening the night, when 
the arrival of the morning is announced ; and I ant 
afraid, that the repeated strokes have less of solemnity 
than the single notice, as they take from the horrov 
and awful silence here described as so propitious to 
the dreadful purposes of the king. Though the hour 
eione be not the natural midnight, it is yet the most 

3 solemtk 
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solemn moment of the poetical one ; and Shakspere 
himself has chosen to introduce his Ghost in Hamlet : 
" The bell then beating owf." 
Mr. Malone observes, •* that one and on are per- 
petually confounded in tlie old copies of our author.** 

Steevens^ 
One and on seem in our author's time to have been 
pronounced^ alike. Hence the transcriber's ear might 
have been easily deceived. 

That these words were sometimes pronounced in 
the same manner, appears from a quibbling passage 
in 754^ Two Gentlemen of Verona : 
** Speed, Sir, your glove. 
** Valiant. Not mine ; my gloves are on, 
<* Speed, Why then this may be yours, for this ia 
but one,^* 
So, once was anciently written, as it was probably 
pronounced, ons. 

In Chaucer, and other old writers, one is usually 
written on. See the Glossary to the Canterbury Tales 
Tyrwhitt's edition, 1775. 

The instances that are found in the original editions 
of our author's plays, in which on is printed instead of 
one, arc so numerous, that there cannot, in my ap- 
prehension, be the smallest doubt that the latter is the 
true reading in the line before us. Thus, in Corio^ 
/anusy edit. 1623. 

" T his double worship, 

«* Where on past does disdain v/ith cause, the 

other 
*' Insult witliout al] reason. '» 

F Again, 
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Again > in Cyjnbtlinej edit. 1623, p. 3809 

4« Perchance he spoke not, 

" But like a full acorn 'd boare, a Jamien <?ff," &c. 
Again, m Romeo and Juliet ^ edit. 1623, p. 66, 

** And thou and Romeo press on heavie bier." 
Again, in The Comedy of Erroriy edit. 1623, p. 98, 

•* (?n, whose hard heart is button'd up with 
Steele/' 
Again, in AlVs mil that Ends Well, edit. 1623 : " A 
traveller is a good thing after dinner— but on that lies 
two thirds," &c. 
Again, in Love''s Labour Lost, 4to. 1598: 

'* On, whom the musick of his own vain tongue — " 
Again, ibid. edit. 1623: 

'* On, her hair were gold, chrystal the other's 
eyes.*' 
I should not have produced so many passages to 
prove a fafl, of which no one can be ignorant, whp 
has the slightest knowledge of the early editions of 
these plays, had not the author of Remarks, &c. on the 
last edition of Shakspere, asserted, p. 238, with that 
modesty and accuracy which distinguish his writin^A, 
that the foregoing observation was made by one to- 
tally unacquainted with the old copies, and tJiat « it 
would be difficult to find a single instance** in which on 
and one were confounded in those copies. Ma lo n e. 
418. ■ ■ using conceit alone,] Conceit here, 9s 

in many other places, signifies amceptton^ thought. 

Malonr« 

420. '^■—Iroad-eyd ] The old copy reads — 

irooded, Mr. Pope made the alteration! which^ how. 

ever 
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ever elegant, may be unnecessary. All animals while 
brooded, i.e. with a brood of young ones under their pro^ 
te^lion, are remarkably vigilant. The king says of 
Hamlet : 

« . ■ ■ 1 something'^s in his saul 

** O'er which his melancholy sits at brood,*^ 

Steevews, 
45Q. A whole armadoy &c.] Armado is a Spanish 
word signifying a ^a/ fl/'ti/ar. The armado in 1588 
was called so by way pf distindlion . Steevbns, 

« — ^colledted iaH'\ Thus the modern editors. 
The old copy reads — conui&ed. Steevens. 

The true reading, I believe, is, conneSed : u is con- 
stantly used in the folio for v j in the present instance 
oneofthen*s might have been turned upside down 
in the press, an accident which frequently happens; 
The words scattered and disjoined support this ^on«> 
jedure; Convided, however, maybe right, and might 
have meant subdued, destroyed, from the Latin parti- 
ciple convidus^ or from the French convaincre. To 
convince is used, with equal licence, in the sense of to 
conquer : 

*^ J T his x^alady convince^ 

*f The great assay of art ** Macbeth, 

Malone. 

451. scaUer*d and disjoin:' d /ram fellowship.] 

FeUowship formerly signified the aggregate of a mili-* 
tary force under the same commander. Frequent 
iastances of tlie word, in this acceptation, may be 

F i } seen 
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seen in Fenn's Colledlion of the Paston Letters. 

Henley. 

460. itt sa fierce a csaisef] A force cause is a 

cause conducted with precipitation. *' /^t>r« wretch- 
edness/* in Timon» is, hasty y sudden misery. 

Steevens. 

^65. • a grave unto a soul ; 

Holding the eternal spirit y against ker willj 
In the vile prison of afflided breath :] I think 
we should read earth. The passage seems to have 
been copied from Sir Thomas More : ** If the body 
be to the soule a prison^ how strait a prison maketh he 
the body, that stuffeth it with riff-raffy that the soule 
can have no room to stirre itself — ^but is, as it were, 
enclosed not in a prison, but in a grave J** Far^m er. 
Perhaps the old reading is justifiable. So, in Afta-* 
sure for Measure : 

*< To be imprisoned in the viewless winds,** 

Steevens^ 

Mr. Steevens's example is foreign to his purpose, 

as it refers to the situation of a soul s^t free from tJu 

tody, and not imprisoned in it, |I £ N l B y . 

471. A(?, /defy, &c.] To t?(^ anciently signified 

to refuse, Steevens. 

480. And stop this gap of breath ] The gap of 

breath is the mouth ; the outlet firom whence the 
breath issues. Malone. 

483. And buss thee as thy toife /] Thus the old copy. 
The word buss^ however, being now only used in vul- 
gar language, our modern. editors have exchanged it 

for 
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for kiss. Tlie foriper i^ used by Drayton in the 3d 
canto of his Barons' Warsy where queen Isabel says, 

** And we by signs sent many a secret buss,^* 
Again, in Spenser's Faery Queen, B. III. c. 10. 
" But every satyre first did give a dusse 
" To Hellenore ; so Susses did abound.*' 
Again, Stanyhurst, the translator of ^ir^ff ^5^^* 
renders 

«< oscula libavit natae— 

*f Bust his prittye parrat prating,'* Sec. - 

Steevens. 

487. OAf that my tongue^ &c.] So, in 7ke Petitt 

Palace of Pleasure^ 4 to. bl. let. ** O that my mouthc 

could cause my woordes to mount above the skies to 

make the gods bend down their eyes." Hbndekson^ 

^pi. modern invocation,'^ It is hard to say 

what Shakspere mesu^s by modem: it is not opposed 
to ancient. li\ All* s IVelJi that Ends Well^ speaking of a 
girl in contempt, he uses this word : " her modem 
grace." It apparently ii^ans something slight and 
inconsiderable. Johnson. 

Modern^ I believe, is trite^ common. Steevens» 
493. 'thou art unholy—- t-n-j The old copy has ; 

Thou art holy 

Rowe reads: 

« Tliou art not holy to believe me so.** 

Ma lone. 

510. ' Bind up those tresses c-^-^-] It was necessary 

that Constance should be interrupted, because a pas- 

iSpn so violent cannot be borne long. I wish the 

F i i j following 
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foHowing speeches had been equally happy ; biit they 
only serve to shew, how difficult it is to maintain the 
pathetick long. Johnson. 

^13, —lyxry friends] The old copy reads, wiry 
fiends. Wiay is an adje6tive used by Heywood in 
his Sliver Age^ 1613 : 

" My vassal furies, with their wUry strings, 

** Shall lash thee hence." Ste evens* 

Fiends is obviously a ty{)ographical error. As the 

epithet zvirey is here attributed to hair \ so, in another 

description, the hair of ApoUo supplies the office of 

ztiire, In the InstruBions to the commissioners for the 

choice of a xaifo for prince Arthur^ it is dire£led ** to 
note the eye-browes*' of the young queen of Naples 
(who, after the death of Arthur, was married ta 
Henry VIII. and divorced by him for the sake of 
Anna Bulloygn). They answer, << Her browes are 
of a browne heare, very small, like a loyre of heare.^* 
Thus also, Gascoigne : 

*« First for her head, the hairs were not of gold, 
*» But. of some other mettall farre more fine, 
<* Wherof each crinet seemed to behold, 
<* Like glistring zuyars against the sunne that 
shine.—" Henley. 

530. — ' — but yesterday suspire,] To suspire, in 
Shakspere, I believe, only means to breathe. So, in 
King Henry IF. P. II. 

•' Did he suspire, tliat light and weightless down 
** Perforce must move.*' Steevens* 

Both instance^ imply that suspire refers io a reclined- 

- > or 
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or prostrate state of the body, with the face upward. 

Henley* 

531. tf gracious creature 60m,] Gracious^ i. e* 

graceful. Steevens. 

543. Grief Jills the room up of my absetU child,'] 
" Perfruitur lachrymis, et amat pro conjuge 
ludtuin.'* Lucauy lib. ix« 
A French poet, Maynard, has the same thought : 
<< Men deuil me plait et me doit toujours plaire^ 
^^ lime iient lieu de ctlle que je plains,** Ma lone. 
^ jp. kadyou suck a loss as I, 

I could give better comfort — ] This is a 

sentiment which great sorrow always didtates. Who- 
ever cannot help hunself, casts his eyes on others foF 
assistance, and often mistakes their inability for cold- 
ness. Johnson, 
5^j» Tkere^ s nothing in this, SccI The young prince 
feels his defeat with more sensibility than his father. 
Shame operates most strongly in the earlier years ; 
and when can disgrace be less welcome than when a 
man is going to his bride ? Johnson. 
595 •• ^ow green, &c.] Hall, in his Chronicle of 
Richard III. says, " — whatneede in that grenetvorlde 
the protestor had,'' &c. Henderson. 
597. — true blood, ] The blood of him that has the 
justcldATti* Johnson* 
The expression seems to mean no more than inno' 
cent blood in general. Remarks* 
604. No scape oj" nature, — ] The -old copy reads: 

•— A^OSCOpe, &C. • STBEVEN&. 

The 
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The word abortives^ in the latter part of this speech, 
referring apparently to these scapes ofnaturt^ confinns 
tlie emendation of the old copy that has been made. 

Malone« 

624. ' — -^they Ttxmld be tts a catf] The image is 
taken from the manner in which birds are caught ; 
one being placed for the purpose of drawing others 
to the net, by his note or calL Ma lone* 

626. Or^ as a little snowy-^\ Bacon, in his History 
of Henry VtL speaking of Simners march, observes, 
chat " their snowball did not gather as it went.** 

Johnson. 

632. —strong aSlions ;— ^] The oldest copy reads 
—strange anions: the folio 1632— sir(?»^. St£ evens. 
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Line ty. Young gentlemen, Sec] It shoul4 seem 
that this aiFedation had found its way into England, 
as it is ridiculed by Ben Jonson in the chara^er o€ 
Master Stephen in Every Man in his Humour* Again, 
in Beaumont and Fletcher's Queen of CorintA, Onas 

says t 

«* Come let's be melancholy. ''\ 
Again, in Lilly's M</«i, 1592: ^'Melancholy! is w^- 
ianckoly a word for a Barber's |^outh \ Thou should'&t 
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say, heavy, dull, and doltish : mtlanckoly is the crest , 
of courtiers, and now every base companion, &c. says 
he is melancholy.^* Again, in the Life and Death of the 
Lord Cromwell J 1613 : 

" My nobility is wonderful melancholy, 

** Is it not most gentleman-like to be melancholy ^" 

Steevens, 
Lilly, in his Midas, ridicules the afFe6lation of me^ 
lancholy, ** Now every base companion, being in his 
muble fublesy says, he is melancholy, — ^Thou should* st 
say thou art lumpish* If thou encroach on our courtly 
terms, weele trounce thee." Fahmir. 

68. '- would drink my tears. 

And quench this fery indignatiifn,^ These last 
words are taken from the Bible. In the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, we read — ** a certain fearful looking for of 
judgment and ^try indignation »'* ch. x. ver. 27. 

Whalley. 

to8. Or, Hubert, if you will, cut out my tongue,'\ 

This is according to nature. We imagine no evil so 

great as that which is near us. Johnson. 

114. No, in good sooth. Sec] The sense is: thefre, 

being created not to hurt, but to comfort, is dead with 

gT'^^ffo^ finding itself used in a6ls of cruelty, which, 

being innocent, I have not deserved. Johnson. 

117. There is no malice in this burning coal',"] Dr. 

Grey says, *« that no malice in a burning coal is certainly 

absurd, and that we should read : 

** There is no malice burning in this coal.^* 

Steevbn*. 

' 143- 
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143. Go closely in with me;] t. e, secretly, pri- 
vately. So, m Albitmazary 1610, aCl iii. sc. 1. 

** I'll entertain him here, mean while, steal you 
•* Closely into the room,*' &c. 
Again, in The Atheist^ s Tragedy ^ i6i«, aft iv. sc. 1. 
" Enter Friscio closely,'* 
147. This once again — was once superfluous :"] This 
one time more was one time more than enough, 

JOHNSOK. 

It should be remembered that king John was at 
present crowned for \ht fourth time, . St b e v E N s. 
1,34. To guard a title' that was rich tefore^l To 
guard, is X.Q fringe, Johnson. 

173. They do confound their skill in covetousness ij 
z. e. Not by their avarice, but in an eager emulation* 
an intense desire of excelling ; as in Henry F, 
** But if it be a sin to covet honour^ 
*' I am the most offending soul alive.*' 

Theobald. 

177, ■ . 1 ■ » ■/« hiding of the fault. 

Than did the fault 1] Fault ni^ans ble^ 

mish, St£ EVENS. 

1 84. Some reasons of this double coronation 

I have possessed you with, and think them strong ; 

And more, more strong (when lesser is n^ fear J 

I $hall endue you with ;- — ^ ] I have told 

you some reasons, in my opinion strong, and shall tell 
itiortyet stronger', for the stronger my rtsasonsare, the 
less is my fear of your disapprobation. This seems to 
be the meaning. Johnson, 
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192. To sound the purposes'-''^-'] To declare, to 

publish the desires of all those. Johnson. 

199. //J what in rest you have, -] The argument, 

I think, requires that we should read. 

If what in rest you have, in right you bold not.-^ 

The word not might have dropped out at the press. 

If this was not the case, and the old reading be the 

true one, there ought to be a note of interrogation 

after the word exercise, at the end of the sentence ; so 

that the meaning might be — If you are entitled to what 

you now quietly possess, why then should your fears move 

you, &c. Malone. 

Perhaps we should read. 

If what in wrest you have, in right you hold. — — * 

I. f . if what you possess by an a<5t of seizure or vio* 

lence, &c. 

So again in this play t 

The imminent decay of wrested pomp. 

Wrest is a substantive used by Spenser, and by our 

author i n Troilus and Cressida. Steevens, 

The emendation proposed by Mr. Steevens is its 

own Voucher. If then and should change phces, and 

a mark of interrogation be placed after exercise^ the full 

sense of the passage will be restored : 

" If, what in wrest you have, in fight you hold, 

** Why should your fears (which as they say attend 

** The steps of wrong) then move you to mew up 

" Your tender kinsman, and to choak his days 

•* With barbarous ignorance, and deny his youth 
•* The rich advantage of good exercise ?" — 

Henlev. 

£04. 
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2Q^. ■> " g ood exercise :"] In the middle ages the 
whole education of princes and noWe youths consisted 
in martial exercises, &c. These could not be easily 
had in a prison, where mental improvements might 
have been aflforded as well as any where else ; but this 
sort of education never entered into the thoughts of 
our aflive, warlike, but illiterate nobility. Percv. 
221. Between kis purpose and his consciencey ] B etween 
his consciousness of guilt, and his design to conceal it by 
fair professions. Johnson, 

S2e. Like kerMSf ^twixt two druidful battles set :] 
But heralds are not planted, I presume, in the midst 
betwixt two lines of battle ; though tlie)r, and trum* 
pets, are often sent over from party to party, to pro- 
pose terms, demand a parley, &c. I have therefore 
ventured to read, sent, Theobald. 

This Dr. Warburton has followed without much 
advantage; set is not Jixedy but only placed; heralds 
must be set between battles, in order to be sent be- 
tween them. Johnson. 

224. Andf when it breaks > ■] This is but an 

indelicate metaphor, taken from an imposthumated 
tumour. Johnson. 

254. From France to England, ~''^''] The king asks 
how all goes in France ? the messenger catches the word 
goesy and answers, that whatever is in France goes now 
«n^o England. , Johnson. 

260. Oy where hath our inteUi<rence been drunk ? 
Where hath it slept ?] So, in Macbeth : 

" Was 
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<* Was the hope drunk 
«* Wherein you drest yourself ? hath it iUpt since ?'• 

Steevens* 

304. Deliver him to safdy^^-^^l That is, Give kirn 
into safe custody » Johnson^ 

231, f ve moons were seen to-night, &c.j 

This incident is mentioned by few of our historians i 
1 h^ve met with it no where but in Matthew of West* 
minster and PoLydcrrt Virgil^ with a small alteration. 
These kinds of appearances were more common about 
that time, than either before or since. Gr by. 

This incident is likewise mentioned in the spurious 
copy of the play. Ste evens* 

247. — slippers (tohick his nimble haste 

Had falsely thrust upon contrary feet J] I know 
not how the commentators understand this important 
passage, which in Dr. Warburton's edition is marked 
as eminently beautiful, and, on the whole, not with- 
out justice. But Shakspere seems to have confounded 
the man's shoes with his gloves. He that is friglited 
or hurried may put his hand into the wrong glove, 
but either shoe will equally admit either foot. The 
author seems to be disturbed by the disorder which he 
describes. Johnson. 

Dr. Johnson forgets that ancient slippers might pos- 
sibly be very different from modem ones. Scott, in 
his Discoverie of Witchcraft^ tells us ; *« He that re- 
ceiveth a mischance, will consider, whether he put not 
on his shirt the wrong side outwards, or his Ifft shoe 
on his right foot.** One .of the jests of Sccgan by 

G Andrew 
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Andrew Borde, is how he defrauded two Shoemakers, 
one of a right foot boot, and the otl>er of a /eft foot 
one. And Davies, in one of his epigrams, compares 
a man to '* a soft-knit hos€ that serves eacA l^g.*' 

Farmer* 

In the Fleire^ i6*5> is the following passage : 

«« This fellow is like your upright shoe, he will 

serve either foot.*' From this we may infer, that 
some shoes could only be worn on that foot for which 
they were made. And Barrett in his Alveariey 1580, 

as an instance of the word wrangf says : " to put 

on his shoes utrong.** Again, in A merye Jest of a Man 
Jkat was called Howleglas, bl. let. no date : '* Howie- 
glas had cut all the lether for the leftefoote. Then 
when his master sawe all his lether cut for the Uftie 
footey then asked he Howleglas if there belonged not 
to the Uftefoote a rightefoote f Then sayd Howleglas 
to his maister, If that he had tolde that to me before, 
I would have cut them, but an it please you I shall 
cut as mani riglu shoone unto them. " Stksvens. 

See Martinis Description of the Western Islands of 
Scotland, 1703, p. 807: "The generality now only 
wear shoes having one thin sole only, and shaped ofter 
the right arid leftfooty so that what is for one foot will 
not serve the other." The meaning seems to be, 
that the extremities of the shoes were not round or 
square, but were cut in an oblique angle, or aslant 
from the great toe to the little one. See likewise, the 
Philosophical TransaSions abridged, vol. iii. p. 432, and 
Vol, vii. p. 23, where are exhibited slioes and sandals 

shaped 
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shaped to the feet, spreading more to the outside than 
the inside. To l let. 

•^ 358. It is the curse of ktngSy Sec] This plainly 
hints at Davison's case, in the affair of Mary queen 
oi; Scots. War BURTON, 

37*. Quoted^-^'} 1. e. observed, distinguished. 

Stebvens. 

381. Hadstthou but shook thy headf &c.] There are 
many touches of nature in this conference of John 
with Hubert. A man engaged in wickedness would 
keep the profit to himself, and transfer the guilt to his 
accomplice. These reproaches vented against Hubert 
are not the words of art or policy, but the eruptions 
of a mind swelling with consciousness of a crime, and 
desirous of discharging its misery on another. 

This account of the timidity of guilt is drawn aS 
ipsis recessibus mentis^ from the intimate knowledge of 
mankind, particularly that line in which he says, that 
to have bid him tell his tale in express words, would have 
struck him dumb; nothing is more certain, than that 
bad mon use all the arts of fallacy upon themselves, 
palliate their a6lions to their own minds by gentle 
terms, and hide themselves from their own deteftion 
in ambiguities and subterfuges. Johnson. 

420. The sp\irious play is divided into twq parts, 
the first of w hi cli concludes with the king's dispatch 
of Hubert on this message j the second begins with 
♦< Enter Arthur,'* ^c. as in the following scene. 

Steevens. 

G i j 434* 
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435* Whose private^ &c.] ut, whose private ac* 
count of the Dauphin's affe^ion to our cause, is much 
more ample than the letters. Pope. 

43p. or e'er loe m£iU'\ This phrase, so fre- 

quent in our old writers, is not well understood. Or 
is here the same as ere^ i. e. before^ and shoiUd be 
written (as it is still pronounced in Shropshire) ore. 
There the common people use it often. Thus, they 
say, Ore to-mQrrQw^ for er^ or before to^merrow^ The 
addition of ever^ or cVr, is merely augmentative* 

That or has the fuU sense of ^ore, and tkat e*er 
Vfhen joined with it is merely augmentative, is p|-ove<i 
from innumen^bk passages in our ancient writeni, 
wherein or occurs simply without e'er, and must bear 
that signiiicatioa. Thus, in the old tragedy of MoMof 
Ar4en qf fcvershoMy 1599, quarto (attributed by «ome, 
though falsely, to Shakspere), the wife says: 

*^ He shall be iQurdered or the guests co^e in.'* 

&^. H. B. III. 

Percy. 

That or should be written ore, I am by no means 

convinced. The vulgar pronunciation of a particular 

county ought not to be received as a general guide* 

£r< is nearer the Saxon primitive, xfi. Ste e ven s. 

448. ^.-..^reason now,} To reason, in Shakspere, is 

not so often to argue, as to talA, Johnson, 

486. ■ « a holy vow \ 

Never to taste the pleasures of the world,"] This 
is a copy of the vows made in the ages of superstition 
and chivalry. Johnson. 

491, 
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491. — /ie worship of revenge, '\ The worship is 
the dignity f the honour. We still say worshipful of 
magistrates. Johnson. 

' !n'// / itf t;^ i^/ 42 ^^'^ ^^ ^^''f idff ^, 

J5y giving it the worship of revenge,^ I think it 
should be-— a glory to this head— Pointing to the dead 
prince, and using the word worship in its common 
acceptation. J glory is a frequent term : 

" Round a Quaker's beaver cast a glory,** 
says Mr. Pope : the solemn confirmation of the other 
lords seems to require this sense. The late Mr. Gray 
was much plensed with this corredion. Fa rme k « 
The old reading seems right to me, and means—. 
*till I have famed and renowned my own hand by giving i^ 
the honour of revenge for so foul a detd. Glory means 
splendour and magniticence, in Matthew iv. sp. So, in 
Markham's Husbandry, 1631, p. 353: " But if it ba 
where the tide is scant, and doth no more but brings 
the river. to a glory,^* i, e. fills the banks without 
overflowing. So, ina^ii. sc. fi. of this play: 

<* Oh, two such silver curreats, when they join, 

<« Do glorify the banks that bound them in." 
A thoughr almost similar to the present, occurs in 
Ben Jonson's Catiline, who, a6t iv. sc. 4. says to 
Cethegus : ** When we meet again we'll sacrifice tu 
liberty. C<r/. And revenge. That we niay praise our 
hands once!" 

2\ e. Oh I that we may set ai glory, or procure honour 
and praise, to our hands, which are the instruments of 
action. To L LET* 

Giij 504^ 
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504. yr^rue dtftnci ;] Hmtst defence j defence 
ifi a good cause, j ohn s on. 

511. Do not prove me so ; 

Tety lajniwne: ] Do not make me 

a murderer by compelling me to kill you 5 I am 
hither to not a murderer. Johnson. 

521. your toasting-iron^] The same thought 

js found in King Henry K " I dare not fight, but I 
will wink and hold out mine iron. It is a simple one, 
but what though ? it will toast cAeese.** Stee vens. 

547. Thre is not yet, &c.] I remember once to 
have met with a book, printed in the time of 
Henry VIII. (which Shakspere possibly might have 
seen) where we are told that the deformity of the 
condemned in the other world is exadUy proportioned 
to the degrees of their guilt. The author of it ob- 
serves how difficult it would be, on this account, to 
distinguish between Belzebub apd Judas Iscariot. 

Steevens. 

573. Tke meowed interest ] ». e, the interest 

which has no proper owner to claim it. Ste evens. 

580. The iTominent decay of wrested pomp.] Wrested 
pomp is greatntss obtained by violence, J OH N son. 

581. — fl«ii clnfture-r — ] The old copy reads— 
uutery probably for matorr, Fr. Steevens. 
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Lime «o. /x gentle convertitc,] A convertite is 

a cenvert. So, in Marlow's Jlra; ofMaltUy 1633 • 
** No, gQvernour, l*Ubeno.cMVtfr/2^." 

Steevens. 

60. Forage^ and r»n] To forage is here used 

ilk ks original sense, for to range abroad* Johnson. 

74, Hocking tiit air with colour s } Ue has the 
s^me image in. Macbeth : 

•* Wkcre. the Norwegian banners Jlout ike sAjtf 
•* Andjan oar people cold. " }OHN s ON. 

From these two passages, Mr. Gray seems to liave 
§ormei^ the first stanza of his celebrated ode : 
*^ Ruio scht thee> ruthless king ! 
*^ Concision on thy banners wait ! 
«< Though ^ff»*^ by conquest's crimsoa wing^ 
** They mock the air in idle state.*' Ma lone* 
So. Away then^ with good courage ; yeil know. 

Our party may well meet a prouder foe*^ Faul- 
conbridge means ; for all their boasting, I know very 
weU that our party is able to cope with one yet proud- 
er and more confident of its strength than theirs. 

Steevens. 

82. , ap St. Edmund's- Bury.] I have ventured 

to fix the place of the scene here, whicli is specified 

by 
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by none of the editors, on the following authorities* 
In the preceding a6l, where Salisbury has fixed to go 
over to the Dauphin f he says, 

Lords f I will meet him at St, Edmund* s^Bury* 
And count Melun, in this last a6t, says, 
"and many mort with me^ 

Upcn the altar at St* Edmund* s- Bury ; 

Even en that altar ^ where we swore to you 

Dear amity ^ and everlasting love^ 
And it appears likewise from 7^« Troublesome Reign of 
King John f in two parts (the first rough model of this 
play), that the interchange of vows betwixt the Dau* 
phin and the English barons, was at St. Edmund* s-Btny. 

Theobald. 
84. ^^.^the precedent, &c.] z. e. the original 
treaty between the Dauphin and the English lords. 

Steevens. 

117. And grapple thet^ &c.] The old copy reads : 

And cripple thee, &c. Perhaps our author wrote 

grippUy a word used by Drayton in his Polyolbion^ 

song i» 

. '' That thrusts his gripple hand Into her golden 
maw." Steevens* 

125. Between compulsion, and a brave resped l"] 
This compulsion was the necessity of a reformation in 
the state; which, according to Salisbury's opinion 
(who, in his speech preceding, calls it an enforced 
cause) f could only be pj ocured by foreign arius : and 
the brave respe£l was the love of his country. 

Warburton. 

145. 
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j^^. — -.flpi angtl spake ;] The Dauphin does not 
yet hear the legate indeed, nor pretend to hear him j 
but seeing him advance, and conekidiug tliat lie comes 
to aiuraate and authorise him with the power of tlie 
churchy he cries out, at ike sight of this holy man, lam. 
tntduraged as by the voice of an angel. Johnsq?^. 

ig^ as I have banked their ioztms?] Bank'd 

tkir towns may mea©> thrown up entrenchments be- 
fwe their t-owns. 

Th9 spurious play of King John, however, leave*, 
tlus interpretation extremely disputable. It appears 
from thwice, that these salutations were given to tbft 
Dauphin "af he saikd along the banks of the river. 
This I suppose Shakspere calls banking the towns. 
♦t 1 1 u, from the hollow holes of Thamesis 
*♦ Echo apace replied, Vive Uroyf 
'* From thence along tlie wanton coBing glade 
*♦ To Troynovant, your faur metropolis.*' 
We still say to qoast and to JUmk ; apd to bank has 
90 less of propriety, though it is not^ reconciled to us^ 
^ mgdiern usage. Steevens., 

%t^ ySw unhairM saucimsSf and hQjii^k troops,} 
/Wnother reading might be recommended : 

This unair'd saucii^ess, ■ 
{. e. nn^razfelUd rudeness. In this sense the word is 
Kstd. in the QM^etn of Corinth, by Beaumont and Fletcher ; 
" 'tis a main posture, 

'* And to ail a»arV'<;? gentlemen will betray you.** 

Aga^n, ift tlxe Winters, Tale: *• though I have 

been^ 
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been, for the most part, aired abroad, I desire to lay 
xny bones," &c. Steevsns, 

820. " take the hatch \'\ To take the hatch^ is to 

leap the hatch. To take a hedge or a ditch^ is the hunt* 
er's phrase. St E b v s ns« 

So, in Massinger's fatal Dotoryy 1639 : ■ 

*' I look about and neigh, take hedge and ditch, 
** Feed in my neighbour's pastures." Malonb* 

231. like an eagle o'er his aiery t<m>ersy'] An 

^iery is the nest of an eagle. Steevens. 

239. Their needles to /tfnc«,— ] Here wc should 
read neekisy as in the Midsummer- NigkCs Dream : 

■•* Have with our neelds created both one flower.** 
Fairfax has the same contraction of the word. 

Stbbvens* 

276. — iKcAflrrf— — 3 Sir Richard Faukcnbridge i 

«— and yet the king a little before {a6t iii. so. s.) calls 

him by his original name of Philip, Steevbns. 

51193. Unthread Mc rw^e eye r/'r^^tf //ton,] Shakspere 
elsewhere uses the same expression, threading dark'' 
efd night, Steevens* 

306, even as a form of wax] This is said in 

allusion to the images made by witches. Holinshed 
observes, that it was alleged against dame Eleanor 
Cobham and her confederates, " that they had devised 
an image <f waxy representing the king, which by 
their sorcerie by little and Httle consumed, intending 
thereby in conclusion to waste and destroy the king's 
person." Steevens. 

3»9- 
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gi(^. . ■ ' .. I rated treachery y'\ It were easy to change 
rtfi^i/ to hated for an easier meaning, but rated suits 
better with jf»«. The Dauphin has raJted your treaclv- 
cry, and set upon it ajfoe which your lives must pay. 

Johnson* 

342. Right in thine eye, ] This is the old read- 
ing. Right signifies immediate* It is now obsolete. 
Some of the modern editors read> pight^ 1. c. pitched 
as a tent is § others, Jight in thine eye* 

Steevens* 

343. Iiappy newness^ &c,] Happy innovation, 

that purposed the restoration of the ancient rightful 
government . Johnson* 

350. '-taUer^d — '—] For tatter' d, the folio reads 
tottering* Johnson. 

It is remarkable through such old copies of our 
author as I have hitherto seen, that wherever the 
modern editors read tattered, the old editions give us 
tottered in its room. Perhaps the present broad pro- 
nunciation, almost particular to the Scots, was at that 
time common to both nations. 
So, in Marlow*s ^ing Edward II, t6s2 j 

*' This tottered ensign of my ancestors," 
Again, 

• " As doth this water from my totter*d robes." 
So, in The Dowvfall of Robert Earl of Huntington^ 

** I will not bid my ensign-bearer wave 
V My totter' d colours in this worthless air." 

«Steevens. 

35^* 
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356. And your suppltrs, — ] The old copy has supply^ 
There is 110 need of change. The poet has already 
Used the word as a noun of multitude : 
t< 1 for the great supply 

** Arc wreck'd three nights ago cm Good^na 
sands. " Ma lons, 

416. h toucfCd corruptibly $] Corruptibly for corrwp^ 
iively. The mistake was, however, probably the 
author's . Ma lok b, 

431, Leaves them: iViv\s\\A^ his skgchnoojy 

Against the mindf ] Thus the old copy, 
except that it reads — invisible and, &c. 

Steevens. 

434, in their throng and press — — ] In their 

tumult and hurry of resorting to the last tenable part. 

JOHNSOjr. 

440. you are born 

T0 set a form upon that indigesi 
Which he hath left so shapeless and so mde.] 
A description of the Chaos, almost in the very vrord5 
of Ovid : 

Quem dixere Chaos, rudis indigcstaquc moles. 

Met. I. 

Whallet, 
452. This scene has been imitated by Beaumont 
and Fletcher, in The Wife for a Monthy ad iv. 

Steevens. 

4.53 • ^ thrust his icy frigers in my maw\'] Decker, 

in the Gul's Ilombooky 1609, has the same thought : 

4 «' the 



AB V. KING JOHN. %\ 

« ^tbe raorniog waxing cold, thrust his frosty Jin^ 

gers into thy bo&ome." 

Again, in a paraphkt entitled The Great Frost, Cold 
Doings, &c, in London, 1608. " The cold hand of 
winter is thrust into our bosoms.'* Steevens. 

There is so strong a resemblance, not only in the 
thought, "but in the expression, between these lines 
and the following passages, that we may fairly suppose 
an imitation : 

** Oh I am dull, and the cold hand of sleep 

« Hath thrust his icy fingers in my breast, 

« And made a frost within me." Lust^s Dominion, 

Again, 

<« O poor Zabina, O ray queen, my queen, 
<* Fetch me some water for my burning breast, 
** To cooi and comfort me with longer date." 

Tamburlaine, 159 1. 
Lust^s Dominion, like many of the plays of that time, 
remained unpublished for a great number of years, 
and was first printed in 1657, by one Kirkman. It 
must, however, have been written before 1593, *" 
which year Marlowe died. Malone. 

536. (/' England to itself do rest but true,'] This 
sentiment is borrowed from the conclusion of the old 
spurious play : 

<< If England's peers and people join in one, 
•« Nor pope, nor France, nor Spain, can do them 
wrong." Steevens. 

H Shakspere's 



AHKOTATIOKS, &C. 



jiav. 



Shakspere's conclusion seemi rather to have been 
borrowed from these two lines of the old play : 
" Lei England live bat trut teitkin iltelf, 
" And all the world can never wrong her state." 
Malome. 
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